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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



CATO THE CENSOR. 

It is said that Marcus Cato wad bom at Tuscalum, 
of which place his family originally was^ and that 
before he was concerned in civil or military affairs^ 
he lived upon an estate which his father left him 
near the country of the Sabines. Though his ances- 
tors were reckoned to have been persons of no note, 
yet Cato himself boasts of his father as a brave man 
and an excellent soldier^ and assures us, that his 
grandfather Cato received several military rewards, 
and that having had five horses killed under him, he 
had the value of them paid him out of the treasury, as 
an acknowledgment of his gallant behaviour. As the 
Romans always ^ve the appellation of new men^, 
to those who, having no honours transmitted to them 
from their ancestors, began to distinguish themselves, 
they mentioned Cato by the same style : but he used 
to say, he was indeed rmo with respect to offices and 
dignities, but with regard to the services and virtuei 
of his ancestors, he was very ancient. 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Priscus. 
It was afterwards changed to that of Cato, on ^count 

^ The jtis itna^inMm was anne^d to the great offices of state, 
and none had (heir statues or pictures but such as had borne those 
offices. Therefore he who had the pictures of his ancestors^ was 
caOed noble, he who had only his own^ was ^siXied a new man; and 
he who had neither *the one nor the other, was called ignoble. So 
says Asconius. But it does not appear^ that a man who had borne 
a great office^ the consulate for instance^ was ignoble because he had 
not his statue or picture ; for he might not choose it. Cato himself 
did not choose it : his reason we suppose was because he had none 
of his ancestors ; though he was pleased to assign another. 

VOL. III. B 
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of his great wisdom ; for the Romans call wise men 
Catos. He had red hair and grey eyes, as this epi- 
gram ill-n^infecjly onoiiglj declares :. . 

With eyes so grey and hair so red. 

With tusks so sharp and keen, 
Thou'lt fright the shades when thou art dead. 

And hell won't let thee in. 

. Inured to laboqr and temperance, and brought up, 
as it were, in camps, he had an excellent constitu- 
tion with rei^ct to strength as well aa health. And 
h^ considered eloquence as a valuable contingent, an 
instrument of great things, not only useful but neces- 
sary for every man who does not choose to live ob- 
scure and inactive ; for which reason he exercised 
and improved that talent in die neighbouring boroughs 
Ai>d villages, by undertaking the <auses of such as 
^nlied Ijo Mm; so that he was soon allowed to be an 
QblQ pleader, and afterwards n good orator* 
',;jProm this time, all that conversed witih him dja^ 
covered in him svch ^ gravity of behaviour, such a 
djgnity and 4e|>th of sentiment, as qualified him for 
the greatest aflhirs hi the most respectable govern- 
qf^snt in th^ world. For he was not o^Jly so disin-- 
terested as to plead without fee or jrewai^ but it ap- 
pa$u^e4 that the honour to be gained in tbnA depart- 
if)§nt waa not hi^ principal vii^w. His ambition was 
(ail jt^y glory; pind when yet but a youth, he bad 
fought in so many battles that his breart was fuU of 
scai*^.; He himself tells m, he made his first cam- 
ga^n at seventeen years of age> when Hannibal in 
the height of his prosperity was laying Italy waste 
with lire and sword, tn* battle he stood firm, had a 
sure and executing hand, a fierce countenance, and 
iipoke to his enemy in a threatening and dreaidful 
accent; for he rightly judged, and endeavoured to 
eonvince others, that such a kind of behaviour often 
Strikes an adversary with greater terror than the 
sword itself. He always marched on foot, and osst*^ 
ried his own arais, followed only by one servwii who 



carried his provisions. And it is $9l\A, he never uras 
angry or found hult with that servatit^ whatever he s^ 
before him ; but when he was at leisure from mill* 
tary duty> would ease and assist hita in dressing k. 
All the time he was in the strmy, he dfank tKrthing 
but watc^^ ejicept thiat when almoM bui^jiied Up with 
thirst he would ask for a little vinegar^ or when he 
found fats stvan^h and spirits exfaausMai he in^Ould 
tsdce a little wine. 

Near his oountry-iieat w *s a cottage, whkli *»> 
tnerly belonged to Manius Curias'*, who was thrice 
honoured with a triumph. Cato often waiked thither^ 
and reflecting on the soiaUness of the fiirtn and the 
meanness of the dwelKng^ used to dilnk of the pecu^ 
liar virtaes of Dentatus, who, though he was the 
greateirt man in 8ome^ hail subdued the most warlike 
aations, mud driven Pynrhus out of Italy, cultivated 
this little spot of ignoand with his. own hsjnAi, and 
after three tr iuai()hB lived, sn -. this cottage. Here the 
ambassadors o^^e Sanvnites feundhim in the cbim** 
Aey^omer dressing tomips, >and offi^ed him aiaj^ 
Resent of gMd ; bqpt' he absolutely refused it, a^d 
gave them this answer: A man wkdi^can be mtisfied 
wUh mtch m snpfer has m need 0f gold; 'and I think 
it more gknri^tis U cmjquerihe ixsMXeTs ofit^ikfiln fa 
have-k ri/^$e^. FoK of thesie thoughts; Cato returned 
hbme, aiid taking a viievr of his own estate, hia ser- 
tail ts/ and mamier of living;, added to his own labour, 
aaid<mtYencbed his uniietesii^u^ expenses. 

Wlien F^Ntis Maaoimds tocK the city of Tarentum, 
OiSbo, wh^ ^mstthen very yiaungf/siaT^ under him. 

* Maniiw^ Ciaitti> D^ts^s triiuspbed twke in his first consiolate^ 
in the fouc hundred and sixiy-third ye^ of Rom^ first 6var the Sam- 
iS^k, and afteftwart}^ oter ihe Sabim«. And eight years after diftt, 
k tik tbird «oiiMlate, %^ tMistiplLed t^&t l^prrhus. Mer iStm, he i 
kil'flip the ^bfsrlriwnpbi.calkd <^^ for his.^rictory oyev 4]ir 

-j-'l^'abius MaximuS' tpok.Tareiktam in Ms fifth consiJate^ in fhe 
y^^r of Koiii'6'544. t^afQ was then .twenty-three years old; Tbnt he 
lAd skde' hia^ tM, datiipa%n nii^bf ^IW sAtte FiJlias fite y ete* bt^ppi^. 
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Happening at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean 
philosopher named Nearchus, he desired to hear some 
of his doctrine; and learning from him the same 
maxims which Plato advances^ That pleasure is the 
greatest incentive to evil; that the greatest burden and 
calarnity to the soul is the body, from which she cannot 
disengage herself^ hut by sucn a wise use of reason as 
shall wean and separate her from all corporeal passions ; 
he became still more attached to frugality and tem- 
perance. Yet it is said that he learned Greek very 
late, and was considerably advanced in years when he 
began to read the Grecian writers, among whom h^ 
improved his eloquence, somewhat by Thucydidaa, 
but by Demosthenes very greisltly. . Indeed his own- 
writings are sufficiently^ adorned with precepts and 
examples borrowed from the Greek, and among his 
maxims and sentences w« find many that are literally 
translated from the same originals. 

At that, lime there flourished a Roman nobleman 
of great power and eminence, called Valerius Plac- 
cus, whose penetration enabled him to distinguish a 
rising genius and virtuous disposition, and whose 
benevolence inclined him to encourage and conduct 
it in the path of glory. This nobleman had an estate 
contiguous to Cato's, where he often heard his ser- 
vants speak of his neighbour's laborious and tempe- 
rate manner of life. They told him tiiiat he used to 
go early in the morninjg to the little towns in the 
neighbourhood, and defend the causes of such as 
applied to him ; that from thence he would return to 
his farm, where, in a coarse frock if it was winter, 
and naked if it was summer, he would labour with his 
domestics, and afterwards git down with them, and 
eat the same kind of bread, and drink of the same 
wine. They related also many other instances of his 
condescension and moderation, and mentioned several 
of his short sayings that were full of wit and good 
sense. Valerius, charmed with his character, sent 
him ^n invitation to dinner. From that time> by 
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frequent conversation^ he found in hini so much 
sweetness of temper and ready wit, that he considered 
him as an excellent plant, which wanted only cultiva*- 
tion, and deserved to he removed to a better soil. He 
therefore persuaded him to go to Rome, and apply 
himself to affairs of state. 

There his pleadings soon procured him friends and 
admirers ; the interest of Valerius, too, greatly as- 
sisted his rise to preferment; so tlmt he was first 
made a tribune of the soldiers, and afterwards qusstor. 
And having gained great reputation and honour in 
those employments, he was joined with Valerius him- 
self in the highest dignities, being his coUeague both 
as consul and as censor. 

Among all the ancient senators, he attached him- 
self chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not so much on ac- 
count of the great power and honour he had acquired, 
as for the sake of his life and manners, which Cato 
considered as the best model to form himself upon. 
So that he made no scruple of differing with the 
great Scipio, who, though at that time but a young 
man» yet actuated by a spirit of emulation, was the 
person who most opposed the power of Fabius. For 
being sent qussstor with Scipio to the war in Africa, 
and perceiving that he indulged himself, as usual, in 
an unbounded expense, and lavished the public money 
upon the trpops, he took the Kberty to remonstrate ; ob- 
serving, '^ That the expense itself was not the greatest 
evil, but the corisequeufce of that expense, since it 
corrupted the ancient ^hn^licity of the soldiery, who 
when they had moi'e'hioney than was necessary for 
their subsistence, were sure to bestow it upon luxury 
and riot." Scipio answered, " he had no need of a 
very exact and frugal treasurer, because he intended 
to spread all his sails in the ocean of war, and because 
his country expected from him an account of services 
performed, not of money expended/* Upon this Gato 
left Sicily, and returned to Rome, where, together 
with Fabius, he loudly complained to the senate of 



f* Scipio^'s immeiiuse provision, and of h\9^ fuming hri. 
|ijjpQ^9 like a boyj hi wrestling-^riogs aad theatres^ aft if 
h^ had not beea sent out to make war, but to exhibit 
^Eimes and shows/' In consequence of this, tribunes 
were sent to examine into the affair, with orders^ if 
the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio back to 
Rome. Scipio represented to them, ^' That success 
depended entirely upon the greatness of the prepara^ 
tio&s,'' and made Uiem sensible, '' That though he 
spent his hours of leisure in a cheerful manner with 
his friends, his liberal way of Uving had not caused 
him to neglect any great or imp<)^rtant business/' 
iWith jLhis defence the commissioners were satisfied* 
and he set sail for Africa. 

. As for Cato, he continued to gain so much in* 
fluence and authority by his eloqwnce, that he was 
commonly ^Ued the Roman Demosthenes ; but he 
jwas stiU more celebrated for hi^ qwti^ner of Uving, 
His excellence as. a speaker awakened a general emu* 
lation among the ycfuth to distinguish thempelvey the 
same way, and to sur|m.sa each other : but few were 
willing to imitate hm ii^ the ancient custom of tilling 
the, field with their own. hands, in eating a dinner 
prepared without fire« and a spare frugal supper t 
fewu^;Uke him» «pu)d be ^tisl^^ with a plain dfes« 
^nd ja pooo: QOttagOi ot think it, mare bwourable ;not 
to. want the superftuitie^ <>f lif^ than to possess theam^ 
For the conMaaonwenlth qow na logger retained its 
primitive purity and integrity, by reason of the VMt 
extent of its dominions; iSM many diQesront affaii^ 
^nder its managements aad th^ infinite number of 
p^ple that were sul^ect to its <:ommand, had intro* 
^uced a grec^t variety of customs and modes of living. 
Justly, therefore, was Gato entitled to adnuration, 
when the other citizens were frightened at labour, 
and enervated by pleasure, and he alone was uncon^ 
quered by either, not only while young and ambi- 
tious, but when old and gray-haired, after his consul- 
ibip and triumph ; Uke a brave wrestler, who after he 
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has come off ocmqueior^ obseives the oomikioii 'itrles^ 
and continues his exercises to the last. 

He himself teUs us that he never wore a garmiftnt 
that cost him more than an bmidred druchmas ; that 
even when prietor or consul be dranh the same vrine 
with his slaves; that a dinner ivever coet him from 
the market above thirty ase^; and that he vms ihflii 
frugal for the sake of his country^ that be might be 
able to endure the harder services in war. He adds^ 
that having got amosig some goods be was heir lb, a 
fHece of Babylonian tapestry, be sold it immediately t 
that the vmUs of his countFy-bouses were neidier 
plastered nor white*wash^ ; that be never gave mere 
for a slave than fifteen hundred drachma$y as not re- 
quiring im his servants delicate shines and fine faces, 
but strength and ability to laboai*, that tliey might ht 
fit to be employed in bis stables; about his cattle^ or 
joich tike businei^ ; and these' be thought proper to 
fiiell again when tbey grew old^, thatlM^ might hsrve 
iM> useless persons t0 maintain. In a word^ be thoiigbt 
nothing cbeap that wms sniiperflmi^us; that what a maA , 
jhas BO need of is de^r even at a peftiny ; and that it 
is mvch better'to have fields wherelbe {dough goes 
4ut cattle feed, than fine gardews and walks that require 
iBueb watlerin^ aftd sweispin^w . > ; 

Spine imputed i these ^things ti0 a narrowness of 
spirit, 'while ctiiers supposed that lie betook bimseif 
tlo tiiis'oentracted manner of living, in order to cot^ 
rect by bisfoxampfe the growing lutury of the age. 
For my part, ' S cannot bat diargti bis using his^ serr 
.vttdts like so ma;iiy beasts of burden, and ^mii^ 
them off, or aelling them, Mrben i^own old, M the 

. * Cato says in express- terms^ '^ A master of ^ family tshoylcl sejl 
his old •xen, and all the hoped citt^^ that are of a 4ellclite jfrj^nje ; all 
liM sleeji' that are net h&fAf, <faeii^^oc4> tkek very'|yellAy'h^^mild 
'ffAUi9pld^\f«gg9i9i snd hisiiUi«n9^mentf.of liiuba*dtfy>;jba ahoiiid 
mJi suph of lufl filav<^8 as were olc^iiF infu^p, md ^vesy t|iing<eis^that 
is old or useless. A master of ar fipnlly should love to sell, uotj ta b^y .." 
What a fin^ contrast there is between ike ^pvAi of ^s oJd' j^oic, anji 
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accoiiut of a mean and ungenerous spirit^ nhtch 
thinks that the sole tie between man and man is in- 
terest or necessity. But goodness moves in a larger 
• sphere than justice : the obligations of law and equity 
reach only to mankind, but kindness and beneficence 
should be extended to creatures of every species ; 
and these still flow from the breast of a well*natured 
man^ as streams that issue from the living fountain. 
A good man will take care of his horses and dogs^ not 
only while they are young, but when old and past 
service. Thus the people of Athens^ when they had 
finished the temple called Hecatompedan^ set at liberty 
the Ibeasts of burden that had been chiefly employed 
in that work^ suffering them to pasture at laige, free 
from any further service. It is said, that one pf these 
afterwards came of its own accord to work^ and put- 
tine itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. — This pleased the peojde, 
and they made a decree that it should be kept at the 
public charge as long as it lived. The graves of 
Gi men's mares^ with which he thrice conquered at 
the Olympic games,, are still to be seen near his own 
tomb. Many have shown particular marks of regard 
in burying the dogs which they had cherished and 
been fond of; and, among the rest, Xanthippus, of 
old^ whose dog svmm by the side of his galley to 
Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to abandon 
their city^ was afterwards buried by his master upon 
a promontory^ which to this day is called the dog's 
grave. We certainly ought not to treat living crea- 
tures like shoes or household goods^ which, when 
worn out with use, we throw away; and were it only 
to learn benevolence to humankind, we should be 
merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I 
would not sell even an old ox that had laboured for 
me ; much less would I remove, for the sake of a little 
money, a man grown old in my service, from his 
usual place and diet ; for to him, poor lyan ! it would 
be as bad as banishment; since he could be of no 
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more use to the buyer than he was to the seller. But 
Cato, as if he took a pride in these things^ tells us, 
that, when consul, he left his war-horse in Spain, to 
save the public the charge of his freight. Whether 
such things as these are instances of greatness or lit- 
tleness of soul, let the reader judge for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
Pop, when general of the army, he took no more from 
the public, for himself and those about him, than 
three Attic medimni of wheat a mouthy and less than 
a medimnus and a half of barley for his horses. And 
when he was governor of Sardinia, though his prede- 
cessors had put the province to a very great expense 
for pavilions, bedding, and apparel, and still more by 
the number of friends and servants they had about 
them, and by the great and sumptuous entertainments 
they gave, he, on the contrary, was as remarkable for 
his frugaUty. Indeed, he put the public to no man- 
ner of charge. Instead of making use of a carriage, 
he walked from one town to another, attended only 
by one officer, who carried his robe and a vessel for 
libations. But if in these things he appeared plain 
and easy to those that were under his command, he 
pre srved a gravity and severity in every thing else. 
For he wa^ inexorable in whatever ^related to public 
justice, and inflexibly rigid in the execution of his 
orders; so that the Roman government had never 
before appeared tor that peojne either so awful or so 
amiable*. 

This contrast was found, not only in his manners, 
but in his style, which was elegant, fecetious, and 
familiar, and at the same time grave, nervous, and 
sententious. Thus Plato tells us, *^the outside of 
Socrates was that of a satyr and buflboh, but his soul 
was all virtue, and from within him came such divine 

^ His only amusement was to hear the instructions of the poet 
Ennius, under whom he learned the Greek sciences. He banished 
usurers from his {Krorince, and reduced the interest upon loans almost 
to noUiing. 
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and pathetic things as piereed the heurt, and direw 
tears from the hearers/' And as the same tnay justly 
be affirmed of Cato, I cannot comprehend their mean- 
ing, who compare his language to that of Lysias. I 
leave this, howerer^ to be decided by those who are 
more capable than myself of judging of the severid 
sorts of style used among the Romans : und being 
persuaded that a man's disposition may be discovered 
much better by hb speech than by his looks (though 
some are of a different opinion)^ I shall set down 
some of Cato's remarkable sayings. 

One day when the Romans clamoured violently 
and unseasonably for a distribution of corn^ to di0<- 
suade them from it, he thus began his address : It i$ 
a difficvU taskf my fsUow-cUizens, io $peakto the hetfy^ 
becau9e d hath no eavB. Another time^ com[dainkig 
of the luxury of the Romans^ he said^ U was a hard 
matter to save that tihffrom rum where a fish was sold 

, for fmyre than an ox. On another occasion^ he said^ 
The Roman people were Wee sheep, far as those cask 
ecaree be brought to stir singfy, but dlina body readify 
faUow their leaders, just such are ye. The w/en whose 
<:ounsdyou would not take as indwiduals, lead you tsiik 
ease in a crowd: Speakifig of the power of yranen, 
he said/ All Toen natutMy govern the arnneHy ine 
govern aUmen^ and our wives govern us, Buf vthts 
might be taken from the Apopbthegmft of Tfaenrit^ 
to<3es. For^ his son directing in most things through 
his mother, he said^ The Athenians govern ^^e<jf eeks, 
/ govern the Athenians, you^ wifSf gatfeam me, 4md 

jfour son governs yen ; let him thennise that pawet with 
moderation^ wMtk, ckOii asks is^ ^ts him abode aU 
the Greeks. Atiother of Catols sayirigs was, JSfeirf 
the Roman people faced the value, not onbfsf the seve- 
ral kinds rftoiaurs^ but ^fihe arts and seieaoes. For, 
added he, as the dyers dye that sort of purple which 
tfe most agreeable to yd^, so our youth oidy stuthf and 
strive to excel in sv,ch things, us you e^eem ana com- 
mend. Exhorting the people to virtue, he said, ffk 
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u hjf wtue and tenqteranee that you are become great, 
change not for the worse; but if by intemperance and 
vice, change for the better; for you are ahreaAy great 
enough by such means as these. Of such as were 
perpetually soliciting for great offices, he said^ Uke 
men who knew not their way^ they wanted Uctors 
always to conduct them. He found fault with tb« 
people for often choosing the same persons consuls ; 
You either, said he^ think the consulate oflHtle worth, 
or that there are but few worthy o/* the constUate. 
Concerning one of his enemies who ted a very profli^^ 
gate and in&mous life^ he said^ His mother takes U 
for a curse and not a jtra^er, when any one wishes this 
son may survioe her. Pointing to a man who had 
«old a paternal estate near the sea-side^ he pretended 
to admire him^ as one that was stronger than the sea 
itself; For, said he^ what the sea couM not have swal^ 
lowed without d^ieidty, this man has taken dawn mUh 
all the ease imaginable. When king Eumenes* came 
to Rome> the senate received him with extraordinary 
r^spect^ and the great meh strove which should do 
him the most honour^ but Cato visibly neglected and 
shunned him. Upon which somebody said^ Why do 
you sbim^ EumeneSf who is so good a man, aa^ so 
great a friend to the Ramans ? That may be, answered 
Q^U>% out I took upon a king as a creature that feeds 
ujp^n hum,anjl6sh; and ^M the kings that have been 
so nmeh cried i^, I find not one to be compared wiih 
an Epaminondas. aP^clss, a Themistoeks, a Manius 
Curim,orwith<Hamdca!i^smnamed Boreas. He used 
to say, (hat his enemies hated him, because he ne^ 
glided his ovm concerns^ and rose b^ore day to mind 
tho$» of the public. But that he had r^^her his good 
actions shotUd go unrewarded^ than his bad ones un* 
punished; and that he patdoned e»eary boify's fatdts 
sooner them his own. The Romans having sent three 
ambassadors to the king of Bythinia, of whom one 

"^ £iimeiies went to Rmxm m tbe ytmr of Umm Ml. Cata vmif 
ihen tliktfHBin».yeari ioid. 
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had the gout, another had his skull trepanned, and 
the third was-reckbned little better than a fool, Cato 
smiled, and said, Thof had sent an embassy which 
had neither feet^ head, nor heart. Whfen Scipio ap- 
plied to him, at the request of Polybius, in behalf of 
the Achasan exiles*, and the matter was much can- 
vassed in the senate, some speaking for their being 
restored, and some against it, Cato rose up, and said, 
As if we had ttothmg else to do, we sit here all day de- 
hating whether a few poor old Greeks shall be buried 
by our grave-diggers or those of their own country. 
The senate then decreed, that the exiles should return 
home ; and Polybius, some days after, endeavoured 
to procure another meeting of that respectable body, 
to restore those exiles to their former honours in 
Achaia. Upon this affair he sounded Cato, who aii* 
sweredy smiling, This was just as if Ulysses should 
have wanted to enter the Cy clops' caroe again for a hat 
and a belt which he had left beJiind. It was a saying 
of his. That wise men team more from fools, than 
fools from the wise; for the wise avoid the error of 
fools, while fools do not profit by the examples of the 
wise Another of his sayings was. That he liked a 
young man that blushed, more than one that turned 
pale : and that he did^not like a soldier who moved his. 
hands in marching, and his feet infighting, and who 
snored louder in bed than he shouts in battle. Jesting 
upon a very fat man, he said, Of what service to his 
country can mch a body be, whicn is nothing btit belly ? 
When an epicure desired to be admitted into his 
friendship, he said. He cotdd not live with a matt 
whose palate had quicker sensations than his heart. 
He usc^ to say. The soul of a lover Jived in the body 

* The Achseans, in the first year of the hundred and fifty-third 
ol3nnp]ad, entered into measures for delivering up their country to the 
king of Persia, but, being discovered, a thousand of theni were 
seized, and comj}elled to live exiles in Italy. There they continued 
seventeen years ; after which, about three hundred, who were still 
living, were restored by a decree of the senate, which was particu- 
larly made m favour of Polybius, who was one of the number. 
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^ anotker: And that tk all his life he tieoer repented 
out of three things ; the first was, that he had tru^ed 
a vDoman vntii a secret; the second, that he had gone 
by sea, when he wight have gone by land ; and the 
wirdy that he had passed one £^ without hawing a will 
by him*. To an old debauchee^ he said. Old age has 
deforrmties enough of its own : do not add to it the 
deformity of vice. A tribune of the people^ who had 
the character of a poisoner, proposing a bad law, and 
taking great pains to have it passed, Cato said to hini. 
Young man, I know not which is most dangerous, to 
drink what you mix, or to enact what, you propose. 
Being scurriiously treated by a man who led a disso^ 
kite and infamous life, he said, /{ is upon very unequal 
terms that I contend wUhyou ; for you are accustomed 
to he ^ken ill of, and con speak it xoUh pleasure ; but 
with me it is unusual to hear it, and disagreeable to 
^Ipeak it. Such was the manner of his repartees and 
short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Va- 
lerius Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain 
which the Romans call citerior, hither, fell to his lotf . 
While he was subduing some of the nations there by 
arms, and winning others by kindness, a great army, 
of barbarians fell upon him, and he was in danger of 
bdng driven out in dishonour. On this occasion he 
sent to desire succours of his neighbours the Celtibe^ 
rians, who demanded two hundred talents for that 
service. All the officers of his army thought it into- 

^ This Ims been nusundergtood by aU the traiuktors, who have 
agreed in rendering it, ^^ that he had passed one day idly^" 

-}- As Gato's troops consisted, for the most part, of raw soldiers, 
he took great pains to discipline them, considering that they had to 
deal witi^ the Spaniards, who, in their wars with the Romans and 
Carthaginians, had learned the militaxy art, and were naturally brave, 
and courageous. Before he came to action, he sent away his fleet, 
that his soldiers might place all their hopes in their valour. With 
the same view, when he came near the enemy, he took a compass, 
and posted his army behind them in the plain ; so that the Spaniards 
were between him and his camp. 
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lerable^ that the Romans ghoald be obliged to purchase 
asflirtance of the barbarians : but Cato said^ A ia no 
such great hardshy) ; for if we conquer ^ we shall pay 
them at the enemy's expense ; and ^'we are conquered, 
there will be nehody exAer to pay or make the demand. 
He gained the battle^ and erery thing afterwards sue* 
oeeded to his wish. Polybius tells us, that the walls 
of all the Spanish towns on this side the river Bietis 
were razed by his oominand in one day *, notwitii* 
standing the towns were numerous, and their inhabi-- 
tents bsave; Cbto himsetf says, he took more cities 
than he speat days in Spain : nor is it a vain boast ; 
for th^ were actually no fewer than four hundred. 
Though this campaign afforded the soldiers great 
booty, he ga^ve cadi m tlwm a pound weight of silver 
besides, sayings It was bMer that maw of the BofMms 
shotM retrnn wdh sib>er m their podcets, than a fern 
isnth gold^ And for his own part, he assures us/ Uiot 
of all that was taken in the war, nothing came to his 
share but wlmt he eat and drank. Not that I hlame^ 
says he, those that seek tknr own adcantage in these 
t^ngs ; hot I had rather contend for wdour xdth the 
bfrave, than far weidth with the rim, or in rapadous" 
ness with the covetous. Am^d he not only kept him* 
sdf dear of extortion, but aB that w^i^e immediatefy 
under his direction. He had five servants with htm 
in this expedition, one of whom, named Paecus, had 
purchased dsree boys that were among the prisoners : 
but when he knew tlial his master was informed of 
it, unable to bear the thoughts of coming into his pre- 
sence, he hanged himsdE Upon which Cato sold 
the boys, and put the money into the pubKc treasury. 

^ As fbe dread of his nanie proeuied Mm great fespeti m t3Bi t&0 
l^ovinces beyond the Ifoents, he yntohe the same diay private lettenr 
to tile commanders of sererai ibrtified towns, ordering them fe demo^ 
Ksh widhoat delay their ftntifications ; and assmring Hhem flnft Iter 
would pardon none btit such as ttttMj complied yfiSi his ordets. 
Every one of the comnnmders beKcring the orders to be scttt oriy "H* 
himself, immechately beat down their walk andtawers. 

Liv.l. xstxr. c.l*. 
2 



While he was settling the liffitirs of SptfiOf Sdfio 
the Greats who was his enemy^ and wanted to break 
the course of his success^ and have the finishing of 
the war himself, nttinagcd matters so as to get himsdf 
appointed his successor. After which he made all 
possible haste to take the commaad of the army from 
him. But Cato hearing of his march^ took five com« 
paniesi of foot, and five hundred horse, as a convoy to 
attend upon Scipio, and as he went to meet \nm, de* 
feated the Lacetanians, and took among them six 
hundred Roman deserters^ whom he caused to be put 
to death. And upon Scipio's expressing his di^* 
pleasure at this^ he answered ironically, Iwme would 
be great indeed, tfmen tf birth would notyiield tkepalm 
of virtue to the comnumaUtf, and if plebeians^ Uke him^ 
8€^^ would contend for exedknce with men tf birth and 
pimity. Besides, as the aeoate had decreed^ that 
nothing should be altered which Cato had ordered 
and established^ the post which Scipio bad made so 
nviscfa interest fioor^ rather tai^nished his own glory than 
tbatt of Cato ; for he co«tinued inactive during that 
government. 

In the mean time^ Cato was honoured with a tri^ 
umph. But he did not act afterwards like those 
whose ambition is oiily. for fame, and not for virtue, 
and who having reached tiie highest honours,, heme 
the offici of consul and led up triuiaphs, wididmw 
fipom public Irasinesfi^ and give up the rest of their 
days to ease and pfeasiiffe. On the bontmry, like 
theee who are just entered upoa business^ and thirst 
for honour and renown, .be everted hiaself as if be 
was beginning his luce asew^ bis services being al^ 
Ways ready brai fiMr l»f friends in paslkular, and for 
lAie cilizens in general^ eSA^a at the bar or in the 
fidd. For he w-ent with (&w Consul Tiberius Sem^* 
pvenius to Thaave and die Danube *> as his Ueute- 
nmrt Awd^ as b legioiiary Tribune^ he attended 

* *Fhe year alter his Consulsbip^ and the second jear of fhe 
ntinated and ibrty*5trtii tj^nipifitf • • ' * ' ' . 
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Manias Acilius Glabrio into Greece^ in tiie war 
against Antiochus the Great; who, next to Hanni- 
bal, was the most foritaidable enemy the Romans 
ever bad. For having recovered almost all the pro- 
vinces of Asia which Seleucus Nicanor had possessed, 
and reduced many warlike nations of barbarians^ he 
was so much elated as to think the Romans the only 
match for him in the field. Accordingly he crossed 
the sea with a powerful army, colouring his design 
with the specious pretence of restoring liberty to me 
Greeks, of which, however, they stood in no need ; 
for, being lately delivered by the favour of the Ro- 
mans from the yoke of Philip and the Macedonians, 
they were free already, and were governed by their 
own laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commo- 
tion, and unresolved how to act; being corrupted 
with the splendid hopes infused by the orators whom 
Antiochus had gained. Acilius, therefore, sent am- 
bassadors to the several states ; Titus Flaminius ap- 
peased the disturbances, and kept most of the Greeks 
in the Roman interest, without using any violent 
means, as I have related in his life ; and Cato con- 
firmed the people of Corinth, as well as those of Pa- 
tres and JBgium in their duty. He also made a con- 
siderable stay at Athens ; and it is said, there is still 
extant a speech of his, which he delivered to the 
Athenians in Greek, expressing his admiration of the 
virtue of their ancestors, ai^d his satis&ction in be- 
holding the beauty and grandeur of their city. But 
this account is not true, for he spoke to them by an 
interpreter. Not that he was ignorant of Greek ; but 
chose to adhere to/the customs of his country, and 
laugh at those wjbo admired nothing but what was 
Greek. He, therefore, ridiculed Posthumius Albanus, 
who had written a history in that language, and made 
an apology for the improprieties of expression, saying. 
He ought to bepardonedf if he wrote it by command of 
the Amphictyons. We are assured that the Athenians 
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admired the strength and conciteneM of his language; 
for what he deliyered in few words, the interpreter 
was obliged to make use of many to explain ; inso^ 
much that he ItH them in the opinion^ that the ex- 
pressions of the Greeks flowed only from the lips^ 
while those of the Romans came from the heart*. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of 
Thermopylae with his troops, and added walls and 
entrenchments to the natural fortificati<ms of the 
place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking the war 
could not touch him. And indeed tl^e Romans de- 
spaired of forcing the pass. But Cato recollecting . 
the cii'cuit the Persians had taken on a like* occasionf , 
set out in the night with a proper detachment. 

WJien they had advanced a considerable height, 
the guide, who was one of the prisoners, missed his 
way, and wandering about among ^impracticable 
places and precipices, threw the soldiers into inex- 
pressible dread and despair. Cato seeing the danger, 
ordered his forces to halt, while he,>^im one Lucius 
Manlius, who waSi':dexteroua in climbing the steep 
mountains J, went for:fi^ard with great difficulty and 
at the hazard of bis life, at midnight without anjr 
moon ; scrambling -among wild olive trees and steep 
rocks that still more tippeded his view, and added 
darkness to the obscurity. At last they hit upon a 
path which seemed to lead down to the. enemy's camp. 

* There cannot be a stronger instance than this, that the brief 
expression of the Spartans was owing to the native simplicity of iStkeir 
manners, and the sincerity oif "^eirh^artd. It was the ex|mision of 
nature — ^Artiicial and circuiidoitetdfy eifNrdssioii, like iicentioiw piiiiift- 
ings, are the conseqaences of iicentiotis life; 

•f In the Persian war, Leonidas, »with three Tiundred Spartans 
only, sustained the shock of an innumerable multitude in thie pasi 
of Thermopylae, until the barbarians, ietchinf a compass round ths 
mountains by by-wftys, came upon him belund^ aAd^cut his party in 
pieces. " , » j ; 

J The mountains to the east of ttie Straits of THprmopylaB are com- 
prehended under the name of Oeta, and the hi^est bf thiem'is dalled 
CalHdromus, at the foot of which is a road sixty feet broad. Ltv. 

. xxxvi. c. 15:' "■' • ■"' '« ':' «'="••• 
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There they set up inarlcs upoh some of the roost con-^ 
spicubU9 rocks on the top of the mountain Callidro*^ 
mus; and returning the same way^ took the whole 
party with them; whom they conducted by the direc- 
tion of the marks, ahd so regained the littie^th ; 
where they made a proper disposition of the troops. 
They had marched but a little forther^ when the path 
ftdled them, and they saw nothing before them but a 
p¥ecipice^ which distressed them still more ; for they 
could not yet perceive that they weire near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear^ when one of them 
thought he heard the sound of human voices, and a 
little after they saw the Grecian camp, and the ad- 
vanced ffuatd at the fdot of the rock. Cato, therefore^ 
made a halt, and sent to acquaint the Firmians that he 
wanted to speak with them in private*. TheseVere 
fiDops whose fidelity and courage he had experienced 
oh the most dangerous occasions. They hastened 
into his presetice> when he thus addi^ssed them : *' I 
vrant to take one Of the etiemy alive» to learn of him 
Who they are that compose this advanced guard, and 
how many in number ; aiid to be informed what is the 
dispoi^ition and order of their whole army^ and what 
farepiurations they hnvb mfide to receive us ; but the 
biisiniess requires the speed and Impetuosity of lioris^ 
Who rush into a hei^d of tinltorotts beasta.'' 

When Cato had d6ne speaking, the Firmians, 
without further preparation, poured down the moun- 
tain, surprised the advanced guard, dispersed them^ 
look onearmed man, and brought him to Cato. The 
prisoiiei^ informed him> that the main body of the 
army was encamped with the king in the narrow pass^ 
|Lnd that the detachment which guarded the heights 
eonsisted of six hundred select mtolians. Cato, de- 
spising these trodps, as well on account of their small 
number, as their negligence, drew his sword, and 
Yttshed upon them vnth all the alarm of voices and 

'*' Finmum was a Roman colony in Picen^^ 
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trumpets. Thie .£toIian« no sooRet saw bmi dascend; 
from the itiomitains; than they fled to the main liody, 
and put the whole in the utmost confusion. 

At the sftrine timcJ Maniu^ forced the entrench- 
ments of Antiochu^ below^ alnd poured iato the pass 
with bis army. Antiochus himself bein^woilnded 
in the mouth with a stone, .a0d:.hairipg6omeof bb 
teeth struek out> the anguish obU^d him to turn his. 
horse and retire. After bis retreat^ no part of his. 
army could stand the shock of the RiMnans ; and 
though Hiere appeared no hopes of escaping by flight, 
by reason of tne straitness of ihe road, the&ep 
marsbes on one side and. rocky precipices on tiie 
otber^ yet they crowded along tturough those narrow 
passages, and pushing each other down, perished: 
miserably, out of fear of being destroyed by the 
Romans*. 

; Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, 
and thought boasting a natural attendant on great 
actions, is v^ry pompous in his account of this ex* 
ploit. He says, ^^That tlw>se who. saw him charg- 
ing the enemy, routing and pursuing them, declared, 
that Cato owed less to tht people of Rome, than' 
the people of Rome owed to Gato; and that the 
Consul Manitts JlimaeU^ coming /hot from the fight, ; 
took him in his ai^ms as he tob came panting from^ 
the action, and. embracing him a lohgtime, cried 
out, in a transport of joy, that neither he nor the 
whole Roman people could sufficiently reward Gatb's 
merit/' 

> Immisdiately after the battle, the Consul sent him 
with an account of it to Romey that he m^t be the 
ftrst to carry the iiews'<^ his owa- adiievements^ 
With a favourable wind he sailed lil .Brundusium ; 
frxmi thenoehe reached Tarentum in one day: and 
having travelled four days mor^^ he arrrved at Romci 
^ft fi^.day altep^ he landed, tod was* thv ' fiiyt ^that 
bcdu^^t {the trewi). of . the victory^ VHia amvid 
the. city ifvdtb aiicriicee and otiiler teslimblites ^J^v 

c2 
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and gave the people so high an opinion of themselyesr^ 
that they now believed there could be no bounds to 
their empire or their power. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato*s actions ; 
and with respect to civil affairs^ he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders^ and bringing* 
them to justice^ a thing that well deserved his atten- 
tion. For he prosecuted several, and encouraged 
and assisted others in carrying on their prosecutions. 
Thus he set up Petilius against Scipio the Great ; 
but secure in the dignity of his £eimily, and his own 
greatness of mind, Scipio treated the accusation with 
Uie utmost contempt. Cato perceiving he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropped the prosecu- 
tion ; but with some others who assisted him in the 
cause impeached his brother Lucius Scipio, who 
was sentenced to pay a fine which his circumstances 
could not answer, so that he was in danger of impri- 
sonment ; and it was not without great difficulty and 
appealing to the Tribunes, that he was dismissed. 

We have also an account of a young man who had 
procured a verdict against an enemy of his father who 
was lately dead, and had him stigmatized. Cato met 
him as he was passing through the forum, and taking 
bim by the hand, addressed him in these words : '' It 
is thus we are to sacrifice to the manes of our parents, 
not with the blood of goats and lambs, but with the 
tears and condemnation of their enemies.'' 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; but 
when in the business of the state he gave the least 
handle, was certainly prosecuted, and sometimes in 
danger of being condemned. For it is said that near 
fifty impeachments were brought against him, and 
the last, when he was eighty *six years of age: on 
which occasion he made use of that memorable ex- 
pression, '' It 18 hard that I who have Hoed with men 
of one generation, should he obliged to make my defence 
to liijose of another.'' Nor was this the end of his 
contests at the bar ; for, four years after, at the age 
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of ninety *, he impeached Servilius Gdba : so that, 
like Neitor^ he lived three generations^ and, like 
him, was always in action. In short, after having 
constantly opposed Scipio in matters of government, 
be lived until the time of young Scipio, his adopted 
grandson^and son of Paulus iEmilius, who conquered 
Perseus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his Consulship, Cato stood for the 
office of Censor, which was the highest dignity in the 
republic. For, beside the other power and authority 
that attended this office, it gave the magistrate a right ^ 
of inquiry into the lives and manners of the citizens. 
The Romans did not think it proper that any one 
should be left to follow his own inclinations without 
inspection or control, either in marriage, in the pro- 
creation of children, in his table, or in the company 
be kept. But, convinced that in these private scenes 
of life a man's real character was much more dis^ 
tineuishable than in his public and political trans* 
actions, they appointed two magistrates, the one out 
of the Patricians, and the other out of the Plebeians, 
to inspect, to correct, and to chastise such as they 
found giving into dissipation and licentiousness, and 
deserting the ancient and established manner of liv- 
ing. These great officers they called Censors : and 
they had power to deprive a Roman knight of his 
horse, or to expel a senator that led a vicious and 
disorderly life. They likewise took an estimate of 
each citizen's estate, and enrolled them according to 
their pedigree, quality, and condition. 

This office has several other great prerogatives an*^ 

^ Plutarch here is not coBBifltent widi himaelf. Towards the be- 
ginning of his life he says that Cato was, but seventeen years old at 
tiie.time of Hannibal's success in Italy ; and at th^ conclusion he tells 
that Cato died just at the beginning of the third Punic war. But 
Hannibal came into Italy in ' the year of Rome 534 ; and the, third 
Punic war broke out sev«nty yeara after, in the- year of Rome 604. 
According Jto this, computation^ C^to could not be more than eighty- 
5eveh y«^Jr8 old when he died ; and this account is confirm^ b^ ^ 
Cicero. ' 



nei^ed to it : and therefore whea Ca(0 solicited it, 
the priacipal senators opposed him. The motive to 
this opposition with some of the Patriciaus was envy: 
for they imagined it would be a disgrace to the no^ 
bility^ if persons of a mean and obscure origin w»e 
;elevated to the highest honour in the state; with 
others it was fear : for> conscious that th^r lives 
were vicious^ and that they had departed from the 
ancietit simplicity of manners^ they dreaded the aus^ 
terity of Cato; because they belieted lie would be 
titern and inexorable in his office. Having eon- 
suUed and prepared their measures, they put up 
seven candideUes^ in opposition to Oeito; and ima- 
gining that the people wanted to be governed with 
an easy band^ they soothed them with hopes of a 
mild Censorship. Cato, on the contrary, ^ without 
condescending to the least flaitery or oomplaisanoe, 
in liis speeches from the rostrum, pcofessed his reso« 
lution to ptmisli every tnstande «of vice ; and loudly 
declaring that the city wahiited great reformation, 
ix^njuried the people., if thiey were wise, to ch6oi»e, not 
the mildest, but the severest physician. He told diem 
that he was ooe of that character, and:, amoitg iht 
Katriciavis, Valerius Flatscus was another; andtbajt 
with bim for his colleague, and him only, he could 
hope to render good service to the common wealtiK, 
by effectually cutting off, like another hydra, th^ 
Spreading luxury and effeminacy of the times. Hie 
aMl(^ed, that he saw others pressing into the Cenisort' 
ship, in order to exerdsse that office in a b^d manner^ 
because they weri» vfmid of such as would discharge 
it faithfully. 

The Roman people, on tiiis occasion, showed them- 
selves truly great, and worthy of the best of leaders ; 
for^ far from dreading the severity of this inflexible 
man, they rejected those smoother candidates that 
seemed ready to consult Aetr pleasure in every thing, 
and chose Valerius Placcus with Cato; attending to 
the latter not as a man that solicited the office of 



Censor^ bat as one who^ already, possessed of ii; gave 
out his orders by, virtue of his authoiilyw < 

The first thing Cato did^ was to ntme his. £rieii4 
and colleague Lucius Valeriul Flaoeus chiof of the 
senate, ana to exp^l many others the houlse ;>|vurtir 
culariy Ludus Quintius^ who had been Consul aevttm 
years before, and, what was still a greater hosottp, 
was brother to Titus Flaminius^^ who overthrew 
king Philip. 



He expelled also Manilius, another senator, whom 
the general opinion had marked oat for Consul, be- 
cause he had gifven his wife a kiss in the day-tine iA 
the sight of his daughter. ^' F<Hr Us own part,'' he 
said, " his wife never embraced him but when It 
thundered dreadMly," adding, byway of joke, ^^ThM 
he was happy when Jupiter pleased to thuader.*^ 

He was censured as having m^ely indulged Ms 
envy, when he d^roded Lueius, who was broth^ 
to Seipio the Great, and had been honoured wifli 4 
triumph; for he took from him his horse; and ;$t 
was believed he did it to 'insult «tbe memory pf Selfpio 
Africanus. Bat there was another dung that y^^ 
dered him move generally ob.no«iouB, and ihat wiUi 
the reformation Iikb introduced in point of luxuvy^ 
It was impossible for him to be^n his attack upo^ 
it openly, because the whole body off the people was 
infected, and therefore he too]( an indineet' method. 
He caused an estimate to be taken of ^11 tippii^^l^ 
canriages, female otnamente, ftii^u)"^ aifid ^utenslll^^ 
a«id whatever exceeded ^een hundred '^h^dckmiisilk 
vahie, he rated at ten times as ^aucb, and itfltix^^^ 
tax -according tp lltat val^cin. Fdr every thkMik^ 
ases he made 43iem pay tk^se,^ tha^ findii^^h^ 
selves burde^Md vntti fbe ttutj wMlei<the modest' jsnd 

• ' ','.';. .... .,1 0: • > ;'.'• '»-.f; i');; 
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frusal, with equal substance, paid much less to the 
public, they might be. induced to retrench their ap* 
pedrance. This procured him many.enemies, not otily 
vmotig those if ho, radier than part with their luxury, 
submitted to the tax, but among those who lessen^ 
ed the expense of their figure, to avoid it. For the 
generality of mankind think that prohibition to show 
their wealth is the same thing as taking it away, and 
that opulence is seen in the superfluities, not in the 
necessaries of life. And this (we are told) was wha"^ 
surprised Aristo the philosopher ; for he conld not 
comprehend why those that are possessed of super- 
fluities should be accounted bappy, rather than such 
as ' abound in what. is necesseu*y and useful. But 
Scopes the Thessalian,. when one of his friends asked 
}^m for sQmething; that could be of little use to him, 
fi^ gave hiixi that as a reason why he should granjt 
his requeif:^ made^ answer, " It is in these useless and 
superfluous things that I am rich and happy'' Thus 
the desire of wealtl^, iBar from being a natural passion, 
j|s a fpreign and ady^n[titious one, arising from vidgar 
opiniqu.: // 

. Oatq paid no regard to .these ccmplaints, but be- 
ca?ne still more severe and rigid. He cut off the 
pipeii by which people conveyed water from the 
publi|(^i fountains into their houses and garden^, and 
4e9)plished all the buUdings that projected 'out into 
' the streets. He lowered the price of public works, 
and farmed out the public revenues at the highest 
ni^te they co^ld besar. By these things he brouc^ht 
jupon himself the hatred of vast numbers of people : 
4P that Titus Flamii^ius and his party attacked him, 
land prevailed with the senate to annul the contracts 
)ie had made for repairing the temples and pubhc 
buildings, as detrimental to the state. Nor did they 
stop here, but indted the boldest of the Tribunes to 
accuse him to the people, and fine him two talents. 
They likewise opposed him very much in his build- 
ing, at the public charge, a hall below the senate- 
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house by i\it forum, which he finished notwithstand- 
ing) and caUed the Porcian hall. 

The people^ however, appear to have been highly 
pleased with his behaviour in his office. For when 
they erected his statue in' the temple of Health, they 
made no mention on the pedestal of his victories and 
his triumph, but the inscription was to this effect : 
" In honour of Cato the Censor, who, when the 
Roman commonwealth was degenerating into licen* 
tft>usness, by good discipUne and wise institutions 
restored it" 

Before this, he laughed at those who were fond 
of such honours, and- said, *^ They were not aware 
that they plumed themselves upon the workmanshifi 
of' founders, statuaries, and painters, while the Ro- 
mans bore about a more glorious image of him in 
thdr hearts/* And to those that expressed their 
wonder, that while many persons of little note had 
their statues, Cato had none, he said. He had much 
rather it should he asked, why he had not a status, 
than why he had one. In short, he was of opinion 
that a ^od citizen should not even accept of his 
due praise, unless it tended to the advantage of the 
community. Yet of all men he was the most for* 
ward to commend himself: for he tells us, that those 
who were guilty of misdemeanors, and afterwards 
reproved for them, used to say, " They were ex- 
cusable; they were^ not Catoi^:'' and that such as 
imitated some of his actions, but did it awkwardly, 
were called lefi-handed Catos. He adds, '' That 
the senate, in difficult and dangerous times, used to 
rcast their eyes upon him, as passengers in a ship do 
upon the. pilot in a storm:** and "That when he 
happened to be absent, they frequently put off the 
consideration of matters of importance.** These par- 
ticulars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers ; for 
his life, his eloquence, and his age, gave him great 
authority in Rome. 

He was a good fatiier> a good husband, and an ex- 
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ceOeat economist. And' as he did not think the ome 
of his family a mean and trifling things which requind 
only a superficial attention^ it may b^ of. use to give 
some account of his conduct in that respect 
, .He chose his, wife uather £3r laer fiiniily than her 
fortune; persudded; thrit thofogh both the rich and 
the .high-rbom have ihisir pride; yet women of good 
&miliea.are more aahamed of any base and un^v^or- 
thy action^ and more obedient to their husbands In 
every thing thiat ia good and honourable. HeuftcM 
to say, that they who beat their wives or children^ 
laid their sacrilegious hands on the most sadl-ed 
things in the world ; and tiiat he preferred the cha«- 
racter of a ^ood husband to that of a great senator. 
And he admired nothing more in Socrates than his 
living in an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tem* 
pered wife and stupid children* When he had a 
son born, no business^ however urgent, except it re^ 
lated to ^e public, could hinder him from being pre*- 
sent while his wife washed and swaddled the inttnt. 
For she suckled it hersdf ; nay, she often giave the 
breast to the sonis of her servants, to inspire them 
with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As soon as the dawn of anderstatiding appeared^ 
Cato took upon him the office of schoolmaster to bk 
son, though be had a dave named Ghilo, who was a 
good grammarian, and taught several otifier children. 
But be tells us, he did not choose that his son leAould 
be rejMrimanded by a slave, or pulled by the eaa*8, if 
he happened to be dow in learning: or that he 
should be indebted to so mean a person for hia ede^ 
cation. He was, therefore, himself his preceptor in 

ffammar, iin law, and in the necessary eleroisea. 
or he tanght him not iobly how to ttirow adirt, to 
fight band to hand^ and to ride, buttolios, to en^ 
dure heat and cold, aoid to swim the most vapid riveti^. 
H« farther acquaints us, <hat he wrote histories ^ 
him with his own hand, in large •characters, thut, 
without stirring out of his fotber's hoQ^e, hti might 
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sain a knowleilge of fhe great actions irf the ancient 
Komans and of the customs of his country.. - He was 
as careful not to utter an indecent word before his 
son^ as he would have been in the presence of the 
vestal virgins ; nor did he ever bathe with him. A 
regard to decency in this respect was indeed at that 
time general among the Romans. For even sons^inr 
law avoided bathing wi& their fisthers-in-law, not 
choosing to appear naked be£6re them ; but aftw*- 
wards the Greeks taught them not to be so scrupulous 
in uncovering themselves^ and they in their tank 
taught the Greeks to bathe naked even before the 
women. 

Whfle Cato was taking such excellent measures 
for forming his son to virtue^ he found him nataciily 
ductile both in genius and inclination ; but as his 
body was too weak to undergo much hardship^ his 
fether was obliged to relax the severity of his discir 
pline^ and to indulge him a little in point of diet 
Yet^ with this constitution, he was an excdient 
scddier^ and particulady distinguished himself under 
Paulas iEmilius in the battle against Perseus. On 
this occasion, hai sword happening to be struck from 
his hand^ the moisture of which prevented him fmra 
grasping it firmly, he turned to some of his compa^ 
nions with gneat concern, and begged their assist^- 
ance in recovering it. He then rushed with diera 
into the midst of the enemy, and having, with extra- 
ordinary e£foits, deared. the ptece where the sword 
was lost, he found it, with much difficulty, under 
heaps of arms, and dead bodies of friends, as well 
as enemies, piled upon each other. Paulus iEmiliw 
admfared this gallant action of the young man ; and 
there is a letter still extant, written by Cato to his 
san, in which be exttemely commends his high sense 
of honour expressed in ike recovery of that swomL 
The 'young' man afterwards* married Tertia, daughiet 
to Pisuilus ilhniliMi and' sister to young Sdpio ; the 
bosxoor laf wUcb aShuncn was as much owing to liis 
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own as to his father's merit. Thus Gate's care in the 
education of his son answered the end proposed. 

He had many slaves which he purchased among 
the captives taken in war^ always choosing the young- 
est and such as were most capable of instruction, 
like whelps or colts that may be trained at pleasure. 
None of these slaves ever went into any other man's 
house^ except they were sent by Cato or his wife, 
and if any of them was asked what his master was 
doing, he always answered he did not know. For 
it was a rule with Cato to have his slaves either em* 
ployed in the house or asleep, and he liked those best 
that slept the most kindly, believing that they were 
better tempered than others that had not so much of 
that refreshment, and fitter for any kind of business. 
And as he knew that slaves will stick at nothing to 

gratify their passion for women, he allowed them to 
ave the company of his female slaves, upon paying 
a certain price ; but under a strict prohibition of ap- 
proaching any other woman. 

When he was a young soldier, and as yet in low 
circumstances, he never found fault with any thing 
that was served up to his table, but thought it a 
shame to quarrel with a servant on account of his 
palate. Yet afterwards, when he was possessed of 
«n easy fortune, and made entertainments for his 
friends and the principal officers^ as soon as dinner 
waB over, he never &iled to correct with leathern 
thongs such of his slaves as had not given due. at- 
tendance, or had suffered any thing. to be spoiled. 
He contrived means to raise quarrels among his ser- 
vants, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting 
jand fearing some bad consequence from their unani- 
mity. And, 

When any of them were guilty of a capital crime, 
he gave them a formal, trial, and put them to death in 
the presence of their fellow-fiervants^ As his thirst 
after wealth increased, and he found that agriculture 
was rather amuj»ing than profitable, ihe turned his 
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thoughts to surer dependencies, and employed his 
money in purchasing ponds^ hot-baths^ places proper 
for fullers^ and estates in good condition^ having pas* 
ture ground and wood-lands. From these he had a 

freat revenue, such a one, he used to say, as Jupiter 
imself covld not disappoint him of. 
He practised usury upon ships in the most blame- 
able manner. His method was to insist, that those 
whom he furnished with money, should take a ffreat 
number into partnership. When there were full fifty 
of them, and as many ships, he demanded one share 
for himself, which he managed by Quintio, his freed- 
man, who sailed and trafficked alonff with them. 
Thus, though his gain was great, he did not risk his 
capital, but only a small part of it. 

He likewise lent money to such of his slaves as 
chose it; and they employed it in purchasing boys 
who were afterwards instructed and fitted for service 
at Cato's expense ; and bjeing sold at the year's end 
by auction, Cato took several of them himself, at 
the price of the highest bidder, deducting it out of 
what he had lent. To incline his son to the same 
economy, he told him. That to diminish his svhstance 
was not the part of a man, hut of a wid&w^woman. 
Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, whcjn he 
hazarded this assertion. That the jnan truly zoonderful ' 
and godUke^ and fit to he registered in the lists of 
glory y was he, by whose accounts it shotdd at last ap- 
pear that he had more than doubled what he had re-' 
ceivedfrom his ancestors. 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, there 
arrived at Rome, two ambaissadors from Athens^, 
Cameades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic. 
They were sent to beg off a fine of five hundred ta- 
lents which had been imposed on the Athenians, for 
contumacy, by' the Sicyonians, at the suit of the peo- 

* Anlufl Gellius mentions a third aailMu»ador, Critolaus the 
PeripcUetic. 
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pie of Oropu»*. Upon the arrival of these philoso- 

{)her8, such of the Roman youth as had a taste for 
earning went to wait on them^ and heard them with 
wonder and delight. Above all, they were charmed 
with the graceful manners of Carneades^ the force 
of whose eloquence bein^ great, and his reputation 
equal to his eloquence^ had drawn an audience of the 
most considerable and the politest persons in Rome ; 
and the sound of his fame, like a. mighty wind^ had 
filled the whole city. The report ran, that there was 
come from Gbreece a man of astonishing powers, 
whose eloquience, more than human, was able to 
soften and disarm the fiercest passions, and who had 
mad^ so strotag an impression upon the youth, thal^ 
forgetting all other pleasures and diversions, they 
were quite possessed with an enthusiastic love of 
philosophy. 

. The Romans werede%hted to find it so ; nor could 
tliey without uncommon pleasure behold their sons 
thus fondly receive the Grecian literature, and follow 
these wonderful men. But Cato, from the beginning, 
was alarmed at it. He no sooner perceived this 
passion for the Grecian learning prevail, but he was 
afraid that the youth would turn their ambition that 
way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to that of 
deeds of arms. But wh^n he found that the repur 
tation of these philosophers rose still higher, and their 
first speeches were translated into Latin, by Gains 
Acilius> a senator of great distinction, who had 
earnestly begged the favour of interpreting them, 
be had no longer patience, but resolved to dismiss 
these philosophers upon some decent and specions 
pretence. 

; He' went, therefore,' to the senate^ and complained 

'i '. . ' ' ' ' ■ y ....'■•»• 

* The Atheniaus had plupdered t|ie ci^ of Oropus. Upon com- 
plaint made by the inhabitants, the affair was referred to me deter- 
mination of ^e Sicyooiaiis, and^the Atfafimans not appealing to 
justify themselves^ were fined five hundred talents. 
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of tbe ma^strates for detaining so long sach am- 
bassadors as tho8e> ivho could persuade the people to 
whatever they pleased, 'f You ought/' said he, ^' to 
determine their affair as speedily as possible^ that 
returning to their sdiools they may hold forth to the 
Grecian youth, and that our young men may again 
give atietition to the laws and the magistrates/' Not 
that CaJto was induced to this by any particular pique 
to Carneades, which some suppose to have been the 
case, but by his aversion to philosophy, and his 
making it a point to show his contempt of the polite 
studies and learning of th^ Greeks. Nay, he scrupled 
not to affirm, ^^ That Socrates himself was a prating 
seditious feliowy who used his utmost endeavours to 
tyrannize over his country, by abolishing its customs^ 
and drawing the people over to opinions contrary to 
the laws/' And, to ridicule the slow methods of 
Isocrates's leaching, he saidi ^*' His scholars grew old 
in learning their art, as if they intended to exercise 
it in the shades below> and to plead causes there/- 
Akid to dissuade his son from those studies, he told 
him in a louder tone than could be e^tpected from 
a'man of his a^e, and, as it were, in an oracular 
and prophetic way. That token f/te Romans came 
thorowghfyto inUnbe fAe Grecian Utersaure, th^ would 
fese the empire o^ the world. But time has shown 
the vanity of that invidious assertion ; for Rome was> 
mevet at a highw pitch of greatness, than when she 
wias most perfect in the Grecian erudition^ and most 
attentive to all manner of learning^, 
s Nor was Cato ah enemy to the Grecian philosophers 
only, but looked upon the physicians ako with a sus^ 
picimis eye. He had heard^ it seems, of the answer 
whic^ Hippocrates gave thjs kii|g of Persia, when 
Ke sent for him, and offered him a reward of many 

\ Rome had inde^'a very tfSii&tuAvt em^e in {tue Attgmtam a^, 
but^ iftt ihe same time, she kmt liet ancieBft constihitioit and her Kberfy. 
Not that the learning *df dte Romans contribated to that loss, bntlheit 
ixreligion, their luxury, and cormption, oecadioned it. 
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talent8> ''I will never make use of my art in favour of 
barbarians who are enemies to the Greeks." This 
he had said was an oath which all thie physicians had 
taken^ and therefore he advised his son to beware of 
them all. He added^ that he himself had written a 
little treatise^ in which he had set down his method 
of cure*, and the regimen he prescribed, when any 
of bis family were sick ; that he never recommended 
fasting, but allowed them herbs, viith duck, pigeon, 
or hare : such kind of diet being light and suitable 
for sick people, having no other inconvenience but its 
making them dream ; and that with these remedies 
and this reffimen, he preserved himself and his family. 
But his sdf^sufiiciency jn this respect went not un- 
punished ; for he lost both his wife and son. He 
himself, indeed^ by his strong make and good habit 
of body, lasted long; so that even in old age he fre- 
quently indulged his inclination for the sex, and at an 
unseasonable time of life married a young wcmian. 
It was on the following pretence. 

After the death of his wife, he married his son to , 
the daughter of Paulus iEmilius, the sister of Scipio ; 
and continued a widower, but had a young female 
slave that came privately to l^is bec^. It could not, 
however, be long a secret in a small house, with a 
daughter-in-law in it; and one day as the favourite 
slave passed by with a haughty and flaunting air, to 
go to the Censor's chamber, young Cato gave her a 
severe look, and turned his back upon her, but said 
not a word. The old man was soon informed of this 
circumstance, and finding that this kind of commerce 
displeased his son and his daughter-in-law, he did 
not expostulate with them, nor take the least notice. 

* Cato was a worge quack 'thaai Dr;.HiD. His medicid receipts, 
wUch may be found in \aa treatise of country affidrs, are eilher very 
simple or very dangerous ; and fasting, which he exploded, is better 
than them all. Buck, pigeon^ and hare, which, if we may believe 
Plutarch, he gave his sick people as a light diet, are certeinly the 
strongest i^id most indigestible kinds of food, and their making them 
dream was a proof of it 



Next mofnine he went to the fiirum, according to 
custom, with iiis friends about him; and as he went 
along) he called aloud to one Salonius^ who had been 
his secretary^ and now was One of his train, and asked 
him, "Whether he had provided a husband for his 
daughter?" Upon his answering, "That he had not, 
nox should without consulting his best friend;'' Cato 
said, " Why then, I have foiiAd out a very fit hus- 
l>and for her, if she can bear with the disparity of 
age : for in other respects he is unexceptionable, but 
he is very did." Salonius replying, "That he left 
the disposal of her entirely to him, for she was under 
his {)rotection, and had no dependence but upon his 
bounty;" Cato said without farther ceremony^ "Then 
I will be your son-in-law;'^ .The man at first was 
astonished at the proposal, a^ may easily be imagined; 
believing CaCo past the time of life for marrying, and 
knowing himself far beneath an alliance with a family 
that had been honoured with the consulate and a 
triumph. But when he saw that Cato was in earnest, 
he embraced the offer with joy, and the marriage 
contract was signied as soon as they came to thifoarum. 
^: While they were busied in preparing for the pw^T, 
ttals, young Cato, taking his relations with him, \vint 
and: asked his father, " "What offenice he had com- 
mitted, that he was going to put:a.mothier-in-law upoA 
him?'' Cato immediately answered,: "Ask not'sudi 
a question, ray son ; for, instead of bein^'oflTendediii 
have reason to praise your whole coiiduct : \ «m only 
desirous of having more such sons, and. Jeavirig more 
such citizens to ray cofuntry/* But this jataswecatf 
said to have been given long before,irby Pisisfratua 
the Athenian tyrant, who,\ when he jhatf soimy feffc 
former wife already grown up^ iparrie^ a sccQjtidi.Ti- 
monassa of Argos, by whom he is ^aid M have Iwd' 
two sons more, Jophon and Thessftlus. * v- 

By this wife Ciato hafl a ?on;'whonl*he 'called Sal6^^ 
pius, after his mother's father. As for his eldest sda" 
Cato, he died in his praetorship. lH[is, j^ther pf^Ai 
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makes mention of him iii hh writings ada bmve antl 
worthy man. He bore this logs* with the moderatiaiv 
of a phiiogophei*> applyitig^ him^eif with his usual aoti^ 
vity to afl^irs of state. For he did' not, lifce Lucius 
Lucullus afterwards, and Metellus Pius, think age an 
elxemption from the service' of tJic puWic/ biitconsi-> 
d^ed tliaft service as his indispensable duty ; nor yet 
didhe actas Scipio Aft^icantis had done, who finding 
kim^If attacfcedand opposed by envy inhis course of 
g;iory, quitted then adminii^tratim)^ and^ spent the' re- 
mainder of His days in retirement and inaction'. But, 
09 one toM Diioi^yisius; thaft the itiost honourable death 
wais'todie in pi^8is^«ifi>rv of sovereign power, so Catd 
eirteeftiied thrtrt* the mosft honourable old &ge, which 
WBS spekV in wwing' the coittitton weakh. The amu«e^ 
denti^miwhiththepMiMd^hi^ leisotte' H^ai)s> wiere-the 
inciting; of^ booW and tilling* the gwun^d^: and' thfe is 
tHe reasoil of «rup having so rtfem.y ti^eatises on varioto 
auftj^etSj ahd'hikptoiries of bis compiosihg^. 

In his yoaiYge* days he applied himself to agricul- 
tijtey with a' view to profit; for he used to say; he 
hnds ohty twb ways of inicreasing his income^, laboup 
k^d^ jmr^imin^': but* as he grew old, he regarded it 
6tAy by:Way OT theovy and' atmUttttient. He wrote d 
book^ cericttrhiwg'eouritt»y affkirs^f, in whioh, dftnmfg 
othear th4ng»; h^e giv^ rttle^ for making? cakes^ and 
jfcafiemng fituit; for he was desiwrns to be? thought 
duifious and' pa:rticul8ir in eve^y thin^g. lie kept- h 
bkter taMe iw the country than in« the tow^i; for he 
shrays^. invited! ^CMfne^ hi& ac(|ud.iiitance in theneigi^ 
bburtiodd to hbtp \v^ him. Wkh these he passed • the 
tinie in cheev ful>cott¥*fistttibrfy mdking hii msett agtee- 
AW n0* oiiiyi tof^ thote of his' o^n age, but to the 

antiquities; in tw^^cf'jtesaU^.trdati o£il]bf!f|«id«tidnof te 
lif]^>; the irtherr^^v« colitained th^ ^Roiaaa liititQlty> pidrdculisiy a 
narrative ot the first and second Punic war* 
• f Tfe^'iiHto'oniy WoirV of.Us tKatr€mainii entire; ; of th^'rcurv^* 
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youngs; for he bad a thorou^ knowledge of the 
wodd^ and had either seen himself^ or heard from 
others^ a variety of things that were curious and en* 
tertdtntng. He looked upoa the table as one of the 
Uesst means of forming friendships* : and. at his, the 
conversation generally turned upon the praises of 
great and excellent men among the Romans ; as for 
1^-faad and the unworthy, no mention was made of 
them^ for he would not allow in his company one 
word, either good or bad, to be said of such kind of 
men. 

] Tiie last service be is said to have done the publk, 
was. the' destruction of Carthage. The younger Sei- 
pio! indeed gave thefinis.hing stroke to that work, but 

Iib was ondertaken chie% by the advice and at the 
inatancesof €£^0. The occasion of the war v^^as this. 
The Carthaginians and M asmnissa, king of Numiditil, 
being at war with each other, Cato wa& sent into 
Africa to incfuire into the causes of the quarrel. Mas- 
sdniasa from the first had been a friend to the RomanSi 
and tJKeCarthaginiaRS'Were admitted into their alii*- 
ance after the great overthrow they received from 
Soipio thte elder, but upon tennfvs which deprived' them 
ofgtKxA part o4' their dominions, and imposed a heavy . 
tribute*. When Cato arrived at Cartilage, he ftmwd 
that' dty not in the exhausted and bumUe condition' 
whiah> the Ro9nan& imagined, but full' of men' fit to 
bear arms^ ai>ounding in money, in arms> and warfifecr 
stoves, and mjt a Ikttle elated in the thMight of its* 
beingso wett p»i>vided*. He ^oncladed, therefore^ that 
itiwas now tin^e fer the ftomahs to endeavour to settle; 
the^pixintgin dispute between the Numidianft and Car- 
thage; ami that, if they did not soon mafee themselves 

^ Snpip'Afrivanm oUig^d the CaxikaginMB, tt the oonciiMkMi' 
of th^ 89p^d Punic war> to MixQv up thoir fleet to ¥^f Ilomai*^ 

yield to Massiuissa part of Syphax's dominionfl^ and pay thc^ Roman«« 
tea thousand talents. This peace was made in. the third year of the 
h^iifAi^d and' foi^foArth olyiBpi»d» two Simdred years befoce tht 

d2 
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masters of that city, which was their uW tJiicmy, atirf 
retained sti'ong resentments of the n^ge she had lately 
received, and which had not only j recovered. herself 
after her losses, but was prodigiously increased in 
wealth and power, they would soon be exposed to all 
tjieir former <Iangers. For this reason he returned in 
all haste to Rome, where he informed the senate, 
" That the defeats and other misfortunes which had 
^ happened to the Carthaginians, had not so much 
driained them of their forces, as cured them of their 
folly ; and that, in all probability, instead of a weaker, 
they had made them a more skilful and warlike ene- 
my^ that their war with the Numidians was only a 
prelude to future combats with the Romans ; and that 
the late peace was a mere name, for they considered 
it only as a suspension of arms, which they were will- 
ing to avail themselves of, till they had a favourable 
opportunity to renew the war.'* 
. It is said, that at the conclusion of his speech he 
shook the lap of his gown, and purposely dropped 
some Libyan figs ; and when he found the senators 
admired them for their size and beauty, he told them, 
''. That the country where they grew was but three 
days isail from Rome." But what is a stronger in- 
stance of his enmity to Carths^e, he never gave his 
opinion in the senate upon any other point whatever, 
without adding these words, '' And my opinion is, 
thjM: Carthage should be destroyed." Scipio, su^r 
yarned Nasica, made it a point to maintain the con^ 
tra.ry, and concluded all his speeches thu^, " Anti my; 
opinion is, that Carthage should be left standing. " It 
is very likely that this great man, perceiving that 4he 
people were come to such a pitch of insolence, as to 
be led by it into the greatest excesses (so that in the 
pride of prosperity they could not be restrained by 
the senate, but by their overgrown power were able 
to draw the government what way they pleased), 
thought it best that Carthage should remain to keep 
tljpn^ in awe, and to moderate their presumption/ 
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'¥^or he saw that the Carthaginians were not strong- 
fehoiig'h to conquer the Romans, and yet too respect- 
able an enemy to be despised by them. On tfce other 
hand, Cato thought it dangerous, while the people 
w^re'thus inebriated and giddy with power, to suffer 
Gi city which had always been great, and which was 
now grown sober and wise through its misfortunes, 
to lie watching every advantage against them. It 
appearijd to him, therefore, the wisest course, to have 
ail outward dangers removed from the commonwealth, 
that it might be at leisure to guard against internal 
corruption. 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occasioned the third and 
last war against the Carthaginians. But as soon as 
it began he died, having first prophesied of the person 
that should put an end to it ; who was then a young 
than, and had only a tribune's command in the army, 
but was giving extraordinary proofs of his conduct 
and valour. The news of these exploits being brought 
to Rome, Oato cried out, 

-He is the soul of council \ 



The rest are shadows vain. 

.This Scipi^ soon confirmed by his aotions. 

Cato left one son by his second Wife, who, as we 
iiaveAb*eady obsei^vedA was s^rnamed Salonius, and a 
^IWPidson by the soji^ pi his first >yife, who died before 
bim. Salonius died iit his proctorship^ leaving a son 
named Marcus^ who c^me to be consuL and wa« 
grandfather^ ip Cato the philosopher^ the be^^t and 
ipost illustripus rnan of his time. 



ARISTIDES AND CATO COMPARED. 

Havivg thus giyen a detail of the) most memorabie 
actions of these great men, if we c<MTipare the whole 

'*. This is a mistake in Plutarct ; for Salonius was the grandfather^ 
aAfl Maifctis the fethcr of Cato ^of Ut(ca. • ' "^ 
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life of the one with that of the other^ it will not be 
tm^yio discern the difference between them^ the eye 
being -Attracted by «o many striking Fesemblances. 
But if we examine the several tparts of their lives dis' 
tinctly^ as we do a poem or a picture^ we shall find^ 
in the first place^ this commcNA to th^n both^ that4h^ 
rose to high stations and great honour in 4lieir ce- 
spective commonwealths, not by the help of fjEimily 
connexions, but merely by their own virtue and abi- 
lities. It is true, that when Aristides raised himsdf» 
Athene was not in her grandeur, and thedemagog^Aes 
and chief ma^strates he had to deal with w.ere -men 
of moderate and nearly equal fortunes. Fior estates 
of the highest class were then only five hiuidredi»e- 
dimni ; of those of the secofid order, who wererkaightfi, 
three hundred ; and of those of the third order, who 
were called Zeugita, two hundred. But Cato, from 
a little village and a country life, launch^d intothe 
'Jlomain government, as into a boundless oceau^ at<a 
time when it was not conducted by the Curii, the 'Pa- 
bricii, and Hostilii, nor received for its magistrates 
and orators men of narrow circumstances who worked 
with their own hands, from the plough and the spade, 
but was a^eustomed to reigard greatness of Ifemiily, 
opulence, 'didtil^iftions among the people, and-^rvi- 
^Sty in courting their favour ; for the Romans,'*dated 
'with their power and importance, loved to ^bUMFble 
(hose who«tood for the great offices of «tate. And^it 
^as not the same thing to be rivalled by a Themis - 
4oeles,'Who was neither <fistinguisbed by birth nor 
fortune (for he is said not to have been worth more 
than three, or, at the most, five talents, when he first 
applied himself to public affairs), as to have to contest 
with a Scipio Africanus^ a Servius Galba,. or a Quin- 
tins Flaminius, without any other assistance or sup- 
ftxt baba tongue accustomed to speak with feeedoin 
4n ^ tfie 5oause 4)f jiMtiee. 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten^ that 
commanded at Marathon and Platsea ; whereas>Cato 
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mBAchoBen ooie of >fheitwo eonsiilvftfoiniainumbeFof 
*<;oinpetitois^ ^ndene ^f the tsro cjensors^ithough ^op- 
fMed fay jseven cundidfttes, who were :aiiine >bf the 
greatest.and.iiiosC'iUttstrious men in Aonie. 

ilVsha^iMihejQhBBt^eA^^^pOy that ArMitJdes*9iia8 never 
psinoipaLin any aietum; ifor.Miltiades imd'Ahe eliitf 
^honour of the ^victory at Marathon ; ThemistodeBof 
ihat At Saiamis ; .and the .palm of ;tl»e important day 
at f^latffia^aa MerodotusttelL us^ ^vas aid^udged to^Pain- 
aanias. >Nay, ^even >llie ^second pbce ^was dtsputdd 
Mfilh Arartides /hy iSi^hanes, Aminias, CSaUiiaachus^ 
and.Gjmffi^riis^.who vgceatly.difltifi^iiahed Ifac^telTeB 
oiiithat.oc«asioii. 

On ihe other hand^ Gato not only jtood first in 
AOUM^ and conduct^ diirin^'fai8'>ommxofisi|la(e, aiid 
in ^tlie war iWith 8pain ; but when he^ acted aft Ther- 
mopylae, only as a tribune^ jiander the auspices of.an- 
<ithery he igained the • glory of tlie YiGtarcy ; lor heat 
"wasithat unlocked. the pAse rfor the Romans <to:ru8ih 
upon 'Aintioebus, and fthat bioug^ht ^'the :i«iar upon 'the 
fbatkof Ihe ^ing, who* nindedoiily .what was ; btfore 
iiim . HHhat ivi dory, which ;W!as manifestly ^ die >wofk 
litf t£kto,idr(»ve. Asia out «f Xoriwece,, and openedithe 
{jofiBa^eflbr £lcipio io tfaab continent .erftecv^ads. 

/Both df itbem >weve ecpisdly ifiotoriaug in-war^biit 
iALrtstifdes^mlBoariHed .in^JheiadosiBistratiMi^htting^iha^ 
iitthefdiandjo^ptdMed: by 4ihe/fi^otioax>f SJbeni^ 
whilst Cato, though he had for antagonists aimostiall 
^bet^aabest andihaiat >powerful aien^^iiHRoBieyOrho 
-ioepticontendin^ijiyktDhimi evendriilitsioU^iai^e, libc;ia 
-akttful Wffestler^ialpiraysohdd/hiaffoofing. )0£tenriiii- 
l^ieaehed befeo^ithepeepie, and>often jtbemanagerjiif 
<miimpeaiahnifcat;>he>g^sacnlJdy juecaeded.ia 1^ pna- 
<9eeHti<m.«f. others^ .tuoid^was inever oMniemned'thftm- 
4ielf ; '^seQQfdin that balvMirk of. life^ the defensive and 
offensive armour of eloquence; and-to this^oiauafa 
more justly than ;to tfottttiie^ or his iguardian ^nius^ 
we may ascribe his mftiittaJmng ^his >4^iifty unble* 
wished to the last. ,*or Jkfiifntex bestowed the same 
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encomium upon Aristotle the philosopher, in what htf 
wrote concerning him after his deaths that^ among; 
•his other qualities^ he had the viery extra<M*dinary one^ 
of persuading people to whatever be pleased. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths 
is the chief excellence of man^ admits not of a doubt ; 
and it is generally agreed^ that the art of governing 
a family is ho small ingredient in that excellence. 
For a city^ which is only a collection of families, can* 
bot be prosperous in die whole, unless <^e families 
that compose it be flourishing and pi*osperou8. And 
Lycurgus, when he banislied .gold and silver out of 
Sparta, and gave the citizens, instead of Jt, money 
made of iron, that had been spoiled by the lire, did 
M>t design to excuse them from attending to etouomy, 
but only to prevent luxury, which is a tumour and 
inflammation caused by riches ; that every one might 
haiye the greater plenty of the necessaries and conve* 
fiiences of life. By this establishment of his, it ap- 
pears, that he saw farther than any other legislator ; 
«ince he was sensible: that every sdciety has more to 
apprehend from its needy inembers, thati frbm^ the 
Tich« ^ For this, reason, Gato was no less attentive to 
the management of his domestic concerns than to that 
of public affairs : and he not only increased his own 
estate, but became a guide to others in economy and 
agriculture^ concerning which he collected rnaiiy use- 
ful rules. 

But Aristides by his indigence brought a disgi]K# 
upon justice itself, as if it were the ruin and mi" 
poirerishnlent of families, and a qiiality that is pro- 
Jtable to any one ratlier than the owner; Hesiod^ 
however; has said a good deal to exhort us both to 
justice and economy, and inveighs against idleness as 
the source of injustice. The saih^ is wdl represented 
♦by Homer ^-T— 

. ' . The eulture df '^le field, which .fi&s the stores 
> ' {With happjfMrv^sts^ and domestic cares» 

t \. ■' ' ' ^ Oj^tis. L. iv, . 
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Wbkh near the snuliog progeny % no chaivns 

Coold boast for me ; 'twas jnine^ to sail 

^rhe gallant ship, to sound the trump of war. 

To point the polishM spear, and hurl the quivering laAce^ 

By which the poet intimates, that thoae who neglect 
their own affairs, generally support themselves by 
violence and injustice. For what the physicians say 
of oil, that used outwardly it is beneficial, but perni- 
cious when laken inwardly, is not applicable to the 
jiast man ; nor is it true, that he is useful to others, 
and unprofitable to himself and bis family. The poli-i 
tics of Aristides seem, therefore, to have been defec* 
tive in this respect, if it is true (as most writers fis$el:t) 
that he left not enough either for the portions pf his 
cbuffhters, or for the expenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato's family produced prastors and consuls 
to the fourth generation ; Ifor his grandsons ^ipid their 
children bore the highest offices : where^ though 
Aristides was one of the greatest men in Greece, yet 
the most distressful poverty prevailing among bis de<* 
scendants, some of them were forced to get their bread 
by shewing tricks of sleight of hand, or telling for-^ 
tunes, and others, to ne^ive public aliQi^t and not ofie 
of them entertained a isentiment wprtby »f their illust 
trious ancestor. . 

It is true, this point is liable tQ^floflle dispute^ £m 
poverty is not dishonourable in iUelf, but onlj^.i^rheot 
ijL is the effect of idleness, intemperance^ prodig%lvt)t^ 
and folly. And when, on the contrary^ it is associAtefl 
with all the virtues, in the sober, the iqdustrious, Ihe 
ji|s^ and valiant statesman, it sfieaks a great and eld-? 
vated mind. For an attention to little' things rende^rs 
it impossible to do any thing that is great; nor cati 
he provide for the wants of o^thers, whose own ve 
ifuiperpiis and craving. The great and necc^sisiary 
lirqyisiopi for a statesm^ is, not riches, but /a con.-: 
tinted mind, y^hicb^retj^u^ring no superfluities ^or it-. 
selC leaves a man at full libi^i:ty.to serve the common* 
Wiwlth. Gad is absqlutely e^eoipt) from. wants ; mid 
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the virtuous man^ in prop^rtiaR as he reduces hi» 
wants, approaches nearer to the Divipe Perfection, 
For as a body well built for health needs nothing ex- 
quisite, either in food or clothing, so a rational way of 
Saving, and *ia well governed family, demands a very 
imderate 'S^upport. Our possessions, indeed, should 
be proportioned to the use we make of them ; he that 
amasaes a great deal, and uses but kittle, is far from 
benig satisfied and happy in *his abundance ; for if, 
while *he' is solicitous to incpease it, he hasno ^det^ire 
<rf those things which weaMh can procure, he ts4b<!rlf^h ; 
if 'he* docs desire them, and' yet out t^f meanness of 
spttit -will not allow himself in their enjoymentyhe is 
miserable. 

I would ft»n ask Oato 'himself this question, ^'-If 
riches ^i?e to %e^enjoyed, why, iwhen -possessed df a 
g¥eat iieAl^ did 'he piume-Wrasrff upon feeing «ati^jRetJ 
with aJlifltet" If it be a comaiendable tlMng,'as in- 
^ed'it^s/to be contented with coarse breads and 
9uetrwiQ^<a9>oUT'«ervant8 andl^ibouring'peeple^riiA, 
atid^ot'to-cev/etpurple^nd elegantly pfostei^ houses^ 
then ^A+irtides, 4Bpamwiondfts, Manius/Curius, aatt 
Gm/m ^Fdbricius^were perfeetly right, 4n neglecting^ 
to 'acqmpe *wlurt »%hey^Hld «0t thtitk' 'propel 'to use. 
For it was by no means necessary for -a iftan-wh6i 
MDeCSato^ cotlWfnake a-^eSiciousime^i en turnips, 
awd ioved^oiboil thfem' hi*M€K; V^hfle 4m«* w^feAikefl 
the ' biiea^, ito^4aik *so •«m^h ^boUt 'a ftiAhing,-:and * to 
write' by"What*mieans a man miglit soonest grow ritjh. 
itHepAj simjrtioity and *firug*Mty are **hen tnily -greit 
tilings, 'wlien.;theyi|p6ie tbe-iiiinfd-from'Wie deiipe iJf 
sap^uities and'ttie anoietres-^'cape. Heneefit^i 
that Aristides,;in Hhetrikl'of OAlliias/saW, ^JR inas ftt 
Jbr*rmne*t&%e'ashtstfned^ofjpoveftt/, '-but tfwse^ihett'were 
pMt agmnst iheir'^wiUs; undlbat 'th^^ho/Wt/^ldm, 
'mete poor ^ut *^ ihmte, ^i^kt "g*^ ^ ft. ^FW it \% 
ridiculouff^Buppesethat'theTpervertyHif AristiUes'was 
to'beiflftpifirted^jo Moth,: since hcni^ght, wtthout'bjrin^ 
guitty 4f ^*he"least ^JwHM&H€6s,*have'*Tais<W*^iims^}f ^ 
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epulence, by the spoil of one barbariaivotthe. jdimder 
of one tant. But eaough of Uiis. 

As to military, achievements^thofiie of Cato t Added 
but Jitile to therRoman empire^ ^vhieh ivnas ^ilready 
very great; whereas 'the battles of Marathon^ SAlamis^ 
and Pkitesa^ the 'inost glorious and important actions 
of the Greeks^ axe mMubered. among those of Aristides. 
And surely Antiochjus is. not worthy. to be.menliaAed 
with Xerxes^ nor the demolishing of the walls^of the 
Spanish townfi^ wii!h< the destruction of so aiai^y'thpu- 
s^nds of barbarians both by sea .and land. On tbes^ 
gfeat occasions Aristides was. inferior^ to noqie in^reid 
service^ but he left the glory and the laurels^ )S|s be 
did the wealthy to others who had more needof ih»m, 
because he was above them. 

1 do not blame Gato for. pjerpetually boasting aad 
giving himself the preference to • others, Uioiigti ia 
one^f his pieces he ^ays, Jt is.abswrdfi^r.amaneUihw 
to cwimend ar jUipreeiate kknseff; W I ^tk^nk the 
nan who is often .praising himself ncit soiCOnyplsAe^ki ' 
virtue as the modest man who does not evea^want 
others to praise him. For modesty is a very .pvQ|^ 
ingredient in the mild and engaging manner neces- 
sary for a statesman; on the other hand^ he who 
demands any extraordinary respect is difficult to 
please^ and liable to envy. Gato was very subject to 
this faulty and Aristides leatkilyt free from it. For 
Aristides, by co-operating with his enemy Themis- 
todes^ tn:hi8 {greatest actions, jaad tiieing :flaitixMre/a 
giiard bto • hsm mrhife .be ^had 'Ihe^ieasnimaid, ireMmmfi 
Ustt aflUrs.ef 'Alhaiu;'9vfcereaaOito^byiO(MiiUe9nsL^^ 
So^io, had oweU nigh /blasted and: Yuijsed that ta{^ 
ditionaif hisagtaast Canthagie, (whicbbroiij^htidoWn 
Uannlhid/T^ifhb ^ ^tben ^was intinciiUe> *A'nd ihe 
fionlmed to raise i«ui^puffQiB» aninet ^^him^' md to 
persecute him with .calumnies, tiU at last he drove 
Wm oat (if 'Hom^^.aad got his brother stigmatized 
wiift ithe.^shsme^l .crioseof embezxUvg the npuWic 
money. 
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Ad for tempemiice^ tvtiich Cato always e]s:t6lled at 
the greatest of virtneft, Aristi'des preserved it in \U 
utmost purity atid perfection • while Cato, by mar- 
rying so much beneath himself, and at an unsea- 
sonable time of life/ stood justly impeached in that 
respect. For.it was by no mdans decent, at his great 
age, to bring home to his son and daughter-in-law, 
a young wife, the daughter of his secretary, a man 
who received wages of the public. Whether he did 
it merely to gmtify his appetite, or to ' revenge tbe 
affront which his son put upon hi^ favourite slav«; 
both the cause and the thing w^ere - dishonourable* 
And the reason which he gave to his son was ironical 
and groundleiss. For if he was desirous of having 
more children like him, he should have looked^ out 
before for some woman of family, and hot have put 
off the thougiits of marrying again, till hi& commerce 
with so mean a creature was discovered y and when 
it was discovered^ he ought to have chosen for his 
iather-itt-law, not the man who would miost readily 
kccept big proposals, but one whose alliance would 
have 4otie him the most honour. 



PHIJbOPffiMBN* 

At Mantinea there was a: man of great quality knd 
Ipower namied Cassander'^^ who^ being obliged^ by a 
reverse^ of fortune, to quit his own country, went and 
settled at Megalopolis. He Mn^indtieed to fix th|dre> 
chiefly by the friendship which siil|«bted betw^n 
himi.and Craiksiaft the &ther dflPhiiopoenheliyi.wfao 
twas IB all respecfft an extraoidinary man. ' Wliiferhia 
''" * .. 

' * Pausanias calls him Cteander; and some manuscripts of .Plu- 
tarch agree with him. So it is also in the translation of Guarini. 
' -f Oaugis in Pausanias ; in the inscription of a status of Philo- 
pcemen at Tegeae ; and in an ancient collection of epigrams. . . . ^ 



fqeacl liv^> he had all that he coukl wish;. and* being 
desirous, after h'm death, to make some return for bis 
hospitality, he educated hia orphan a6a, in the mune 
manner as Homer says AefaiUes . wfui| ^eduoatecL by 
Phcenix, and formed him frpm; bisinfaiicy to gienerous 
sentiments and royal virtues » 

\ But when be was past the years, of childhooiy 
Ecdemus and Demopbanes* baid the principal oare 
of him. Tbey were both Megalopditans ; who, bav^ 
ing learned the academic phi^Q^opby of ATcesihuuf^ 
applied i);> above all the men of their time, to ActioB 
and aiairs of state. They deliy:ered their country 
from tyranny, by providing penspi^s privately (p take 
pfT Aristod^mus ; they were assisting to Aj»tus in 
driving out Necoples the tyrant of Sicyon t and, at 
the request of jthe people of Cyrene, whose govern^ 
ment was in jgreat disorder, they sailed thither/ settled 
it on the foundation, of good laws, rand ith(Mroughl3fr 
regulated the .coijfimon wealth. But among all tbeip 
great actions, they valued themselves most<fii theedun 
cation of Philopoemen, as bavifig rendered him^ by 
the principle' of philosophy, a common beiiefit to 
Qreece. And indeed^ a^ he ^ame the last of ,so:nMmy 
e?(cellont generals, Greece: lov0d; him: extremielyj^'aa 
thje child of her old age, and, as ^is r^utationin-- 
creased, enlarged his power. Forwhich reasKm, a 
certain Ronian jEalls him the L^tiof 4k^ Greeks, meaiin 
bag, tbfi^t Greece bad T^ot produced oue great man, or 
one that was worthy of herj, after him.: 

His vjwge wafi not yery hQn^«Iiy t* fts,somc imagined 
it to hsiye been ; for we see his sMi^ :stjU .reniiainin^ 
at Delphi. Asi for the ii)i4taKe,:pfM>bis faoMessMat 
Megara, it is staid to be owing, to bis :^sin^eispt be^^ 

' . . ' .!!•",'• -M/ji-: ■•'.* 

^ IniPaiMaiiiaB j^adtpAm^a are jEqdelpfl fMid;]V(fgatoplu)n«ik ! >t ft 
-{-. Ar<[^silatis was founder ot the middle Academy,; and made 09f«A 
alteration in. the doctrine wliici had obtained. ' • : • 

' J Pausanias assures us that his Visage ^tis hoMely^ * Ijut' at" *fhe 
sam^time dedares^, that^^n p6\tit'ofnhk and^sMn^h'no nieUi iii'Pel(yl 
pf)Olieraf9](ceed€d h]|ti|. •" •• r -.m • ; Jhi'.i ; '»«' I !'"' 
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kATioup and: the simplicity of his garb. She harViiig' 
word brongiit that the general of the AcheBans was 
oowingr to her house, vtM' in great care and- hurry to 
provider hiS'Srup^efr, ^her busbami- happening to be out 
ef the "vmf. ' Ikk the mean time Philopoemen came, 
and^ as his habit was ordinary, she tiDok him for one 
o!f his own servants^ orft)F'an harbinger, and desired 
bim. to mmt her in the business of the kitehen ; tie 
presently; thn^w off' hh cloak, and began to clisave 
somie wood ;- wiien the master of the? house mturning, 
awdr seeing him so emptoyed, said, "What is^ thef 
meattung ofctHisy Philbpoemen?'' He replledy in broad 
Bbric; '^I'am payiiiiglJie fitte of my de/6rmity/' Titus 
FlamiHiiis willying him one day upon his» make, said; 
*ifWhflrt fine bands and legs^ you Have ! but^ then you 
hare, no belly:" Mrd h^ Wa^- indlied very s^di^r in 
fhe waist; Bbt this raillbry might rathei^ be refen"^ 
td ^e eohditiKMi of his fbrtu<ae: foi' he bad' good 
MMieits, boUv hoi^ 'and' fbot^ but' vei[*y often want^ 
money ta'pay them; Th^se stbrie^^are subj^tlsi <if 
diiputationid in ttfe -scbodsi ( : ' " 

k»'i» hisi ' maflners>; we; find ' that ' his* pui^ails ' of 
honour wer^ to<$ mudh* attendisd with i^ughn^j^antl 
passion; Epaminondas was the per^n wti^^m^h^'^i'd'-' 
pmed his paittem ; and he sucfeeed^d in> imitating his 
actitity, hiftshn^Wdiryess> and contempt of richer; hikt 
h«S' choleric, coiitetttibus humbiir prevented' his^ i^-^ 
tainmg to'themildn^^i the grbVrty, a^ candour; e( 
that great man in political disputes ; w that he seettl^ 
«Ki rath^ fit fbr war tban ft)r the ciVil<^dtninii;trMion. 
Indeed, froma erhiW^ h^ was *)ri* of ei/*ry^thing'i« 
Ihe military' way; and- readily entered' into thcJ exer^ 
ciaes-- which tiended td^-tha* plirpofse, ttiose of ri<iHnfg 
for instance, and handling of arms. As he seemed 
well fended fij^r wresfllng too> his friei^dis^ and gover- 
nors advised' him to improve himself in that art ; 
which ^ve him occasion to ask, whether that might 
be consistent with his profieieney a» a soldier? They 
told him the truth ; that the habit <if body and man^' 
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iter of life, the dekftajoA exBt^he} of astrfdicr: and st 
wrestler, were entirely diffeFcat: thatf»Uie;wDttitlef 
lyMdtbaw' nrndf' sleeps enid' full me«l9> stet^: tkne^ of 
€&oe3?0be and re^ ^ery little depBrtUTerfoohti his mies 
b«irig'V0ry prejiiflicitl tc^^him-; ivto^mis Ifce mlflisv 
sltoiil&ibe prtipai^ for the most irregalar'abaBgeflr<rf 
living:, atidi^ilV(>^ld:)di)ti^^'ei»iea$^<mr to* bring! himself 
to beiar thef want o(f foodraMi 8ite]^> withdnt difficultyi 
Philopoemenr Hedring* ttiisy not owlyi avoided^and de* 
tidid ttoe ea^ciee of wreetllMg himselft bdtaffcerw*^ 
wteen h^ cmn6 to be ge^Kertil^ to i the utmost of) fai» 
p«Wer cftt|)Med>tbe whmfe art, bjr every, mark o£ di»* 
^<;6^ dt>d exp^efisioti of^ coiit^itt^iv satisfied that it 
ftod»ed perfeott'83 who were thcpnrort 'fit for war; quite 
m^ei^ a^d lit^lde tx^ figlit 6n<neeissMry« aota»ioiisi 

Wfteti hfe^ gbv^rfiorg d«d pt»eGept«*s had qbhted 
tbe^ change, he engaged in those prit«iter! ini^urfiixnitf 
ilit6 Ikeonia which the city of Misgdopdlid^niarie^feii 
the sake of booty ; aindJ in these he w«w imuft to»b43 
<tid flMrt t^ metrich out> 8^ the Ia9t>t6 rietum. 

Hi«' Idfeure he^ ^ertt- eitl^efr i» ttoe chasdj whieh 
i»^rei6^ both hi^ strength" audi actiriiy; >(t»in^tfae 
tillage of tfte fieM\ Fd¥ he tiacf a^httndiomd^esrttttiel. 
twenty furlongs from the city, to which he went cf^tory 
^ydh&r^Miit, or flifi^i* i^{^er; and> $tt night; he 
<)i¥«^ Mliliself upon^ an^iM^inary m arid slcft 

a*> one of ' iHk^ l^Sbowt^t^i Ea^rly iii- the morning' he 
ruse^ atid^ ^^r^ent towork alohg' with h^^vine-drasslem 
or plotiigtefi^'eii ,* afftcfr wbifdi he retubiefdii fo the^towfiy 
^a e^lo^ his timcf ab(>i^ 4i3«^pUblil^^stSiBiimiwi4Ai 
his friends and with the magistrates,. Wliat>he gai«- 
edW the wars he Ikid out ijpon Hbiises or amis; briii 
tte redeeming of captives ; but be endeavoured to 
iwpcove his owfieirfa!te^tk6!juste»tiwa^inf<the worlds 
by 4^ri<5u!ture I mwm*^: ]>wp' (Jid'h« apply himvilli 
td it ni a cursory manner; But in fiiffl convittiott tfiai 

"^ Coltimeih say's, agricHltore ib ndxt^aldii tofphdodtsipliy: It'does, 
mdi^ a^fiofiNlfa person wko id ca<|Ml)teoif sp6C«ta#eM, icmc^ 
^f meditatiDg on nature; aiAt^HckmcMiitfi^to^teiAaf^^^^ 

3 
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the miresl ivay not to touch what bdongs to ollteni i$ 
to take care of one's own. . ^ . : 
: He spebt some time in heariog^ the discourses and 
studying '.the writings, of philosophers; but selected 
such as be thought might assist his progress in virtue. 
Amopg the poetical images in Horner^ he attended to 
those which seemed to excite and encourage ^v^our ; 
and as to other authors^ he was most conversant in 
the Tactics of Evangelus*^ and in the History of 
Alexander; being persuaded that learning, ought to 
conduce wto action, and not be considered w mere 
pastime and an useless fund for talk. In the study 
of Tucftics he neglected those plans and diagrams that 
are* drawn. upon papery and exemplified the rules in 
the field; considering with himself as he travell^d^ and 
pointing out to those about him> the difficulties^ of 
steqp.or broken .ground;: and.how th« ranks of any 
army must < be extended or closed^ according to the 
difierenoes made- by riversi ditphes^ and. defiles. 

He seems, indeed>;to have siet rather too grtet a 
lraIui&,on^ military kdowJkdge; embracing wat a^ the 
mostrei^tc^nsive. exercise of virtuej and: despi^ingf 
those that were njot versed in' it^ as person^ entirely, 
usdess;-'^' • .• •>'■:::•-. 

. He ;wftsno)t. thirty years Q?di when Cleomenesi?'^, 
king*^ of the Laced^moniansy: surprised Meg^ppolib 
in; the 'UJght^ elnd hwn^ forced the guaijd^ entered: 
and seized the n^titketrpjace. PhilopcBmen' raa to 
succouc.the; ilorhabitants^. ln^ was not able ta drivje 
wt .the ienemy,' though b^ fojaghtwijth the most j[ler 

- •• -'•: •• •< .■• :''•• :•. '. '; ;' • )^-:\. -' • 1 r,\(\ 

^, J* This %utboi:.ii9 m^utiopecj by: Arnan,;who alpo yvfot^ ^ disco^^f^ 
on Tactics. He observes, ttat the treatise of Evaugelus, as well 
i^'thWe bf s^^W btfer \vritfers bnthat j(ubj<*c(r'^*k'btecome*9f 
kttleuiire in bib :tim^rtiMiilllie!.thifcy-faaA.oimttfid/fli'y«tii iMngs 'ifei 
CBOfficioQtly Uhoirn W.tbfjtdiijripi^ which, hqyfevpT, ih^n, >yf^^pk4 ^M 

such like subjects. 

. -{-^CleoinQE^. made ^ituielf ^inft»^r of Megalopolis m thq jsepond 
yeadT of'^thfihwQdcedaAd.llJiiifty^ainth olympad,. wl^chi.^Afh tbe»twi> 
punched aiid!twentyrfir8tlwr9i«th9 Christian {srA,.M mo >.. . . 
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teriiiined and dei^iate valour. He pte^ltfd^ how- 
ever/ so far as to give the people opportunity to $tml 
out of the town^ by maintaining the combat with the 
pursuers^ and drawing Cleomenes upon himself, so 
that he retired the last with difficulty^ and after pro- 
' dj^ous efforts ; being wounded and having his horse 
kified under him. When they had gained. Messene^ 
Cleomenes made them an offer of their cUy^ with their 
^ lands and goods. Philopo&men perceiving. they were 
glad to accept the proposal^ and in haste .to returir, 
strongly opposed it, representing to them in a Bbt 
speech^ that Cleomenes did not want to restore 
them their city> but to be master of the citizens^ in 
order that he might be more secure of keeping the 
place ; that he could not sit still long to watch empty 
houses and walls^ for the very solitude would force 
him away. By this argument he turned the M ^^ 
lopolitans from their purpose^ but at the same time 
furnished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder the 
town and demolish the greatest part of it» $nd. to 
march off loaded v^th booty. 

Soon after Antigonus came down to assist the 
Acheeans against Qeomenes; and finding that he 
had possessed himself of the heights of Sellasia^ and 
Mocked up the passages^ Antigonus dr^w up. his 
vmy' near him^ with a resolution to force him from 
his post. Philopcemen^ with his citizens, lyas placed 
among the cavalry > supported by the lUyriaU' foot, 
» numerous and gallant body of men, who ^fihs^i 
that extremity. They had orders, ta wait iquietkt 
until from the other wing, where the king fought in 
person^ they should see a red robe lifted up upon the 
point of a spear. The Achaeans kept their ground, 
as they were directed : but the lUyrian officers with 
their corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedee- 
monians. Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, seeing 
this opening made in the enemy's array, immediately 
ordered a party of his light->armed infantry: to. wl^fffl 
about and attack the rear of thelUyris^lis^ thus ^epi^ 

VOL. III. E ' 
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mteU ffOffk the horse: This \mmg jput m eMoiiti«m^ 
atid the lUymiHi 'faatrassfd and ^yroben, Philopoanen 
:pbrceived ditatt itnvDidd be no driffieuk.matter to dtire 
^ofif tho^t fight-ttrmed ffBLtty, and that the occasion 
-called for it. ' First he mentioned the 'thing to *he 
icing's officers^ but they rejected the hint and con- 
sidered him M no better than a madman^ his Tefnita- 
tion being not yet irespectaUe enough to juatify suek 
^ movement. He^ tlievefore^ ^th the Megalopolis- 
tans^ JetUing upon that light-^ara^edtcofps himaelf>.at 
the krat encounter put them in coitfaston, and soon 
after routed them \nth great alaugbten Desiroua 
^t further to encourage Aiftignmus's troops^, and 
quickly to penetrate into the enemy's army, wfaidi 
vii^aa now in some disorder/be quitted bis bdrse; aiid 
^tancing on foot^ ^in his /horseman^a coa(t of mail «n& 
^tber heavy accoutrements, upon rough 'uneven 
^o^md, tbati^s Ml'Of ifpringiB - and bogs, .he was 
^makinfi^his way vrith extreme difficulty^ 'whembe'had 
^both his thighs titru<!:k through with a javelin, so tfadt 
the point came through on the other aide, and the 
^ound was great though not mortal. At £rst he 
'S<bod still, as if he had been shiutkled, not knowing 
^lHlat method to take. For the thong in the middle 
of thje jdtettn rendered it difficult to be drawn ^out ; 
'nor^would «my about him ventare to do it. At thie 
%ame time the fight b^g at theihottest, and.lik^y ita 
he soon over, faonoqr and indignation pushed tiim on 
to take'hiS' shave imit ; and therefore, by moving hta 
legS'this way ifhd that, he broke the sti^, ^aiid then 
wdered the pieces to be pulled out. Thus set itBe, 
he ran^ sword in hand, through the first ranks, to 
charge the enemy ; at the same time animating the 
troops and firing them with emulation. 

Antigcmus, having gained the victory, to try faia 
Maeedonian officers, demanded of them, ^^Why 
lliey had brought on t^e cavalry before be gwvpthiem 
the signal?' By way of $qfK)Io^y, they said, '^They 
Kme -^Mrfiged^ against Uheir will, to comeito^ action. 



because ayoUngwan of Megalopolis had begun the 
^attftok too aooa/- '' That young o«f n/' replied ^nr 
tigpnus, smiling, ^""iias performed 4ie office of aa 
experienced general/' 

Tliis action^ a3 we may easily imtgioe, lifted 
PliilopQBitiev into gimt reputation^ «p &9iH Antigonaa 
was very desJroMa of baring bis aerjrice in the wa6i, 
.ajad offered faki a jcousideraWe coanmand with grMt 
appointmants: but he declined it^ because he knew 
lie could not bear to be under tb^ direction of another. 
Kot cbofteing, however, to be idle^ and hearing 
ittiere wmb a war in Creto^ be saHed ibither, to exeiv 
ioisoaad impnove his mUtary talents. When he bad 
^erwied there a good while^ elo^ wi^ a jet of bmire 
men^ who were not only versed in all the stsaitagiimB 
of war^ but temperate besidies, aad simct in their man* 
.ner of liTing, be returned witii so much .renown to ithe 
Adhmm», Siat they uniaediately appointed him geste- 
4*al of horse. He found that the oaroky made aiso of 
-siaafla^d mean bwses, wbidi they picked up aa ttiey 
could wben they were caJ9ed to a can^paigJi; AaA 
matiy of them ^iinoed tfa« wars, and sefttotfaeisatn 
,tbm stead; and iiiat shameful ignacance of secvico, 
rwiUi its consequenoe^ timidity, pneyaiied among them 
all. The|brmergwered8Aadx:oanivedattibii6,becajiise> 
jt bfftng^ a degree of honour ^moi^ llie AdEiasanis to 
,«ei:Te>on borsebaok^ the cayabry had great ,poitt:er ia 
4he commonwieakh; uid >(x>nfii(A^lde ibflueock in4he 
dlstributioQ of cewards asid p^tuahments. But Pbi^ 
ik|)(emen would <aot yield .to etuoh ooaaideraitioiiSy or 

flant.ithem :tiiie leaat imlulgeiiLce. isfitje^d of that;, 
e applied *to the aeyeral. towns, ami to each oflhe 
smm^ med^ in pftrticabu*^ rousing tbsm ito\a aentse of 
A€toi<^>puiitshing*a?herexiMesMty iieiq^ired^ ajMl{kra(>- 
^ng 4d»€fln in lexei^iisei ^temm, and mofikTbattlas 
.inpibc^of Jlve:grcatei^!res(»^^ %ihpfie jmdassiiii 
a little time he brought them to surprising strength 
and sj^it; said, :what is of mOst <;onsequencfe in dis« 
cipline, rendered them so light ^nd quick thaf ' |hB( 

e2 
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their evduttons and movements, whether ^performed 
separately or together, were executed with so much 
readinesd and address, that their motion was like 
Ihat of one body actuated by an internal TcJuntary 
principle. In the great battle which they fought 
with the^tolians and Eleans near the river LArissus"^, 
Demophantus, general of the Elean horse, advanced 
before the lines, at full speed, against Philopoemeii. 
Philopcemen, preventing his blow, with a push of his 
spear brought him dead to the ground. The enemy 
seeing Demophantus &1I, immediately fled. And 
now Philopoemen was universally celebrated, as not 
inferior to the young in persona] valouf*, nor to the 
old in prudence, and as equally well qualified both to 
£ght and to command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the com- 
monwealth of the Achteans to dignity and power. 
Por, whereas before they were in a low condition, 
dispersed in unconnected cities, he united them in 
one body, and gave them a moderate civil govwn- 
ment worthy of Greece. And as it happens in running 
waters, that when a few small bodies stop, others 
4tick to them, and one part strengthening another, 
^ the whole becomes one firm and »olid mass, so it 
was with Greece. At a time when she was weak 
and easily broken, dispersed as she was in a. variety 
«f citieg, which stood each upon its own bottom, 
the Ach83ans first united themselves, and then draw^ 
ing. some of the neighbouring cities to them by 
assisting them to expel their tyrants, while others 
voluntarily joined them for the seJ^e of that unanimity 
which they beheld in so well-constituted a govern- 
ment ; they conceived the great design of forming 
Peloponnesus into one community. It is true, thM 
while Aratus lived, they attended the motions oi the 
Macedonians^ and made their court first to Ptolemy, 

- * TUs battle watf fou^t the foiAih year of the hundred and iortj^ 
aacoifcd cklympiad, when rhilopoemjeD was in his^forty-fottrth year. 
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and afterwards to Antigouus and Philip^ who all 
bad a great share in the affairs of Greece. But when 
Philopcemen had taken upon him tjti^ administration^ 
the Acheeans:, finding themselves respectable enough 
to oppose their strongest adversaries^ ceased to call 
in foreign protectors. As for Aratus^ not bein^ so 
fit for' conflicts in the fields he managed most of his 
affairs by address^ by moderation^ and by the friend- 
ships he had formed with foreign princes^ as, we have 
xelated in his life. But Philopcemen^ ^^i^g a great 
warrior^ vigorous and bpld^ and successful withal in 
the first battles that he fought^ raised the ambition of 
the Achaeans together vnth their power; for under 
him they were used to conquer. 

In the first place^ he corrected the errors of the 
Achasans in drawing up their forces and in the make 
of their arms. For hitherto they had made use of 
bucklers which were easy to manage on. account oi^ 
their smallness^ but too narrow to cover the body, and 
lances that were much shorter than the Macedonian 
pikes ; for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in close 
battle. As for the order of battle, they had not 
been accustomed to. draw; up in a ^nral form* but 
in the square battalion, which haying neither a frqnit 
of piked, n(»F shields^ fit to lock tc^ether, like that 
<^ the Macedonians,, waa easily, penetrated, and 
broken. Philopcemen altered both ; persuading themi 
instead:of the buckler and lance, to take the shield 
and pike ; to arm their heads, bodies^ thighs, ^ad 
legs ; and, instead of a light and desultory manner 
or fighting, to adopt a close and firm one. After he 
had brought the youth tx) wear complete armour, 
and on that account to consider themselves as invin- 
ciblei, his next step was to reform them with respect 

* The Bfacedonian phalanx occasionally altered th^ir form from 
the square to the spiral or orbicular, «n4 somftMoes to that of the 
cunetu or wedge. 



to jlUidryiiid loVe of expendfe. He could not/ in- 
iteted, ctiffrely ciirfe tHfem of th6 di&<emper iirith ^hlifch 
thiy Rad long Ireeri infected; the vahlty ttf appedr^ 
Ajace/ for they had Vied with each ether iti finf* 
dothes, in purple carpets, and the rith i&eryicfe Ot 
flieir tables. But he began with diverting their lota 
of show from superfluous things to those ttiiit itertJ 
useful and honourable, and soon prevailed with them 
ib retrench their daily expense upon their persons, 
and itf give in tb a mdj^nificertce in their arm* and the 
i^hble frqtilpage of war. The shops therefore Werft 
s^eteh streiVed with plate broken in pieces, #hild 
Breast-plates were gilt with thfe ^dld, and shields And 
bridles studded with the iiKreh On the paradfe tti^ 
young tneh were tnatiagirig horses, or exercising 
thfeir aims. The women were seen adorning helmets 
dHd crests With various colours, or embroidering 
milttkry Ve&ls both for the cavalry and itiftiiiefy; 
The very sight of these things itirtamed thfcfir courtage; 
ind caHed rorth their vigour, made th^' VentWiMlSi 
dttd ready to fece any dali^er. Pbr nnicli e^pN^e 
in other tHlngis that attract our eyes tehipt^ to luxiiryi 
And too dften produces eff^ininacjr- the ifeastiiig^OT 
Ihfe senses relkxfti^ thd Vigour of tk* mittd ; btit irt 
l!his instance it sitengthfehs And imprbvfes it Th<«« 
tlomer tepre^ents AfehtUfes, at the si^ht of Iris ttew 
afttiour, extfftirig vnth joy*i and bwrning ^ith nhpftJ^ 
tierce i(J iifee it. When Philbpcemeh had persuadi^ 
ihe youth thiis 'tb aiiti and adorn themsdV«S», h* 
inw^tered and trkiMed them confihualt;^ » anid they 

* She drops the radiant bur4en on the ground; 
Ckng ill^b Btroiig arms, and ritig the shores aroUtl^w 
Bfaiek ^hnAk iXb M jrttonldm iurm die*d surprise, 
4Qft frt m tbe brpp^ eft^lgetce* tnrn tiiieir ej^^ 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show. 
And feels with rage divine his bosom glow ; 
Vtotjik Ms fierce e3re!)alls Bviilg flames expire, 
Aiidjashifcessantlkcaittrcattioffee. .^ 



entered with |ttide mA pl^mwei W[itfi^Mw^e^tsK9^> 
For Ikejr were> gie^tiy deUgbted witJiv Ihe new fc^;^ 
of the battalion^ which was so cemented tb^,,i^ 
seemed unpoasible to. httek it And tbeu; arjm jli;e- 
eame^ ettaj 'aad li^ht m %\m wtMingj becfjua^ tb^jj 
ivere chafmed with tbetr fi4thi\efi^ and beaAi^^ a«4 
(hey longed for nothing: mote (hm ta use them agai^ 
tbe enemy > rad to tvy them in a ref4 encouiiter. 

At that time the Ach«mna were at war withi Mar 
ckanidaS) tbe tyarani of Lao^aMnon^ whoj with a 
powerful army, was watebing ius opportunity to si^lj^ 
due alt Pcfoponneaus^ As soon as news was barougbt 
that be was fiaJjen upon the Mantineans, Pbdc^Kap^ 
nien took the fidd, and marched against him. Tliey 
drew up their armies near Mantinea^ each having i| 
good number of mercenaries in pay^ beside tbe whole 
rorce of their resjpectivcf dties. The engageviQni bf iMf 
begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops attacked 
mad put to flight tius sf^wrmen wA th^ Tai^tinA% 
ivbo were placed in t)M Achiew frent; but, aftefr 
wards, inst^d of falling upon that part o£t)i^iua;9^ 
whe siood their grounds and bf eakieg (hemj he ip^ 
upon the porsoit df the fugitiv^a^j tnd wb^n bf 
should have endeavourofl to rout tbe.nwin body of Uw 
Achaeams, . left bia own uneofvered. Pbilo^^Wf^ipw 
after sp indifferent a beginningj m^e light: of ^ 
misfortune> and represented it 4# n^ gr^at ni#it^> 
though the day seemed to be lost But wb^enn beiWW 
what an error the enemy committed, in quitting t^if 
foot, aiKi i^wig' upon the pursuit, by wbikb.theyjert 
h£m t good opening, be did notiry to s^optbontW 
tkeii? career after the fugitives, but suflG^fsd tj^i^ito 
pasjiby. Wh^i die purmers wer^ got ^^^ffifm 
distance, he rushed, upon the Lsicedsemionian infe^jifji 
now^t^ unsupported by 'their ngbtWilBfl^ Strpt^M^ft 
(hei^fore, to the left, be tookihe»p in flaakj de$^t^H|^ 
a»tbey werctef a geaaerJEd,, and far ffqm e99<9c4f^tV 
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cdme to blows ; for tbey thought Macbanidas abso*^ 
lutely sure of victory^ when they saw him upon the 
pursuit. 

After he had routed this infantry with great skugh** 
ter (for it is said that four thousand Lacedsmonians 
were left dead upon the spot)^ he marched against 
Macbanidas^ who was now returning with his mer* 
cenaries from the pursuit. There was a broad 
and deep ditch between them^ where both strove a 
while, the one to get over and fly, the other to hin- 
der him. Their appearance was not like that of a 
combat between two generals, but between two wild 
beasts (or rather between a hunter and a wild beast)) 
ifvhom necessity reduces to fight Philopoemen was 
<he great hunter. The tyrant's horse being strong 
ftiid spirited, and violently spurred oi^ both sides, 
ventured to leap into the ditch ;■ and was raising his 
Ifare feet in order to gain the opposite bank, when 
Sitnmlas aiid Polyaenua, who always fought by the 
side of Philopoemen, both rode up and levelled their 
!(pears -against Machanidas. But PhilopoBmen pre- 
Vfented them ; and perceiving that the horse, with 
his head high reared, covered the tyrant's body, he 
torned, bis own a little, and pushing his spear iat him 
vHtlt all his force, tumbled him into the ditch. The 
Achssans, in admiration of this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole action, set up his statue in 
brass at Delphi, in the attitude in which he killed the 
tyrant. 

' It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a littlle 
after he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philo- 
pcraien, then chosen general a second time, and at 
leisure on account of that great festival, first caused 
this phalanx, in the best order and attire, to pass in 
review before the Greeks, and to make aU the move*- 
nients whic^h the art of war teaches, with the utmost 
vispur and agility. After this he entered the theatre^ 
while the musicians were contending for. the prize. 
He was attended by the youth in their military dcoks 
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mnd scarlet vests. These young men were all well 
made^ of the same age and stature^ and though they 
showed great respect for their general^ yet they 
seemed not a little elated themselves vnth the many 
glorious battles they had fought. In the moment that 
they entered^ Pylades the musician happened to be 
ringing to his lyre the Perste of Timotheus^ and 
was pronouncing this verse with which it begins^ 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 

when the people, struck with tiie grandeur of the 
poetry, sung by a voice equally excellent, from every 
part of the theatre turned their eyes upon Philopoe^ 
men, and welcomed him vnth the loudest plaudits. 
fThey caught in idea the ancient dignity of Greece, 
and in their present confidence aspired to the lofty 
spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, 
iand are wiH and unruly when mounted by strangers, 
so it was with the Acheeans. When their forces 
were under any other comtiiander, on every great 
emergency, they grew discontented and looked about 
for Philopoemen ; and if he did but make his appear^ 
lance, they were soon satisfied again and fitted . for 
action by the confidence which they placed in him ; 
well knowing that he was the only general whom their 
enemies durst notiook in the &ce, and that they were 
ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of M acedon, thinking he could easily 
bring the Achseans under him again, if Philopoemen 
was out of the way, privately sent some persons to 
Argos to assassinate him. But this treachery was 
timely discovered, and brought upon Philip the 
hatred and cbntempt of all the Greeks. The Bceo* 
tiaiis were besieging Miegara, and hoped io be soon 

^ Timothens was a'Dithyrambic poet, wbo flourished about the 
ninety-fifth olympiad, three hundred and ninety-eight years before the 
Cbxistiean «ra/ 
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th^stet^ of tKe pkce, whei( a report, tllott^ not n 
ttrae' 6n*, befn^^ #pves^' among th^m, that Phitep«0« 
merr was^ approacWng* «e^^ tlie reltef of th>e bebie^g^ji 
they left their scaKng-tedders already pfeiitttd fiig«iiii«t 
the walb, and took to flight. Nabi«, w*o was^^tyrenl 
b^Lacedmnovr after Machsmtdad> bad taken MessjM^ 
by sarprfte. And Philopcemen, who was out of 
command, endeavoured to persoade Lysippu^ .then 
general of the Achseans, to succour the Messeneans : 
but not prevailing with him, because, he said, 
tlife enemy wa£^ within, axid' Ujie place ii:reco>ye;rabl|^ 
lost, be went kim»elf; taking with him his own 
dtiwM, who waited nekber for form of law not 
commifiAiaD^ but foHowedbim upon this, natural pqor 
oiple, that ho who exeeb should always coqimaJM. 
Wbea he wa& got pretty near^ Nabis was informed 
of it ; and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quattered in the town^ stole out at anothje^r gate widfi 
bis troops, and marched off precipitately, thinking 
himself ha^py if he could escape. He did indeed 
escape, but Messene.was^ rescued. . 

Tans far ev^y thing is great in the character of 
PbilopcBmen. But as for bis going a second time int^ 
Crete^ at the request of the G4>rtynians^ who we^e 
engaged in war, and wanted him for general^ it has 
beat blamed, either as an act of cowaj:4ice, in de- 
serting his own eouotry when she was distressed by 
Nabis, or as an unae^son^tjble ambition to sfaevy^ 
faij9»9elf :(o strMigem. An4 ijt is true^ the Megalopo- 
fi4a«s were then so b^d pre^ed^ Jtbat tb^y yvv^fi 
obUged to shut themselves op within. their wajb, bxi^ 
to sow eoiTft in their vsery st^i^eta; the enemy h>ayinj^ 
laid wliit0 their land/ andienpa^ped ^I^ij[^^at.;t3 
gates. PhilpfMBi^ir therefore, %. enti^ifi^ into tjif 
Bedrvioe;of the Crejtans at suiJia tune^ widi^^ 
command beyond sea, furnished his enemies with a 
pretence to ac«u<»e htmrof hemtkf flying froni tbe war 
at hon^e. 
Yet it is said, that as the Achseans had ehmeh 



other ffeti^rals, PMlbpcemen, being unemployed^ be- 
stowed bis leisure upon the Gortynians, and took a 
eommand among them at their request. Por he had 
an extreme aversion to idleness, and was desirous^ 
above all things, to keep his talents, as a soMier and 
general, in constant practice. This was clear froni 
what he said of Ptolemy. Some were commending 
that prince for daily studying the art of war,. an3 
improving his sti'ength by trtartttil exercise; '' Who,'^ 
said he, *' can praise a pririce of his age, thkt is 
always preparing, and never performs ?" 

The Megalopolitaris, highly incensed at his Ab- 
sence, and looking upon it as a desertion, were ittf 
dined to pass an outlawry against him. But the 
At^ha^tts prevented them by sending their general * 
Aristaenetus to MegalopoKs, who, though he differ- 
ed with Philopoemen ftbout matters of government; 
would not suffer hitn to be dedkted an outlaw. Phi- 
lopcfemen, fliiding himiielf neglected by his citizens, 
drew bff fr6m them several of the neighbouring 
boroughii, and ihstructed them to allege that they 
jwetfe not iotaprfsed in their taxations, nor originally 
of their dependende^. But assisting thetn to todn- 
taiii thi« pretfext, hti lessened the anmority of Mega- 
lopolis in the genei*a! asseiirbly of the Achs^tis. But 
these things happenied some time after. 

Whilst hfe commanded the Gortynian^ in Crdte; 
h^ did n6«, Kke a Pddt)Wltifesian or Arcadiah, ittaki^ 
war in an open generous manner, but adopting th« 
Grefto iiisldms, knd lisifig flieir artifices aha sleights, 
their stWrtAgtem» and ^anrtm^hes; against themiseiyfed; 
fie soon show^id that fheir devices Were like the short- 
sighfcd schemes of diiMren, when compared ^thth6 
long reach Af an eitperfenced general. 

Having gtea^ distingmshed himself by <hes6 
means, and performed many exploits in that country; 
he tetttwed to Pfeldpotiiiesus with honotir. 'Hei'C h^ 

'^ P%Wii)i kji» LiVJr caH Tbiar Ariart^ 
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found Philip beaten by T. Q. Flaminius^ and Nabis 
en^ged in war both with the Romans and Acbaeans. 
He was immediately chosen general of the Achasans ;: 
but venturing to act at sea^ he fell under the same 
misfortune with Epaminondas ; he saw the great ideas 
that had been formed of his courage and conduct 
vanish in consequence of his ill success in a naval 
engagement. Some say, indeed, that Epaminondas 
was unwilling that his countrymen should have any 
share of the advantages of the sea; lest of good soldiers 
(as Plato expresses it) they should become licentious 
and dissolute sailors; and therefore chose to return 
from Asia and the isles without effecting any thing. 
But Philopoemen being persuaded that his skill in the 
land service would insure his success at sea, founds 
to his cost, how much experience contributes to vic- 
tory, and how much practice adds in all things to. our 
powers. For he was not only worsted in the sea-light 
for want of skiU; but having fitted up an pld ship 
which had been a famous vessel forty years be^re, 
and manned it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky 
that they were in danger of being lost. Finding that, 
after this, the enemy despised him as a man whp dis-, 
claimed all pretensions at sea, and that they had inso* 
lently laid siege to Gythium, he set sail again; and 
as they did not expect him, but were dispersed with- 
out any precaution, by reason of tHeir late victory, 
he landed in the night, burned their camp, and killed 
a great number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching* through ^ 
difficult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. Thi^ 
Achasans were in great terror^ thinking it impossible 
to escape out of so dangerous a passage, i which ihe 
enemy had alresHly seized. Bi;t Philopoemen, mak- 
iQg a little halt; and seeing, at once, the . nature of 
the ground, showed that skiU in drawing ^p an army 
is the capital point in the art of war.> For .altering a 
little the disposition of his forces, and adapting it to 
the present occasion/ without any bustle be easny dis* 
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engaged them from the difficulty; and then failing 
upon the enemy, put them entirely to the rout. When 
he saw that they fled not to the town^ but dispersed 
themselves about the country; as the ground was 
woody and uneven^ and on account of the brooks and 
ditches impracticable for the horse^ he did not go 
upon the pursuit^ but encamped before the evening. 
Concluding, however^ that the fugitives would return 
as soon as it grew dark^ and draw up in a straggling 
manner to the city, he placed in ambush by the 
brooks and hills that surrounded it^ many parties of 
the Achasans with their swords in their hands. By 
this means the greatest part of the troops of Nabis 
were cut off: for not returning in a body^ but as the 
chance of flight had dispersed them, they fell into 
their enemies' hand^ and were caught like so many 
birds^ ere they could enter the town. 

Philopoemen being received on this account with 
great honour and applause in all the theatres of 
Greece^ it gave some umbrage to Flaminius^ a man 
naturally ambitious. For^ as a Roman consul^ he 
thought himself entitled to much greater marks of 
distinction among the Acheeans than a man of Arca- 
dia, and that, as a public beneftictor, he was infinitely 
above him ; having by one proclamation set free all 
that part of Greece which had been enslaved by Philip 
and the Macedonians. After this^ Flaminius made 
peace with Nabis; and Nabis was assassinated by 
the iEtolians. Hereupon Sparta being in great con- 
fusion, Philopoemen seizing the opportunity, came 
upon it with his army, and, partly by force and partly 
by persuasion, brought that city to join in the Achaean 
league. — ^The fining over a city of such dignity and 
power made him perfectly adored amon^ the Ach»- 
ans. And, indeed, Sparta was an acquisition of vast 
importance to Achaia, of which she was now become 
a member. It was also a grateful service to the prin- 
cipal Lacedaemonians, who hoped now to have him 
for the guardian of their liberty. For which reason, 



biavigg aold tbeMou^e^^nd gcNCi^ of Nabi^^ byi^ {mbUe 
decreife^ they jgave the money^ wbiich Amounted to si 
jbondred aad twenty talents^ to Pbiloimmen^ mid de- 
iermined to aead it by per^ong jdeputed frwa thek 
.body. 

On this occasion it speared biow clear hb inte- 
fixity w^s; that hi^ not ^mly aaenpied^ but zeaa a vir- 
Tnoim man. Foa* a^K^jt one of th^ ^q^tana chose to 
8p^ to a persoa of \»^ chantci^ about a .pdresent; 
but afraid of the ofSce^ ,they all e)^cu«ed itbeq^dhreB, 
and pujt it Mpon Tiipolpu^ to whoiyi he was iK^und by 
4hfe i%ht8 lof hospitalijtj^. Tin^olauB want to Mega- 
](^is/and was entertamed at P^Uojx&aieQ'^ houses 
^ whexi be oJb«erYed the gravity of hi$ dUcouose^ 
(tb^ simplicity .<rf bis {diet, and feis integrity of manr 
fkef^j qiute impir^foable to tbe;atta<;jkB and deceits .of 
money, he said jkot a word fibbout the present^ but 
{haying .assigned a^^ther can^e &^ hia coamings re- 
jturned hofie. He y^M s^nt a .second tiui^ but jcou)d 
4[H>t n^Uitioa the inoney. I|i j^ third visit he br4>ugbt 
it oat with m^h dif&Qulty, and de^elared the benevo- 
lence of Sparia to ihim. Philopieioen beard with 
^^ei^ui^ what be bad to say^ but immediately went 
liimself ito the people of J^cedaemon, aaid advised 
}H\iem iiot to try to tempt good men wiUn incilvey,.wfao 
w^e ajireMy their friends^ and of who^ virtues they 
might j^edy. avail themselves ; . but to buy pmd corrufit 
ill m^n^ who opposed their measures iu. council, tiart, 
thu^ <sUetnoed^ tivey might giye them less trouble; 
^tb^ing ^uch bettor to stop the mputb^ pf th€;ir ene- 
mies than of their £i:i^n<ls. Such was PjlulapflB«iei^!s 
fconteiyipt of ^oney. -; 

Spine time after> Diof^baf^es^ being general jof the 
^0h9KaiifS, and hearing that the JUt^d^mouAans /hafl 
ithoi^te of .witbdraiwing from tbe h»^i^, detormkied 
4o ^Sastise them*. Me^Bwhik^ .tbifej ipi^p^ 
-wpdP^ 4WJd rni^ed ^r^jat compiotiQ^s j^ Peljj^p^iwwiiMi. 

^ Hie^ame year^ CaiostLiviiis witlir4ke>RMnaii4eetde^ated'^i^^^ 
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PbtlopiBin^n te'ied iU> 4if4ie9«e Dim^b«fiei aii4 kotp 
him t}iml; dreprep^ntk^ to hmi^ ''That while Anti^- 
ockus jmfi the Romaias were cooAendaag in the heart 
of Gneece ^wi^ two:S]ukoh poifve^ful armieB^ an AchflBan 
general sho«ild (urn im attention to them; anid^ in* 
^ad ^ lifting up a ^^^^^r at horne^ should •overiook 
and pass by some real iiijuries/' When he found 
that Biophanes did not bearkai to him^ bnt mwcbed 
^mg with FlaoojOAus wto Laconia^ and tbafcrthey took 
their route towards Sparta^ he did a thistg Ahat ouinot 
be vindicate by bew and «triot jwtice, but which 
lUscovess a great and noble daring* He giot mto the 
town himsaify and, though but a private BPtan^ shut the 
gates against an Achaean general and a Roman consul ; 
healed the difvisiofis ,am#ng the Xiaceds^moiiiafiA^ and 
brought them back to the league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general hinself,. 
upon some neiw siilyectofcomidaiiHt against that peo*^ 
pie,. he 2%stoiwid thdr exiles, aiidiput eighty cttis&eas 
to death, as Poly bins talk ui^ ot^ anoording to Aris* 
tocrates, tlojee hunibred rand >fifty. He demidiBhed 
their walls, took foam Afaam gf eat part of their tesri-^ 
tory, ^md added it to that of Megidopolis. AU who^ 
had been made fireeAof Sparta by the tyrants he dis^ 
franehised, and .eairried liato Achaia; except thrise 
thousand who refused to quit the plajse, and those i he 
sdd for slaves. By ^^yof linsult, as.it were, «upQn 
Sparta, with the 'money aJtisMig thence he^buiU a por^ 
tico in Megalopolis. Purjuiing his vengeance agamst 
that uidiappy people, 'who had already >suffeied more 
than they deserved, he added one cruel and most un^- 
juat thing to fill up thetn^tsure of it; he destroyed 
their caoastitutEon. He aboUshed the discipline of 
Lycurgus, compelled ihem .to give th^ir children and 
youth. an Acfacean eduisation, instead of that of their 
own. country, being pessuaded that their spirit cmdd 
never be, humbled jwhile they adhered-to die inisititu^ 
tions of their great lawgiver. — ^Thus brought by the 
weight of their eakonitKed to have the sinews of their 

1 
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city cut by Philopcetnen^ they erew tame and sub- 
missiye. Some time after^ indeed, upon application to 
the Romans^ they shook off the AchaBan customs^ and 
re-established their ancient ones^ as far as it could be 
done, after so much misery and corruption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war with 
Antiochus in Greece, Philopcemen was in a private 
station. And when he saw Antiochus sit still at 
Chalcia, and spend his time in youthful love and a 
marriage unsuitable to his years, while the Syrians 
roamed from town to town vnthout discipline and 
without officers, and minded nothing but their plea- 
sures, he repined extremely that he was not then 
general of the Achceans, and scrupled not to declare^ 
that he envied the Romans their victory ; '^Por had 
I been in command,"' said he, '^ I would liave cut 
them all in pieces in the taverns/' After Antiochus 
was overcome, the Romans pressed still harder upon 
Greece, and hemmed in the Achaeans with their 
power; the orators too inclined to their interest. Un* 
der the auspices of Heaven, their strength prevailed 
over all ; and the point was at hand, where fortune, 
who had long veered, was to stand still. In the^e cir* 
cumstances, Philopcemen, like a good pilot, struggled 
vrith the times.. Sometimes he was forced to give way 
a little and yield to the times, but on most occasions 
maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured to draw all 
that were considerable either for their eloquence or 
riches, to the side of liberty. Aristsenetus the M ega- 
lopolitan, who had great interest among the Achaeans, 
]S)ut always courted the Romans, declared it in council 
as his opinion^ ''That .they ought not to be opposed 
or disobliged in any thing.'* PhilopcBmen heard him 
with silent indignation ; and, at last, when he could 
refrain no longer, saifl to him, ''And. why in such 
hastei wretchcS man, to see an end of Greece?^' 
Mahiuis*, the Roman consul, after the defeat of 

<• "^ Ijianittij Acilhis Glabrio. . 
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Antiochus^ moved the Achaeans to permit the Lace- 
daemonian exiles to return, and Titus seconded him 
in his application ; but Philopoemen opposed it, not 
out of any ill^Mill to the exiles, but because he was 
willing they should be indebted for that benefit to 
himself and the Achaeans, and not to the favour of 
Titus and the Romans. For the next year, when 
he was general himself, he restored them. Thus his 
gallant spirit led him to contend with the prevailing 
powers. 

He was elected general of the Aphaeans, the eighth 
time, when seventy years of age ; and now he hoped 
not only to pass the year of his magistracy without 
war, but the remainder of his life in quiet. For as 
the force of distempers abates with the strength of 
the body, so in the states of Greece the spirit of 
contention foiled with their power. Some avenging 
deity, however, threw him down at last, like one who, 
with matchless speed, runs over the race, and stum- 
bles at the goal. It seems, that being in company 
where a certain general was mentioned as an extra-^ 
ordinary man, Fhilopcemen said, ''There was no 
great account to be made of a man who suffered him^ 
self to be taken alive/' A few days after this, Dino- 
crates the Messenito, who was particularly on ill 
terms with Philopoemen, and, indeed, not upon good 
ones with any one, by reason of his profligate and 
wicked life, found means to draw Messene off jfirom 
the league ; and it ym,s also said that he was going 
to seize a place called Colonis*. Philopoemen was 
then at Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news 
he pushed to Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, 
though it was at the distance of four hundred fur-* 
longs. From thence he presently dre^V out a body of 
horse, consisting of the nobility, but all youn^ men, 
who from affection to his person and ambition foig 

'* Tkere iit no sncli place known as Cobms. livy (till* 39^ ealb 
ft Corcne ; and Phitai^oh probably wrote Corona, or Coroim^ StetM 
mentions the latter as a pltM^e in the neighbourhood of Messeae. > ^ 
VOL. III. F ' 
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g^oryi lo^owed . biia w volunteers. With these he 
)nQxche4/,t(>w^rds Messepe^ ^d reflecting Dinocrate* 
9n Evftude^'^ hill*, he attacked and put him to flight. 
But five hundred i^en, who guided the flat countryj^ 
jqddeniy coming up, the others,, who were routed, 
seeing t\iQjn, rallied ag*ain about the hills. Here* 
upon^ Philopoemen, afraid of being surrounded, and 
desirous of saving bis young cavalry, * retreated upon 
rough and difficult ground, while he was in the rear, 
often turning upon the enemy, and endeavouring to 
draw thew entirely upon himself. Yet none of them 
4ared to encounter him ; they only shouted and rode 
about him at a distance. As he often faced about, 
and left his main body, on account of his young men, 
each of whom he was solicitous to put out of danger, 
at. last he found himself alone amidst a number of the 
enemy. Even then they durst not attack him. hand 
to hand, but, hurling their darts at a distance, they 
drove him upon steep and craggy places, wher^ he 
could scarcely make his horse go, though he spurr^ 
biin continually. Be was stiJl active through es^^-i 
ci$e,( and for that reasof^ his age was na hindr^i^ciit 
tQ li^is escape ; but being weakened by sickness, and 
e^ti*e9nely fatigued with his journey, 1^^ botse threw 
him, now heavy and encumbered, up^n the stone$.. 
His head was< w^un^^d ifsith ^ fyi}i> apd he lay ^ 
ijpng tjime sp€echiesi|,,sft that th^ e^emy tii^i^king him 
4ea4; began to turn him, in order to strip him of \m 
ar«^. But finding kh^t he raised his bead and opened 
his eyes, they gathered thick about him, bound hj3 
^nds behind his back, and led him off with such 
unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as Philopoemea 
could never have supposed he should come to suffer, 
ipven from IMnoerates. 

The Messenians^ elated at the news, flocked to the 
gatea. But when they saw Philopcemen dragged 

^ JBvtander'^ hill ialikewiiBe unknown. Polybius, andaft^r kirn 
Paamuas,^ iiieiitioi» a kiU. citUed Evim (whidli name it |NrQbfibiy:liffA 
ftrom ikm^emeB o£ the JBncdumiib) sipt &r from MttMene^ 
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along in a manntr so unworthy of* ttie glory o^-lils 
achievementg and trophies^ most of tlMKi wera touched 
ipnth pity and compassion for his misfortune. They 
ahed tears^ and contemned all human greatness as a 
fiutfatess support^ as vanity and nothing. Their tears, 
by little and little, turned to kind ifi/^rds, and they 
began to say, they ought to remember his former 
benefits, and the liberty he had procured tbem by ex- 
pdling the tyrant Nabis. A few there Were kideed, 
who, to gratify Dinocrates, tulked dl putting Phftk>«- 
poemen to torture and to death, as a cbngerous and 
implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by 
Dinocrates, if he escaped after being made prisoner, 
and treated with such indignity. At last they put 
him in a dungeon called the TVeffSuty*, which had 
neither air nor light from without, and which haviti^ 
no doors was closed with a great stone. In this 
dungeon they shut him up with the stone, and placed 
a guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achasan cavalry recollecting them- 
selves after their flight, found that Phtlopcemen waa 
not with them, and probably might have lost his life* 
They made a stand, and called him with loud cries, 
blaming each other for making a base lind shameful 
escape, by abandoning their general, who had be^ 
prodigal of his own life in order to saye theirt. 
By much search and inquiry about the country^ 
they got intellig'ence that he was taken prisoner, and 
carried the heavy news to the states of Achaia ; who, 
cansidering it as the greatest of losses, resolved to 
send an embassy to demand him of the Messenian^; 
and in the mean time prepared for war. 

While the Achaeans were taking these resohrtiotrt, 
Dino^rates, who most of lA dreaded time, as the 
thing most likely to save PhHopcmien^ determihetf 
to be beforehand with the league. Therefore, when 

r 

* ThepobKc treasure Was kept there j and it Was shut up with an 
immense stons, moved to it by an engine. Uv. Kfe. xxxiz. 
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n^ht was come and the multitude retired^ he opened 
.the dungeon^ and sent in one of his servants with a 
4ose of poison^ and orders not to leave him till he 
had taken it. Philopoemen was laid down in his 
cloak^ but not asleep; vexation and resentment 
kept him awake. When he saw the light and a 
man standing by him with a cup of poison^ he raised 
himself up^ as well as his weakness would permit^ 
and, receiving thecup^ asked him, '' Whether he had 
beard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly of 
Lycortas !" The executioner answering that they al- 
most all escaped, he nodded his head in sign of sa- 
tisfaction ; and looking kindly upon him said, "Thou 
foringest good tidings, and we are not in all respects 
unhappy/' Without uttering another word, or breath- 
ing the least sigh^ he drank off the poison, and laid 
down again. He was already brought so low that he 
Gould not make much struggle with the fatal dose^ 
and it despatched him presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief 
imd lamentation. All the youth immediately re- 
paired with the deputies of the several cities to Me- 
galopolis, where they resolved, without loss of time, 
to take their revenge. For this purpose, having cho- 
sen Lycortas * fpr their general, they entered Mes- 
jsene, and ravaged the country, till the Messenians 
with one consent opened their ^tes and received 
them. Dinocrates prevented their revenge by kill- 
ing himself: and those who voted for having Philo- 
piemen put to death, followed his example. But 
such as were for having him put to the torture, were 
taken by Lycortas, and reserved for more painful 
punishments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the 
indies in an urn, and returned not in a disorderly and 

* This was in the second year of the hundred and . forty-ninth 
olympiad. Lycortas was fiither to Polybins the historian^ who waa 
in the action, and might be then abont twenty years of a|re. 



promiscuous manner^ but uniting; a kind of triumphal 
march vdth the funeral solemnity. First cam<^ the 
foot with crowns of victory on their heads^ and tears' 
in their eyes ; and attended by their captive enemiea 
in fetters. Polyl»us, the general's son, with the> 
principal Achasans about him, carried the urn, which 
was adorned with ribbons and garlands^ so that it was 
hardly visible. The march was closed by the ca- 
valry completely armed and superbly mounted ; 
they neither expressed in their looks the melancholy 
of such a mourning nor the joy of a victory. The 
people of the towns and villages on their way, flocked 
out, as if it had been to meet him returning from a 
glorious campaign, touched the urn with great re- 
spect, and conducted it to Megalopolis. T*he old 
men, the women, and children, who joined the prp- 
cession, raised such a bitter lamentation, that it spread 
through the army, and was re-echoed by the city,' 
which, besides her grief for Philopoemen, bemoaned 
her own calamity, as in him she thought she lost the; 
chief rank and influence among the Achasans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the 
Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at his 
tomb. — Many statues were set up, and many ho- 
nours decreed him by the Grecian cities. But when 
Greece was involved in the dreadful misfortunes of 
Corinth, a certain Roman attempted to get them 
all pulled down*, accusing him in form, as if he had 
been alive, of implacable enmity to the Romans. 
When he had finished the impeachment, and Poly- 
bius had answered his calumnies, neither Mummius 
nor his lieutenants would suffer the monuments of so 
illustrious a man to be defaced, though. he had op- 
posed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. For 
they made a proper distinction between virtue and 

* Tids happened 1iurtyHieveti"yeari after his death, that 10, the" 
second year of the hvndred and foity*e%hdi olympiad, one hundred^ 
and forty-five years before the Christian wra. 
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ibterefit/ between honour tad advantage; wellcon* 
cludbg, that rewards and grateful ackiiowledgnientft 
are always due from persons obliged to their bene- 
feetors^ and honour and respect from men of merit to 
aftch otiktsr. So much concerning Philopoemen. 



TITUS QUINCTIUS PLAMINIUS. 

The person whom we put in parallel wtth Philo- 
poemen^ is Titua Quincttus Flaminius*. Those who 
are desirous of being acquainted with his counte- 
nance and figure^ need but look upon the statue in 
brass^ which is erected at Rome with a Greek in- 
scription upon it^ opposite the Circus Maximus, near 
the ^reat statue of Apollo, which was brought from 
Carthage. As to his disposition^ he was quick both 
to resent an injury, and to do a service. iBut his re- 
sentment was not ia all respects Uke his affection^ fo|^ 
he punished lightly,. and soon forgot the offence; but 
his attachments and aervices were lasting and com* 
plete. Pot the persons whom he had obliged he 
ever retained a kiiid regard ; as if, instead of receiv- 
iiig, they had. conferred a favour; and considering 
them aa his greatest treasure^, he was alwaya ready 
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It ought to be written Flamintnua,notFlamimus. VoLyhiwi, 
livy, and all the other historians write it Flamininus. Indeed, the 
Flaminii were a very different family from the Flamininif. The 
fonner were patricifinft, the latter ptebeians. Cains Flamiuufi, wko 
was killed in the battle at the lake of Thfasymenus, was of the plebeiaii 
family. Besides, some manuscripts, for instance the Vulcob. an AnoOji 
and one that Dacier consulted, have it Flamininus ; which would be 
sufficient authority to correct it But that would occasion some in- 
fionveiaeB66, bbcalwe Plsteckhw caUod Una FlottniiiB in other 
placiea as well as hew ia bur iifii; an^ mi^dy several modBRi 
writers havi^ done the attnei 
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to protect and fo promote them. Ntiituf&liy di^fttoiis of 
honour and fame^ and not choosing to let others hav4 
any share in his great and good actions; be tmfk 
more pleasure in those whom he could as^iat^ than in 
those who could give hiiti assistance; looking upon 
the former as persons t^ho afforded room for the et* 
ertion of virtue^ and the latter as his rivals in gloty. 

Prom his youth he was trained up to the profes* 
sion of arms. For Rome having then many important 
Ivars upon her hands^ her youth betook themselves 
by times to arms^ and had early opportunities to 
qualify themselves to command. Flaminius served 
like the rest, and was first a legionary tribune, under 
the consul Marcellus*, in the war with Hannibal. 
Marcellus fell into an ambuscade and was slain; 
after which Flaminius was appointed governor of 
Tarentum, newly retaken, an<i of the country about 
it. In this commission he grew no less fhmous ftsnt 
bis administration of justice than for his militarj^ 
skiH, for which teason he was af^inted chief dir^c- 
iot of the two colonies that were sent to the citicfd^e^ 
Natnia and Cosila. 

This inspired him with stieh lofty Aonghts, that/ 
overlooking the ordinary p!^cvidu^ sitlps by vthidft 
young men ascend, I tnea* the offices of tribune^ 
praetor, and ssdile, he aimed directly at the consuU 
«hip.- Supported by those colonists, i*e presented 
himself as a candidate. But the ti^iban^ Fultkii^ 
and Manlius opposed him, insistrng that it was 
* strange and urthefeird-of thing, fol? a ifta* i^ yottrt^/ 
wha was not yet initiated in the flrdt mystWtes ^ 
government, to intrude, in contempt 6f the laws^, M^ 
to th^ highest office of the sfate. Th^ ^isftAt^ fij^' 
furred the affair to Che Ailfj^ges of Qip p^Ie ; att^> 

* He was appointed a tribune at the age of twenty, in the fourth 
year of the hundred and fortynseoond olympiad. Consequently, he* 
was bom in the first year. of the hundred and thirty-eight!i olympiad* 
which was the year of Rome 626. Livy tells us, that he Was thirty. 
three years of ajge, when he proclaimed liberty to Greece. 
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the pe(^le elected him consul) though he was not ^e| 
thirty years old^ with Sextus iElius. The lots being 
0Uit for the provinces^ the war with Philip and the 
Macedonians fell to Flaminius ; and this happened 
very fortunately for the Roman people ; as that de* 
partment required a general who did not want to do 
every thing by force and violence, but rather by 

fentleness and persuasion. For Macedonia furnished 
^hilip with a sufficient number of men for his wars, 
but Greece was his principal dependence for a war 
of any length. She it was that supplied him with 
money and provisions, with strong holds and places 
of retreat, and, in a word, with all the materials of 
war. So that if she could not be disengaged from 
Philip, the war with him could not be decided by 
a single battle. Besides, the Greeks as yet had but 
little acquaintance with the Romans; it was now 
first to be established by the intercourse of business ; 
and therefore, they would not so soon have em- 
braced a foreign authority, instead of that they had 
been so long accustomed to, if the Roman general 
had not been a man of great good nature, who was 
more ready to avail himself of treaty than of the 
sword, who had a persuasive manner where he ap- 
plied, and was affable and. easy of access when ap- 
plied to, and who had a constant and invariable re- 
gard to justice. But this will better appear from his 
actions themselves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius an4 Publius^^ his pre- 
decessors in command, had not entered Macedonia 
till late in the season, and then did not prosecute 
the war with vigour, but spent their time in skirmish- 
ing to gain some particular post or pass, or to inter- 
cept some provisions, determined not to act like 
them. They had wasted the year of their consulate 

^ Publitts Sulpitius Galba was Consul two years before. Publius' 
ViDius Tappulus was Consul the year after Sulpitius, and next before 
Fhuainius. 
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in the enjoyment of their new hoiiourd> and in the 
administration of domestic affairs^ and towards the 
close of the year they repaired to their province; 
by which artifice they got their command continued 
another year^ being the first year in character of con- 
sul, and the second of proconsul. But Titus^ ambi- 
tious to distinguish his consulship by some impor- 
tant expedition^ left the honours and prerogatives he 
had in Rome ; and having requested the senate to 
permit his brother Lucius to command the naval 
forces^ and selected three thousand men^ as yet in 
full viffour and spirits^ and the ^lory of the fields 
from those troops^ who^ under Scipio, had subdued 
Asdrubal in Spain^ and Hannibal in Africa^ he 
crossed the sea^ and got safe into Epirus. There he 
found Publius encamped over against Philip, who had 
been a long time defending the fords of the river 
Apsus and the adjoining straits; and that PubHus 
had not been able to effect any thing, by reason of 
the i^tural strength of the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and 
sent Publius home, set himself to consider the nature 
of the country. Its natural fortifications are equal 
to those of Tempe, but it is not like Tempe in the 
beauty of the woods and groves, and the verdure of 
valleys and delicious meads. To the right and left 
there is a chain of lofty mountains, between which . 
there is a deep and long channel. Down this runs 
the river Apsus, like the Peneus, both in its appear- 
ance and rapidity. It covers the foot of the hills on 
each side, so that there is left only a narrow craggy 
path, cut oijt close by the stream, which is not easy 
for an army to pass at any time, and, when guarded> 
is not passable at all. 

There were some, therefore, who advised Fla- 
minius to take a compass through Dassaretis along the 
L^cus, which was an easy passage. But he was 
amtid that if he removed too fieu: from the sea into 
a country that was barren and little cultivated^ while 
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Philip ftToided ft battle he riAght come to wafrt pi^ 
visions^ and be constrained, Kke the general before 
him^ to retreat to the sea, without effecting any thing. 
This determined him to make his way up the mouu'- 
tains swbrd in hand^ and to force a passage. But 
Philip's array being possessed of the heights, shower* 
ed down their darts and arrows upon the Romans 
fipom every quarter. Several sharp contests ensued^ 
in which many were killed and wounded on both 
sides, but none that were likely to be decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of those moutl-* 
tains came to the consul with a discovery of d 
winding way, neglected by the enemy, by which 
they promised to bring his army to the top in three 
days at the farthest. And to confirm the tnrth of 
what they had said, they brought Charops the son of 
Machatus, prince of the Epirots; who was a friend 
to the Romans, and privately assisted them out of 
fear of Philip, As Flaminius could confide in him, 
he sent away a tribune with four thousand foot and 
three hundred hor^e. The shepherds in bonds led 
the way. In the day time they lay still in the hoF- 
lows of the woods, and in the night they marched ; 
for the moon was then at full. Flaminius having 
detached this party, let his main body rest the three 
days, and only had some slight skirmishes with the 
enemy to take up their attention. But the day that he 
expected those who had taken the circuit, to appear 
upon the heights, he drew out hi» forces early, both 
the heavy and Mght-artned, and dividing them rnto 
three parts, himself led the van ; marching his men 
ak>ng the narrowest path by the ride of the river. 
The Macedonians galled him with their darts ; but 
he maintained the combat notwithstanding the dis- 
advantage of ground ; and the other two parties 
fought with all the spirit of emulktion, and diirtg ttt 
the rocks with astonishing ardour. 

ht the mean time the sun arose, and a smoke ap- 
peared at a distance, not very strong, but like the 
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mbt of the hilb. Being on the back of the enemy, 
they did not observe it^ for it came from the troops 
who had reached the top. Amidst the fatigue of the 
engagement^ the Romans were in doubt whether it 
was a signal or not, but they inclined to believe it the 
thing they wished. And when they saw it increase, 
80 as to darken the air, and to mount higher and 
higher, they were well assured that it came from the 
fires which their friends had lighted . Hereupon the? 
set up loud shouts, and charging the enemy with 
greater vigour, pushed them into the most craggy 
places. The shouts were re-echoed by those behind 
at the top of the mountain. And now the Macedo- 
Bians fled with the utmost precipitation. Yet there 
were not above two thousand slain, the pursuit being 
impeded by the difScuhy of the ascent. The Romans, 
however, pillaged the camp, seized the money and 
slaves, and became absolute masters of the pass,. 

They then traversed all Epirus, but with such order 
und discipline, that though they were at a great dis*- 
tance from their ships and the sea, and had not the 
usual monthly allowance of corn, or convenience of 
Biarkets, yet they spared the country, which at the 
same time abounded in every thing. For Fbminius 
was informed that Philip, in his passage or rather 
flight through Thessaly, had compelled the people to 
quit their habitations, and retire to the mountains, 
had burned the towns, and had given as plunder ^to 
his men what was too beafvy or cumbersome to be 
carried off*; tod so had in a manner yielded up the 
country to the Romans. The Consul, therefore, 
made a point of it to prevail with his men to spare it 
as their own, to march through it as land dready 
ceded to them. 

The event soon showed the benefit of this good 
Ofder. For as soon as they entered Thessaly, al its 
citie» declared for them; and the Greeks within 
Thermopylae longed for the protection of Flaminius, 
and gave up their hearts to him. The Achaeans re* 
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i^ounced their alliance with Philip^ and by a solemn 
decree resolved to take part with the Romans against 
him. And though the iEtolians, who at that time 
were strongly attached to the Rx)mans^ made the 
Opuntians an offer to garrison and defend their city^ 
they refused it ; and having sent for Flaminius, put 
themselves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an eminence 
he had first a prospect of the disposition of the Roman 
army, that he said, *' I see nothing barbarian-hke in 
the ranks of these barbarians." Indeed, all who once 
saw Plaminius, spoke of him in the same terms. They 
had heard the Macedonians represent him as the 
fierce commander of a host of barbarians, who was 
come to ruin and destroy, and to reduce all to slavery : 
and, when afterwards they met a young man of a mild 
aspect, who spoke very good Greek, and was a lover 
of tru^ honour, they were extremely taken with him, 
and excited the kind regards of their cities to him, as 
to a general who would lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Flami- 
nius came to an interview with him*, and offered 
him peace and friendship with Rome, on condition 
that he left the Grecians free, and withdrew his gar- 
risons from their cities. And as he refused those 
terms, it was obvious, even to the partisans of Philip^ 
that the Romans were not come to fight against the 
Greeks, but' for Greece against the Macedonians. 

The rest of Greece acceding voluntarily to the 
confederacy, the Consul entered Boeotia, but in a 
peaceable manner, and the chief of the Thebans 
^ame to meet him. They were inclined to the Ma- 
cedonian interest on account of Barchyllas, but they 
honoured and respected Flaminius, and were willing 
to preserve the friendship of both. Flaminius re- 
ceived them with great goodness, embraced them, 
and went on slowly with them, asking various ques- 

*. Se« Polybiiu, Book xviu 

1 
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tions^ and entertaining them with discourse^ on pur- 
pose to give his soldiers time to come up. Thus 
advancing' insensibly to the gated of Thebes, he en- 
tered the city with Uiem. They did not indeed quite 
relish the thing, but they were afraid to forbid him^ 
as he came so well attended. Then, as if he had 
been no ways master of the town> he endeavoured by 
persuasion to bring it to declare for the Romans; 
king Attains seconding him, and using all his rhe- 
toric to the Thebans. But that prince, it seems, in 
his eagerness to serve Flaminius^ exerting himself 
more than his age could bear^ was seized, as he was 
speaking, with a giddiness or rheum, which made him 
swoon away. A few days after, his fleet conveyed 
him into Asia, and he died there. As for the Bceo- 
tiansy they took part with the Romans. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius 
fllso sent his agents to procure a decree of the senate 
prolonging his commission if the war continued, or 
, else empowering him to make peace. For his ambi- 
tion made him apprehensive, that if a successor were 
sent, he should be robbed of all the honour of the 
war. His friends managed matters so well for him, 
that Philip failed in his application, and the command 
was continued to Flaminius. Having received the 
decree, he was greatly elevated in his hopes, and 
marched immediately into Thessaly to carry on the 
>var against Philip. His army consisted of more than 
twenty-six thousand men^ of whom the iEtolians fur- 
nished six thousand foot, and three hundred horse. 
Philip's forces were not inferior in number. They 
marched against each Other, and arrived near Sco- 
tusa, where they proposed to decide the aiTair with 
the sword. The vicinity of two such armies had not 
the usual effect, to strike the officers with a mutual 
awe ; on the contrary, it increased their courage and 
ardour; the Romans being ambitious to conquer the 
Macedonians, whose valour and power Alexander had 
rendered so femous^ and the Macedonians hoping, if 
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they could beat the Romans^ irhom they looked upon 
as a more respectable enemy than the Persians^ to 
raise the glory of Philip above that of Alexander. 
Flaminius^ therefore^ exhorted his men to behave with 
the greatest courage and gallantry, as they had to 
contend with brave adversaries in so glorious a theatre 
as Greece. On the other side, Philip, in order to 
address his army, ascended an eminence without his 
camp, which happened to be a burying-place, either 
not knowing it to be so, or in the hurry not attending 
to it. There he began an oration, such as is usual 
before a battle ; but the omen of a sepulchre spread* 
ing a dismal melancholy among the troops, he stopped^ 
and put off the action till another day. 

Next morning at day-break, after a rainy nighty 
the clouds turning into a mist, darkened the plain ; 
and, as the day came on, a foggy thick air descend- 
ing from the hills, covered all the ground between 
the two camps. Those, therefore, that were sent out 
on both sides, to seize posts or to make discoveries, 
soon meeting unawares, engaged at the Cynoseephala, 
which are sharp tops of hills standing opposite each 
other, and so called from their resemblance to the 
heads of dogs. The success of these skirmishes was 
various, by reason of the unevenness of the ground^ 
the same parties sometimes flying and sometimes pur- 
suing ; and reinforcements were sent on both sides, 
as they found their men bard pressed and^ving way; 
till at length, the day clearing up, the action became 
general. Philip, who was in the right winff, ad- 
vanced from the rising ground with his whole phalanx 
against the Romans, who coidd not^ even the bravest 
of them, stand the shock of the united shields and the 
prcgected spears^. Bat the Macedonian left wing 

"^ The pike of the fifth xDaa in file prelected bojond Ao. 
front. Hiere was, therefore, an amazing strength in the phalaox^i 
wfaHe it stood firm. Btit it had its inconveniences. It coutd not 
a0l at all asMpt in a level an^ ehw fieM. 

PoitUB; Mh. xtM. M^b mm, - 
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bein^ sepan^d and intersected by the bills *, Flami* 
nioft lobBerving tbat^ and having no hopes on the Bide 
where his troops gave way, hastened to the other> 
and there charged the enemy, where, on account of 
the inequality and roughness of th^ country, they 
could not keep in the close form of a phalanx, nor line 
their ranks to any great depth, but were forced to 
fight man to man, in heavy and unwieldy armour. 
For the Macedonian phalanx is like an animal' of 
enormous strength, while it keeps in one body, and 
preserves its union of locked shields ; but when that 
is broken, each particular soldier loses of his force, 
as well because of the form of his armour, as because 
the strength of each consists rather in his being a 
part of the whole, than in his single person. When 
these were routed, some gave chase to the fugitives ; 
others took those Macedonians in flank who were still 
fighting, the slaughter was great, and the wing, lately 
victorious, soon broke in such a manner, that they 
threw down their arms and fled. There were no less 
than eight thousand skin, and about five thousand 
were taken prisoners. That Philip himself escaped^ 
was chiefly owing to the iEtoUans, who took to plun*^ 
dering the carap^ while the Romans were busied in 
the pursuit, so that at their return there was nothing 
left for them. 

This from the first occasioned quarrels and mutual 
reproaches. But afterwards Fbminius was hurt much 
more sensibly, when the iBtolians ascribed the vic- 
tory to themselves f, and endeavoured to prepossess 
the Greeks that the fact was really so. This report 
got such ground^ that the poets and others, in the 

^ Plutarch makes no mention of the elephants, which, according 
to Livy and Polyhins, were t^ serviceable to Flaminius. 

•f Polybius infor^ai^ ns, diajfe the Macedonians jn the.first encovnter^ 
had the advantage, and beat the Romans from ihe tops of the moon* 
tains they had gained. And he affirms, that in all probability the 
Romans would have been put to flight, I^d they not been supported 
by the iEtoEan cavalry. 

8 
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verses that were composed and sttnjg on this occa* 
sion^ put them before the Romans. The verses most 
in vogue were the following: 

Stranger ! unwept, unhonour'd with a grave. 
See thrice ten thousand bodies of the brave ! 
The fierce iStolians, and the Latian power 
Led by Flaminiuf , ruled the vengeful hour : 
Emathia's scourge? b/eneath whose stroke they bledj 
And swifter than die roe the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcaeus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 
and purposely misrepresented the nuinber of the slain. 
The epigram was indeed in every body's mouth, but 
Flaminius was much more hurt by it than Philip: for 
the latter parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

Stranger ! unleaved, unhonour'd e'en with bark. 
See this sad tree, the gibbet of A1c8bub ! 

Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise of 
Greece, was not a little provoked at this ; and there- 
fore managed every thing afterwards by himself, pay- 
ing very little regard to the iEtoIians. They in their 
turn indulged their resentment; and, when Flami- 
nius had admitted proposals for an accommodation, 
and received an embassy for that purpose from Philip, 
the iXtolians exclaimed in all the cities of Greece, 
that he sold the peace to the Macedonian, at a time 
when he might have put a final period to the war, 
and have destroyed that empire which first enslaved 
the Grecians. These speeches, though groundless, 
greatly perplexed the allies ; but Philip coming in 
person to treat, and submitting himself and his king- 
dom to the discretion of Flaminius and the Romans, 
removed all suspicion. 

Thus Flaminius put. an end to the war. He re- 
stored Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all 
<^im to Greece : he fined him a thousand talents ; 
took away all his shfps except ten ; and sent Deme- 
trius, one of his sons, hostage to Rome. In this paci- 
fication, he made a happy use of the present, and 
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*\v * L' Oil- v;! ..'i^s-' iV '^''i'^' *■''■•' •• •' '• ' Ui'/^'i'i ' 'U ^' 
jy^#lfi^?i^d for ll]i?,tHn^jl(Oi505^ i^jlfdlr.4^^ 

the CajFthig^man, s^n kivel&rqte ^neiBy, to thc^ Jftofnaai^ 

and now an exile^ b'eiiig ai the cpfHrt of Antiocbiis *^ 

ex|iorto^ "him to ni^^^t tortuii^^, who <]g[>ened her aims 

to him ; and Antrochus himself seeing hia power feiy 

c^nsidemUje^ %i^ tiff t his ;j()^qit3 fhad a^iHu^v f^ed 

him th^ title oJf the Griiat, l^g^nr.[)|^ to ^^f)[|k,(q|f m^ir 

;^eraal nionarchy, ^i]fd.;particul;t^:iif ^JBftting b^nw^lf 

ag^nst ib^ Kdni^qs^ Had 4;iot Fiajoiuiiats., thpsc^oifl^ 

III his great wisd<>m foreseen 'tl>i8^,aad4^fL^^^ )iMW|(e'|^> 

^ntigichys miigHb^ye jom iPJ|iilif> ii^ ihe;YfW>]9^Mi^ 

Or^ece, and those two,laiqrgs> thj^Uitib^ ^of t piowmM 

in the ^T\%}iB^^ of h^ wfa^ 

i^ould haveouled p^(iie.s(ga|n to',-a8.)great.€^^ 

|md''d&tpffei»^ flih^^ hafcI;€F^pj5jc^?i\««I.4nc^^^^ 

Haipilid. But plamimqft;*»y *WW P^utw^WriPt^Rr 

rnj^i^t siMace of pe^^ l^etw^^fett t]^ Ufp^ijiraarf^^ #n4 

on^(^:lhe,iast hoM niiUp^4a|l the £|»trqf Ainii««l|)m 
The ten comWssioners fiaYVi'8e94,tyF!t|iA<#eBato^^ 
a^ja^ FjifiiainiusL adyis^^ hi^ ji^^ j^ \s/fA\ ii^i^ff^ce 
fre,^. Jut tb It^fifj.^ijriftcwft i W tHe ipitie^iDf , rpofwfti 
^alc;w,;^pd Deina tji^aiii in^of^joffH 

wjaif vath^nticMs^s, , ,)%t t^ Mm»h |Wiy# ««W« 
in t^,^raocu6ati6p^;iifi4 ^^^^-P^^.^ V^^^^Wfl^. 
^^Yoiired to «ffci^ a^isp^UT pjf iipuprw^iw. iiio^ 
^^^jeft callii^ upoa*^ to ^jfock qff ^ f^^tk}m 
-^ ^ve^o^;Mx so . Pbilflp<UM^ tft ^rm ft^99#,)^tifl^« 
ev^ asked the.l^rec^^ 'f^ ^jtfV di^ .JEiotifivi ij!^ 

^J^i^Ym^^y}^ AUn.ftpfoK^5])§pid i| t)*^j94 n«<i^f«mi 

nugiit ky iiold on that aayantsge to contiaiie the war. 
VOL. III. G 
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unfettering their feet, and binding them hy the n^ik."^ 
'Fiamimus, afflicted at diese clamours, heggeA 6f the 
^Ancilof-deputiesi tatidtttlast prevailed with thein> 
lo defiver those cities "fTom the gatl*isons, in order 
ihW'Ms favour to the Grecians might be perfect and 
ife'tterfe • -' •.'.-. 

'Y^They wifre then celebrating the Isttimian games, 
tttid an innumerable company was seated to see the 
exet^ciseg. For Greece was now enjoying full peace 
tffter a length of wars, and, big with the expectations 
df-Mtierty, had given into these festivities on that 
iKTcasion. ' Sit^nce being commanded by sound of 
WiiMpel, an herald went foftJi and made proclama- 
lio*,' "That the? Roman seriate, and l^tas Qiiihctius 
FlAmiiilu^, 'the general and profconsul, ^ having van- 
4uiKhed kitagPhiSjfH lind the Macedorii^s, took off 
fl3l^'itnt)08i<ions, arid withdrew all garrisons from 
iSfhiece, and']^e8tored/liberty,atid th*ir ovrri laWs itid 
ttiiWe^es^ to the Gciririthians, Locrians; tHiocians, 
Sttll><i6ians; Adhieeans,' PKthisltffi/ Magrierfans; Tbe's- 
SalfUns, an4Perrh«biahs/' '^ ^ 
'^ 'At first the {proclamation wfes nbt generally wdis- 
tiiiCtly heard, but a cotifiised murmur ran through 
Afe'tfieattri; Some wondering, sofee questioning, and 
dthi^ enS&tig upon the berald to repeat what he had 
sBid. 'l^l^^e beitig agaitl cbmmarided, the herald 
f^sed hir voice, so as to be heard distinctly by the 
^<il*f*«i»*tably. ; The 'shbtit Which they gav6, in the 
tMlti*j^oW*df ^jdy, was so prbdigious, that it was heard 
U'f^ Jkifibe ^ea. ' The ^bple left their seats; there 
nlVb 116 'tirth^' regfiord paid to (he diversions ; all has- 
^cA^ ^mbmce arid addrtesis tfte preserver'and pro- 
tector of Greebe. The hypetf>olical accounts that 
I^e^ often. been given ;<rif the efectof loud. 9b9uts, 
iMva verified on trnttoccMioii. For the eraws, which 
liien happened ^to be fiyiAje^ «ver ilieir heads, felt 
into'theiheatre. . The breakiilg of the ahr seems to 
fl^vi|,^eu,ihe osme. FJoip l^e ^o^vAqfm^^ mU^ 
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^Mpamted by iH, ami :a void is. left, which affords th^ 
il^frds no support. Or perhfipe the force of the soutid 
strikes the birds like an arrow^ and kills them in aa 
4ns4ant. Or possibly a circular motion is caused ia 
the air, as a whirlpool is produced in the s^a by the 
Stations of a storm. 

If Flaminius^ as soon as he saw the assenably 
risen^ and the crowd rushing towards him, had not 
^avoided them^ and got under covert^ he must have 
been surrounded^ and^ in all probability^ ciuQbcated 
by such a multitude. When they had alnK>st spent 
4jMWif^v€M in acclamations about his paviUon^ and 
^nj^l wiMi now ccMfne^ tbey tet|r^;.c(Tid wba^ver 
ffiends or CaUow-citizens thety happened to sfie^ ^bey 
#mbrat(0d and caressed again, and then Fent ana 
.QfiS^uded the ey/e^ning together in feastinp^ and merr 
iiifH^t. There, no ibub^ redoubling their joy, tbey 
b^^n to recollect add talk of the state of Greece; 
;tb^i observed, '^Tbili; notwitbstanding the maoy 
^reat wars she bad been engaged in for liberty, sbe 
iOf^f 9^er sained a more secure or agreeable enjoy- 
^fUenjtbf it, tns^u now whcin others had fought for her; 
itbat glorious and important prize now hardly conting 
;tj^em.a drop of blooid, or.^ tear. That, of bujuan 
49Ki>f 9f neiea, valour ^nd prudence were but rarely 
<i90iwith, but that justice* was still more unco^imoOt. 
Tbat sii,<;h generokf aa Agesilaus, Lysander^ Nieias, 
{•{id Alcjibiade«s, knew how |o manage a war, aiid %fy 
^iabntctories b#h by sea and land; but tbeyjknew 
(DOit:biQ!wJQ»P^pply their success. to generous and noble 
^prpQij^Sy I So tbajt if one:. excepted the }»tJ^QB ,of 
M arathon^ of Salawsf^ Platsoa,! and Thermi^y|s9».aiftd 
4beiaf^Qns of Cl?»^ll upon th^ Eiirymedo0iiiftnd qear 
(CrjTl^i' Qreeqe^ b«d. fought to no other purpose bujt 
to bring the yoke upon herself, all the trophies she 
'^ad erected were monuments of her dishonour^ and 
*kt last hej^afiairawer^ ruined by the unjuat ^lfn^^|t|,ob 
of her cbieFs,^I.jlirt'tbieiCtSitFaof^ 
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laipai^ of Any thing 'Gr^titati \eH*, Who WAttti W- 
tained a fatnt'tt^iti<»h «f th^r ahcieut tjMctetlt'fwA 
IM, from Miom thh te«$t 'iii^ihiatioti> or ieven i^M 
in otar behilf, couM hot hate be^h expected; 'fftf^b 
1sti«iQ|^ei'8 have run thb'j^reatest fi^«, %tld 'subUtift^A 
to the greatest labours, to deliter Greece tt6mlS0e 
i^hiel aild ty'rahiitc iria^rs, atid to croWti 'h'i^r with 
libtehy again." 

l^he^evere the tefleetiMsthe (xrscidti^ ih^dtl,'aKMl 
i|ie^etioiis<6f FTdminiiis jU^tifted th%tM>'beiHg quids 
%f<6eable to Mis pMdaifiatioh Fbp'he 'iMtifbdiat«iy 
tieilpatehed Lehtulub itito A6ia, to'set the RitMHiift 
ft6e, and Tltimu^f int^ Thme^, to dtalr PM!)I|^ 
tftr^isans diit of Ae towns Ahd -adjtM^rtt i^Iandd. 
PUblius ViSiUs set sail in oMer >tO'tMa« ^h !^flt^- 
x»ehfts ab<H(t atSe ff^^tin'Of tfte Ol«di£ltis tM&tlrl^. 
And FliAiilltus hiiittelf^^rit tio Clhdld^;''and!«iiSMia 
fmtR theiftte to Mh^e^, Where iie f«nMV«d'1t[^ 
J^ttitiBofl, and^^tihie gfO)^efnnieitt Mgatn iln the hiMiib 

»f-tbe.pedpi6.- ■ ^ : ■-', •■'!■.■:<■..•■'. ■.■.\ 

At At^Oi^, beita'g a{)q^Wifilft6d'dh'6cior bfthb Nenfeldi 
gmd^, he ;6ettlled 'tfaie Whdte' OriSiii! «f theifti ifl 'tUfe 
1|iost'i%i^eetfble'tndn1n(e^ dnd oh 'that occiaision 'mA§^ 
nbeity Cb'be procliuwed ugain >y'the'trier. aifui^^ 
I^ tKtesed'thrOtfgh'tliie bther dtiesy be strottglvit^Mf- 
ihended^tb'thieih an adketehce to te(w, kstriktibb^ 
of Jtt«lic«, dttd domeiitic )p«ae» iaiAd'Uftanibify. 'Kle 
liealed tb«itdhidion«i; lie n(«itM«d!thdr ostites. ^ 111 
HffOrt, be^t^ok hbt ithdre pleasure ^ibe^oh^neitW 
the Si<faced6hiatfs, ^Mln'!i«i^m;OidRetIiifg the Gf^K^^^ 
^^ch'^tbi^r ; iand Hhelr liberty uoW'a^p«Elred Clie1?M8t 
'<6f the b(6h«tt8 he hM cfniflgnied ^n ihem!. : . 

>It Is^d, '(bat wli^fi -Lyctttgus Ibe iftt^r^lM'ff^- 
INeMd iS(<hb«mtes tbe ]^ftfli»Mpti«r out of \he iHUnai 

^/^Af cording to Dipayifius of Hal y ^an i y By ^ Roy^ wag ntqcltfd 
wiik- mnabita^te ^at first, chiefly from those. 0i%<^i^'colom^ 
1Ui» M&a fa % ifouth of Italy lieibte file tbis of BWi^. 
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sisthft twgPrffcfSTw*^ vfkp lyem huriyidg fcim to priw^ 
fflf t^e^tift t>^i4 l»y;^trang€^8, ftnd had pro€[«aite4:Uiea| 
i^i ilhe^f ifl»l§np^.; jLewcj^tes ^ftei^vstnfe meting 
♦bPiC^ii*Dfln Q^l#y<;urff5i8^ eniA to them, '-XJbildtfyfc 
tillf^i^ inti4e.ai i^bte r^uriiiOiXfOur.fiUber 6>r,the;ser^ 
vice Ke did niQ ; for all/ t\i(^ yf^xld prwse hira.for it." 
?»t> tbfi tfttPTOs,^ which attended Fiapiinius ianfl the 
J^y^rofmSf fot^their l>^^ficeTic^,.to.theGre€jcs^ t^oni'^ 
A!^fl)nftt in. prs^Wl^s only, but justly procured, them 
♦he wnfiden^^Of all mankiodi, iand a^ddtfd gre«^tly iq 
timfj pftwjer^ FqTi n«w> a vwii^tj? of people not only 
ftQ<«pted th«L fflf>yernor8 80t Qv^r them by Ronie^ but 
^jiefi «Bnt fo]ri<J^^i9> Wd.h9gg€;4 to be under tbeir gp- 
ijeriUBAAt. And ftot only qi^ie^ ^nd; commonwealths, 
^rt kiogp, when injured by olhpr kin^, had recourse. 
tft>th§ii;. prptfifitipn. . S« th^t,; th^ dlyin<5 assistance 
tftft perMp^ CQ-opes^tiflg, in a^^hort, time the whole 
jyfldd befi5^e.sLuly^tti>^^^^ FJl^minius aJsp yalued 

fow?elfj ifto^t npgn the . liberty he hiad. be^tawfid oa 
Q«?fic^, ISqv laying; dfidicated Hpnvft siiJyi^irhui^lier^ 
tftg«yifiri\¥ithhi$ Q.vii^Wlel^, atiDfilphii he.pnt upp#. 
*mm tiUQfeltojyioginsi^riptwni: , 

Yc Spartan^twins/ who tamed tte foamitig steed, 
'i' ' .¥^'fiie»iSx ye patronfi^fcSf'feacfi^ofious'd^d, ^ 
/it] ': BelMiliitFiaiwwu9.o£ iEiwf&'.Hne/ ' 
,;:,,, grejtotf^tiife^^^^^ ^ 

lessons of Ipve, your^geqerous paths he trod, $ 

• ' Arfi:d'siiat<ih'd<rote'6r^?<Jiei6tilittjyW . ' 

^fi.^flferei alg^ to lAfgi^ a goWe©^ q^<>«n^ witf^.thfiW 
vfiTj^fts in*pri^d o» iiv : • 

*' ' ' See gratefuITHtus homage' pay 

To thee, the glorious god of day; ' '. 

See him with gold thy locks adorn. 

Thy locks whkjh Sb^^Hh^ ^brodhJ morn. ' ^ 

" •»• * O grahlhirii fame 'and eve#y gift <4i¥iifite> • » 

/; ;: ^ W4i6^1ednift^wUfriMi'o?^iBfiffi^ 

( IHie Grecians have had tbe^mible. gifliOfrliberJ^ 
l*ric<j iconferred u{K)ft them in- the dty of GoHnth : hj^ 
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granted both times . durita^ the celebration of the 
Isthmian games. FJaminius had it proclaimed bj ail 
l&erald; but Nero himself declared the GrecSans^fi^e 
and at liberty to be govettied. by their own laws, ih'ttii 
onsition which he made.fti9iii the rostrum in tile ptihiit 
assembly. This happened long after*. '- * ' 

' Flanrinius next undertook a very just and honour- 
able war against Nabis, the wicked and abandoned 
tyrant of Lacedaemoh ; but in this case he disap* 
pointed the hopes of Greece. For, though he nii^ht 
have taken him prisoner, he would not ; but struck 
up a league with him, and left Sparta unworthily i» 
bondage ! whether it was that he feared, if the war 
was drawn out tp any length, a successor would be 
sent him from Rome, who would rob him of the glory 
of it ; or whether in his passion for fame he was jeafl- 
ous of the reputation of Fhilopo&men : a man who 
on 8(11 occasions had distinguished himself amon^ 
the Greeks, and in that war particularly had ^ven 
wonderful proofs both of courage and conduct; inso- 
much that the Achceans gloried in him as much us 
in Flaminius, and paid him the same respect in thei^ 
theatres. This greatly hurt Flaminius ; he could not 
bear that an Arcadian, who had only commanded in 
^ome inconsiderable wars upon the confines of his 
own country, should be held in equal admiration with 
a Roman Consul, who had fought for all Greece. 
Flaminius, however, did not want apologies for his 
conduct ; for he said, ^' He put an end to the war; 
because he saw he could not destroy the tyrant with" 
i)ut involving all the Spartans in the mean time in 
great calamities^ ." 

* Two hnndrod and sixfy-^liree years, 

^ Idvy touches up<m ttas reason; but at the same time he men* 
tions others more to Uie hononr of this great man. Winter was now 
coming on, and the siege of Sparta might have lasted a considerable 
tfane. The enemy's country was so e^usted, that it could ncrt Sup- 
ply him with provisions> and it was difficult to get. convoys froip.fm^ 
Qther qitarter. Besides^ Yillius was returned from.th^ cour^qf^Antir 
pchus, and brought adyice that the peace with that pnnce was not to 
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iPrbe Ach^ao^ decreed Fkminius qdany^ jjia^cfurfjt 
but n^ne seeiped equalWhi^ «ervipQ|y 4pi»8S: it.vreref 
one present, whiph pleased him above >a]l tl^e, i^j^j 
It was this : The Romans who l^ad tbemi^foiiuive <^' 
be take^ prison^s in the war with H^nnibal^ ifpjre 
sold for slaves, and dispersed rin vari^ms pla^es^; 
Twelve hundred of them were now in Qreece. Thafc 
sad reverse of fortune made them always unbftppy^l 
but now (as mi^bt be eispected) they vvere still mor<^; 
so, when they met their sons, their brotbew, or t|\!PU;i 
acquaintance, and, saw tliem free while thf y )Wer9f 
slaves, and conqilerors while they were capt^veci^i 
Flaminius did not pretend to take them, frcfm^t)^ 
masters, though his heart sympathii^ed witb.tl\ciii,4i8- 
tress. But the Achaean^ redeen)ed.;t|^€;n> al^thej<r940 
of five minse a ma^, and hai^ng collected tfiicmtOg^^t 
thcr, xpade, Flaminius aiprese^t of ij3rqn),'.j.uBt a% Jl»l 
was going on board; so that he set ssdl with gr^i 
satisfaction, having found , a glorious recomp^n^^O; . fq^ i 
his. glorious services, a return suitab^^^^ to a mam ^) 
such hupiane sentiments, and such a Ipve^ of biart 
country. Tlfiif, indeed, made ti)<^rmo^tiHurt|ipU4j)aifii 
of , bis j^iumph. For thesp. poor ipeagot their h^^r 
sjij^yed; and v^ore the cap of liberty^, as^ the; >^UBt0^'Q^' 
slaves is: upon, the^r ipaipjuniis^p,: ap4 ]in;tliifi'habH^ 
they followed the, chariot of Flafnjqius. Aut to ;add( 
to the^splendpur of the show, therp wfi;e the;Greciao*t 
hdmets, the. Macedonian targets a9d;spiQ;i^,;a|id tb^i 
other spoils, carried ii^ .great pqmp before J^im^i \J^vA\ 
the quantity of money was not small; ,for; asJtanUff) 
relatejs, it, tbere.were ca^ed in th|6 tr^jL|jn[^ ^^9. 
tbiCHisjani} seven hundred ^nd tbicteenu pnfmdatof uiltt> 
wyoughjt.gold; : forty-three tbpus^nd. twip l^uiid^ed WWlr 
sevcuty of si^ver,^ fourteen thou^Lnd fivf^(b^ndred as4/l 
fpjarteei^ pieces of xoinpd gold odled^Pbilippics;: bjS^ 

be ^dejfieiided lipoi/. ' tn llact^ kt &ad airekdy enieied £)urope wim a 
ilfif^jaii4 mii];^]a0iri) 4^B»^roa» 1^ . And drb^Etiforoei^ bid 

they to oppose him, in case of a rvptnn^ ^ ' Vlmtimm vx^ntnfMdslDFr 
employ his in the siege of Sparta? lav, xzsy. 33, ^4. 
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sides which^ Philip owed a thousand talents. But 
the Bi^ttians' were fifterwiardi^ prev^le4 upor^,' cMefly 
l^the mediatioii of Hamiiki^^tb remitl'fti^ del&l j 
railip was declared their aHy, and his son, who. ha^ 
been witli^ them as an hostage, sent hom^.- 
" After tlitife Antiochus paissld over into Gneece with 
a great fleet and a powerful etrmy, ' and soH cited the 
tfbltes to join him. The uEteSuns, who hadt been a 
loDg.time ill affected' to the Roihansy took bis part,, 
flffid suggested thk' pretence foij the Wiw, thai he cfeme* 
tb bring the Greciah^'fibert^r. T^be Grecians had no 
i«^toft!ifoi* they- were free already; biit^ as heha^ 
no better cause to assign, they instructed him to cov^r, 
hfebttc^pt yrtth thai'splen^d prete^^^^ 

*Phe itotiiaris,; ffeiaringi; on this' account a revolt in 
6i*eee^i isi ^eB'ak Ih^^^fett^rigth of Antiochus, seijit 
theOonsul Matiius AeiKtis W' command in; the war, 
btii app6ihted Flamin^s his l^utenant^, for the sake 
of bia 'Influence in (jreece/ His appearanfce th^re 
iitamediatdy cotifirmed stidh a^'wer? yet friends, iiJL 
ihitii fiddity, anipreveiitcd those who were wayteing 
from an entire defection. Tbts wjas ejected' b^ the"^ 
respect' thiiy boi^e' hihi i for it operated \!fe1ke 9. pot^H^' 
twne^ at ttife beginning of a clisease. ' There Werip ' 
fifew; irid«ed> yo fentirel^^^^ anii coi^rli^d by thfe 
JSioUans,' tbat his interest did ijot prevail with 'ttfclifcr j 
yek eVin ' these; ^-ihbtl^^ he Vas muc<i exasperated 
against' ihem^f^fes^^ siivetf after Whtei^atl^e. 

For Antiochus, beltig" dcgfeatfed ajt ^hermopylfl5',*iin|9 
fiWced tO'fly, iminedittiely ^embarked for Asia. \' Up6r\ 
thife, the Consul '^Manjiis Went against isome. of the 
.^Btolians, and besieged tbieh' (owns, aband6hitf^' 
otbiirs to PhlBp; iPHiis gireiftl ravages Wfek/tonfrt^' 
tHimi by theMiicedonians abibn^ ^f D^iopiaM^tM' 
Mii|piesians oti orie han^d> and amon^ A? Atbaiha- 
iiiftns' atid Aperantlans- oti {he other; and' Mahitis' 
hiiRself, ha^«g^ick<?dtfi^,$i|y Qf.% W^i 

*■. Aeoovffing to Imfv, it wits ^ofTitttS, Kttt Lucm Qmctimi M^a" 
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went from Peio^Onn^su^ to, (he Cpn^^uX py, ^>^. . , 
befl»n 'wjtji,' renaoustrating, th^t ihf JJomL %% 
heTiad won the victory T^igiself, . ^uffere<|,, f Mja (ft 
ret^p, the fruits of. it • an4 thal>^wh)I{|; jto.grt^tijc^ \m, 
rek^iltm^nt^ he] ?penjl| nis time about qne tpwn, ^e, 
Mapedon(ai)is were subduiijg ^Ijiole j|i|rQ,vmc^. f|^| 
liipgdoms.' The,besiftKed hajwo^jji^d (ft se^ JfJjjm^^ijj^ 
ctJiecl to him 'firom tfie 'wans, ^tfn^qhf^ <^^, tb||^l 
hands, and b^^d his interposition. He gave them 
no answer, but: tunusd Tatnid'Wid wept, atr^ then im- 
mediately withdrew. Afterwards, however, he dis- 
coursed with Mahiua so effieptually^ tl^tiVibB^Ppeased 
his anger, and pjrocui»d tke ^t^aas: a truce, and 
time to senA depaties! to'Rowe, to petition Ifer fiivour- 
^^le t(^rAi,^. , . . •. ,. ,,: i 

But ))p hfii^ much cr(^r. ^i^cjJ^es tfi, Wflb^* 
^J»ep h« WPlM. to ^fV^\i9. iii b^Ui^-o| tl}j5 (?l|^ir. 
4ians. The CQi^s^J^yfg^ hk)ily i«sew/Bd4Ml«'*i: P* 
^.f ?,9Wiil> 9f. .*;? n^ur^Mp^. wnjcft Ai^tipp^us 6^FjNl 
Bmpn^, th.^m,.,ev9r^ a^^%, ^|; ^Mmhi ft.mM'v 

yf^HPf • A^Sj.PW». b« >hu8 4* ip lft}^;.W*l» Wfti 
ti make ,\w^, qf tl^^W cify ^ % g^e,qf .ftfink, . 4ftflr./ 
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do ' PiiCTARca^i tiVfis. 

their public edifides to' Titifs Flaminiu.s j and fituoh 
inscriptions Aiihk^i are .to be iseen iipon'them to this. 
day: '"^The people dediciated this Gymnasium tp Tjtus- 
and Hercules: the people consecrate the pelphiniiiTn 
to Titiii and Apollo/^ Nay, 'what is more, even jiii, 
our days a priest of Titus ih fprifnally elected and dp-^ 
clared;'aria on occasions of sacrifice to him^ when th^ 
libaitipits are oiver, they sing an hymn, the greatest 
part of which, for the length of it, I opait^ and only, 
give the conclusion : I , v;. jal 

Whfle Ropiie'0pr«tectiiifp-powerw«iprciTe,. . • '' > «Mf 

Her faith .^ore, hervirtaes lovc^, '> .1 

'Still, as our strains to heaven aspir^^ ^ ''1'.' • 

^ .'. Ijet Rome, and Titus wake the lyre! , ' ''^. , 

•;?! ; .)' To theM'tmr grateM altars bkze, "*' \ ' ^^ 

;^, ;An^.<>ur;ioiig.I^«iMi!|^^iiii«ia1^ ' > '' '^^ 

The rest of the Grecians conferred .upon JJiim. all 
due horiours ; and what reali W those honours, ani^^ 
added to their lustre, was the extraordinary aBectjqi^^ 
of the piBOple; which, he had gained by his lenity andl. 
moderatidii. For if he haj^pened to be at v^riai^ce' 
with any one, upon account of business^ or about j^j 
point of honour, as, for iristfelnce^ w^th Philopdeiji^gja^i 
and with Diophanes general of the Ach^ans,. . he , 
never gave into malignity, or carried i^i^resentmi^lit; 
into actfojj^ but^et it 'expire in wor^a, in such^^x*. 
pcfikCblatJdns' ai^ the freedbm of public 4^bates ' ipi^jf]' 
seem to justify:' Indeed, iio man ever found him, 
vindictive, but he often discovered a hastiness ^an^ 
passionate turn. Setting this aside^ he was the mosjf 
agre^bte irian in thewbrld^ and a pleasantry mi^^d 
wijfli' strbti^ sense distihguished. his conversatiQ;),.,' 
Thiife, tb divert the' Achaeans from t^eir punipse; of 
conquering' the island of Zacynthus, he, told tTbeiii^^ 
'^It^s as dangerous for them topu't theiir heads ou^: 
of Pelopohtiestrs, as it' was, for'.jUie 't6r{m^^ 
his out of his shelf ' 'Ih'the' fost Ido'nfen^^^ ^^''?)fii 
Philip ^tiidWe Ua(j| albbtit pekce, Phijip t^ 
trf say;' •^^Tittis, you come with a nWerous retinue^ 
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wherea6!l c6ine- qtiite alone:" Flaminius dtilsweredj 
'' No wonder if you come alone;, for you hjiye kille(]| 
an yourfriehds and relations.^'* ;Diil6erate$ the Mes- 
aeniati being in company at Rotie^ drank until lie 
iva^ intoJdcatedy and then put on a if Oman's habit, 
ttnd.daticed in that disguise. 'Next. day heappliie4 
to Flaih'ini^s, and begged his assistlince in c^;aeisig^ 
whi<ih he had conceived^ to withdraw IVfessene ftbm 
the Achssan leagiie. Flaminius answered^ ''I wiH 
consider of it; but I am surprised that you^ who cour 
ceive such great designs/ can sing and dance jiVk 
carousal/' And when the ambassadors of Antiochbsl 
represented to the Achaeans^ how numerous the king^s 
forces were, iand, to niake them appear stil) morti so,^ 
reckoned them up by aB their different names r.^^l 
supped once/' said Flaminius, '^ y^th a Mend ; anc( 
upon my complaining of the great number of 'disfhes> 
and expressing my wonder how he cbiild fiirnish hiS 
table with such a vast variety ; be not uneasy 4btiU(^ 
that, said my friend, for it is all hog^s flesh, anA th^' 
difference is only in the dressing amtf the si^uce. ' Itl 
like manner, I say to you> my Ach^an /friends, be taol! 
astonishisd at the number of Antiochus's fotcei, tif: 
these pikemen, these halberdiers and cuirassiers ;' foi^ 
tliey are all Syrians, only distinguished by the'trifiin^ 
arms they bear/' • * « 'J' » 

After these great actions in Greece, and the con- 
clusion of the war with Aiitioc'hus, Flaminius ^aj^ 
created Censor. This is the. chief dignity in' thp 
state, and the crown, as it were, of all itis ponoiik^^ 
He had for colleague the son of Marcelliisr, who'h&t 
been five times Consul. They expelled four sena^^nf 
who were men of no. great note : and thify admitted 
as citizens all who offered, provided that theif ^arenti^ 
were free. But they were forced to this by TerAHtitf^ 
Culeo, a Tribune of the people, who, in oppositioh tQ* 
t!he nobility, procured such 6rder9> from the* common^ 
Two of the greatest and mostjpovirerful men of i\i<iiki. 
titii^, Sdpio AfritAnus'ailidMrd^ Cito^, wei^ th^ 



...?K8flft?^fr*^t>n ^e,.q9ffla5M)pwea|th.; fit4< .villi 
<^fllHp?-.. .TJi^iW ^brqt^er iwfflejIjLijjwSiQuUifir 

W^ 90^1^4 fiffiv?J5C% Ofle day,, as; tfeesK HTftW 
Wfs tft.yj9% tjl8^^ \ ^?iye; oMpr. 86^ ^ n«9,ki|teri/' 

]|,ucii}j, deJigMpiTvith, iji^ .%»eFy? m^.mmss* 

y,If^ that b« aU, y^u. n§§^ not h? ija. the kji^fe u?i^]^, 
y?.l.^fW «)p»„8^tj[s|y.yaur Ipngiflg/' ^^ itftii^.- 
9teljf|Ocder/B^ a 99avjct.tqibe,br^ght:ftom,tli§;pcJ80B> 

^y >?^e.cftrp%SiB&. '^atecjuf 4nt^5 y[rm».t^ 

jm Cat©'*, witiiigf, thjil, a^PnUlifJi d^qrjeg.ltfifflg afe 
..J 4^5 ^ Hwt^i9Rfl <llu|dr^4.w}WJ^*P5)K;h*BI 

wte mwa'iet¥»grKWi»fe.^4. H'Mihw! .>yw '^is 

own hand ; but it is probable, that Gatj^.ep^ t^is t|g^ 
^^ ^9^ <i 4e!»^^R . maj?iiWV/er,.i)^d.^ cqjjdfiijin^ 











TITUS ^Awfrft}* '^VtSimivf. t^ 

k}}petfi«ii 't^dtiable. "Cdib Without %e Mst Miii^ 

fH«i>r§^tfea Tit«8/'WheiH^ lie khevr ttrff IiBhI W 
that 'ftftst. ' TttU8'tfh*lv«riHt m -thfe nm^k 'Catt* 
r«lafed*ttii!<^air, aha called >t4>on Luiiiiis tb'dgetti<<i 
U|)on O^/t^Hethdr-it'Vv^ 'not 'true. !/IL<8'L^ihs%hiita^ 
nb 't<i|)fy,<tft^ p^oi^re dete^MHifd tHe-HBt6^7?n%tHy% 
■beyiist,'^fta!cBhflurt6d<ikto Wilme ivkh%A«t'^^^ 

«tirie, *lfe(kguM <«^ilh «1^ Invetemte <eh%iii8^''^refil4 

■ ^d pim^ %<mjo'Mfy fh -the debate, q^libli mk 
nmme&'tSl tiie'lddhtracts/leases/and'^rgbif^i ^dii^ 

■ C^dtb'hM Mde^ 't^Mti%totHe^ifbia;1^\^tA}cJs; W 




man Wh<yKtfa>diily4ode%hat«66Knte aMWdflma^fiii- 
tWfe'aUd t ^^i<Wi4ilfcfc*fr;%i'^flie^rike df brffe^W»o%ag 
a relation <Md«M/Ut to%AWdi^yiAi6/^ria^^<^%6iB'il 
met with/th^Mpunishiuent be:de8einmlii..aSiQniB time 
after^ however, the people being assembled in the 
IHeatres '«> 6^ HHfe ^^W^/iiiia^ftie ''Kwftlfe 'siffled, 
^ccordi% tb cAstdifa.'ftim "nnWt htfiiBjdf^e W^ 
liticras'Was' obiei^ed tb go Wti^tinible 'a^ m^m 
taahil^, antt^lt dAwh^n'AnHbmfe 16W^rf«eScB««. 
The ^ebp^e'tDttld^^ot'W^ tb '^e* this, brit'Afflf^*li\it 
Ib'htm.^^^ ife/fifgHei-V it^ t«iis^il'iidt*Urftlimfe mUt 

., Th^ p.^ti.ye ambition (^ ^miniu^ Xr^ ^^hntded, 
wile it.&ttnd vu^ient ..natter io csiploy itodf .upMi 
in '^6' ^Iraisr '%B7fainne^given' aetoouiit "itf; ■■■ Ahfd Ms 




no pne ; 

at ftft^age d«lh«KcaMHhim;'ADiii 'aH'<enipldyirieikts;^4^ 
blame<| for indulging a vioUnt^^Skmnm'IBim, 



ap^ a youthful im^otuoBity. in that macUye sew)n of 
lj§5. To fome cxcesB of this kind seems^to have been 
,qwifig hip behiftviour with f aspect to Hannibal*, at 
vf^ich the world was much offended. For Hannibal 
paving fled bis country^ took refuge first at the court 
pf ^ntiochus. But Antipchus, after he had lost the 



battle of Phrygia^ gladly accepting conditions of 
j]|eace, Hannibal was again forced to fly ; and^ after 
.wandering through many countries^ at length settled 



i^ Bithynia, and put himself under the protection of 
Prusias. The Romans knew thjs perfectly well, 
])^^;ti^fy toqk no noticeofit^ considering him n^w as 
^,jp«^ enfeebled by age, aqd oyertbrpwn by forti^ne. 
I^i^t FJ^n^inius,. being sept by the senate upon a»n em- 
j^sy to Prusias about other, niatterSj, iipd seeing 
0aximhdl^Bi l^is court, could not endure tj^tt he should 
bejuffered^ to liye« . And though Pru^ias used much 
int^i;cession atid entreaty in behalf of a man who 
came to h^m as a,; suppliant, .find lived with him under ' 
jthe 8a.nctioaof hospitelity^ h^ ... 

^,>|t, seems thece was^ an ancient praclej, which thus 
pfpp^esied concerning the end of Hannibal, 

'Mill libyasweardisfaaUhidetlieboiMBofR^ 

r jTi^ therefore/thou^^^ npthinj? fcut ending his 
(^5^/M CarthagCi apd being buried in Libya. But 
m\|y^l^yi^U^^^^^ is a sandy place ueg^r't^ 
Igfif d . pmall village in it Called l|ji%^s^., .. In ti\\s 
nejghJ>9urJ^Qq)d tianqifcal jived., But baying always 
^j?en j^prized of the jimidit^ of Prusi^, and di^ti;ust- 
ing him .fxn that account^ and dr^dipg :iyitbajl th^ 

' "'* Pkniiiiitis Was n6 iaor4 "flimi foirty-foiir years of age, wk^n he 
mwM ambftMadorto VnuohB.* tt waa n<M liierefore an'imseaSdiiRble 
^ur^^^f a p^blic $|uuraet9Vi ot. ^trayagaikt paimoa for i&me,i which 
jf^ ,^lfP^^ ^.^^ <^ ^^, .'??!'?l?¥'^> ^^^ *^ unworthy pet86Clltion^of 
a^at. though un^irtiiiiaie man. . We are inclined liowcyer to think^ 
tfii'.ie W(' secret inslructiohs from the, sbiate for what he did: for 
illflf iibtprobe/ble that man of his mSdonci^ huiiian<e disposition would 
f9li»o^f^3l«ii9tdowii>aiiiold'iiiiiiapp7<wi aadiPIutaf^ toOfiriM 

t^f,{*finiop|ifteorwr^,^.^K^.v ,. ir-WMt -•; •;:»< h'. -nf-i p^^f 
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attempts of the Romans, h^ had soqe tim.Q befo^ 
ttH^feA several subterraneous passages to. he flng 
utider his house ; which were continued a great way 
under ground, and terminated in several different 
places/ out were all Undiscernible without As soon 
tts'he was informed of the orders which Flam'imus.jhafi 
^iven, he attempted' to make his escape by, tHose ps^s* 
iiages; but finding^ the king's guards at the ouUetSi 
be resolved .to kill himself. Some say, he wqund his 
kloak about his neck; and ordered his servant to jput 
his knees upon his back, and piill witli all \n» force, 
iihd not to leave twisting till he had quite strangled 
hitti.' Others teB us, Sat, like Themistocle^j^af^d 
Midas, he 4J^nlct>ull'B blood. . But'I^ivyVritfes, mat 
Itavirig p6i^on in readiness, he'mixed it tqr^ draught; 
and taking t)ie cup in his hand, ^ Let us deliver the 
Roiriaris, 8aid*'he, "^dm tlieir cares and ani^^eties, 
^tt^ethey think ijt too tedfoiis anj^ dangerous to wait 
for the death of a poor hated old Wan. Yet shall nop 
I'itus gain a conquest worth envying, or. suitable to 
thp generous proceedfn^s o!f his ancestors^ i^ho Mpt 
tbcfifdtion Pyrrhus, though a victorious enemy, agj^nst 
the^orson tnat was prepared for him/* , ,^ 

« Tiius Hannibal is said to have died. When ithe 
newis was brought to the senate, manj in that aijiigtisi 
body .were highly , di^le^ed. Flaminius ptppefMrc;^ 
i0<y officious and cruel in his pre(;autibns^ ,to^ procure 
fte death of |Iannib$d, pow tamed by his joiY^fprtuni^^^ 
tke *&. bird that through age had l^s^.W^^taH^ a 
f^cr0)[erd, and suffered to live so. And as bj^ jiad na 
^Nrden^s to put him to dea^h, it was plain th^tfbe 414 it, 
Mi^ of a passion, for' f%i!iQe, and to bie ni^ntioij^ 
tftertimes as'tbe destroyer of ttaiinibaJT*^ ., Oii; thi^ 
dtcBisUm ' they recoUected and admired pipre ^ip^, 

^^r, Vlk^i htimane and generous behaviour o^,Sdpi<> 

iirji. .^. \i •'•" ■''■':' '■-''.,-'' / " 

tcf itttis J^ sedlj the ttbtitn^ of FUisttiiliu*, ai^ ii6MA^ of k pbfi- 
tifjA t»deii0T entered jsto thjif. c||8t«fd[y dbi^jtmcitioii df^tiiftti^al 

■-- ^^'n^ td tedee^ li^'from'^e iiilm bate «a r^***-* 



m 



9fe '■"tt.fc^tWH'VLVV^:"'"" 

MHc^^ at 'a 6l«Fe wWn ne was 'extremely foroiidabley 
^hi^ d^^m^d IhYmcible, ^ neither insisted on his 
iikhishttieh% lidr demanded Tiim ot ms fellow iStizens; 
but aVhe h^^ eml^raced hj[]i[i a^^ 
life^totti Wrth hiinMore me W^^^^ it> wh/ea 

Ife'iiei^ed tkfe Cbn^tfi6n*9 pt peacWrlie off^^ the 

te^^febht 6r uisu^t fo life :m|st(H;j|6W^. . V, .,,; 

It f i ye]|)oitetf iC^ii jfti^. mfet. aesun at Ephe9us^ Jana 
Itihjifibal, "a^ iLhey l^^^d tbgetbei^ ^taMog the up 
M, Afriito-lu^^^^ and ^to^n. W4t^^^ 

ttie^feadt toiii^^nl*, ^il^fwainffs tW 
fiihtfon ^i^ot^ ^reat ^ehc^s^^stpp |{smni^,^«je^ 
thbt iflfeltfndfer. Vas the'rffreatest .general tte \yorl4 

tfdt «iSfaqtf«i'«a youTf'i '*' O/fcipi- ^- 

f *«Wtfld:n1A hav6 pWed niykeff th«Uiird, but th? 'fif»t> 

i^dits of 'afi ^ri'fe'ray/ whpm anofer imih had juain. 

'■'^^ ^^"^^ ' -^VT- 

,9.4 

f^ht.h^ATd !<rh1'i^ j$ra8 so ^dr'ea^fm jto we KQman^ b^ 
^ '^P^A ^^^ ^4en>feH to^^tftj^, wid^ bis mn^ 
tthittui- «od httti^d fo tKeir . nawie.: , Apd. . that theie 

^H(^if^lhiiV]fA'lbeir bearls:* Ana flie subsequent 
events contnywted fitiAl;^i»eM >*» 4he:iiiMMca<AM "bf 

htmtbmid itie-^tmX son ot tiimeii^; fifled 
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Asia with tumult and rebellion : and in the next 
place^ Mithridates^ after such strokes as he had met 
with from Sylla and Fimbria, and so terrible a de- 
struction among' his troops and officers, rose up 
stronger than ever a^inst Liicullus, both by sea and 
land. Indeed, Hannibal was never brought so low as 
Caius Marius had been. For Hannibal enjoyed the 
friendship of a king, from whom he received liberal 
supplies, and with whose officers, both in the navy 
and army, he had important connexions; whereas 
Marius was a wanderer in Africa, and forced to beg 
his bread. But the Romans, who had laughed at his 
fall, soon after bled, in their own streets, under his 
rods and axes, and prostrated themselves before him. 
So true it is, that there is nothipg either great or 
liitle at this moment, which is sure to hold so in the 
days to come ; and that the changes we have to expe- 
rience only determine with our lives. For this reason, 
some tell us, that Flaminius did not do this of him- 
self, but that he was joined in commission with Lucius 
Scipio, and that the sole purpose of their embassy was 
to procure the death of Hannibal. A« we have no 
account after this, of any political or military act of 
Flaminius, and only know that he died in his bed, it 
is time to come to the comparison. 



PLAMlNroS AND PHILOPCEMEN COMJPAJRED. 

If we consider the extensive benefits which Greece 
received from Flaminius, we shall find that neither 
JPhilopcBmen, nor other Grecians more illustrious than 
Philopcemen, will stand the comparison with himi 
For the Greeks always foij^ht against Greeks ; but 
Flsiminius, who was not otGrreece, fought for that 
-cpuntry. And at a time vvhen Philopcemen, unable 
.to defend, bi^ fenQ>v-^iti2ieas who )y?^ ^^ffaged in a 
dang^rpus waiJ,'^.pji^sed' ovei- 4htjf ^^Qr^^^jjl^^ 
VOL. iii. -*' - * ^ 
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having[ vanquished Philip in the heart of Greece^* set 
cAies and whole nations free. If we examine into 
tteir battles:, it will apjj^ear, that Philopoemen, while he 
commanded the Achaean forces, killed mote Greeks, 
thah Haminius, in asserting the Greciati caus6, killed 
Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of Plfii- 
minius, and oljstinacy that of Philopoemen. The 
former was passionate and the latter implacable. 
Flaminius left Philip in his royal dignity, and par- 
doned the jEtolians; whereas Philopoemen, in. his 
resentment against his country, robbed her of several 
of her dependencies. Besides, Flaminius was alwiays 
a firm friend to those whom he had once served; but 
Philopoemen was ever ready to destroy the! merit of 
his former kindnesses^ only to indulge his anger. For 
he had been a great benefactor to the Lacedaemo- 
nians; yet afterwards he demolished their walls,'and 
ravaged their country; ?ind in the end. entirely 
changed and overturned their constitution.^ Nay he 
seems to have sacrificed his life to his passion and 
perverseness, by too hastily and unseasonably invad- 
ing Messenia ; instead of taking, like I^aminius,' 
every precaution for his own security and' that of his 
troops. * ' 

But Philopcemen's military knowledge and expe- 
rience was perfected by his many wars and victories. 
And, whereas Flaminius decided his dispute with 
Philip in two engagements ; Philopoemen, by con- 
quering in an incredible number of battles, left fortune 
iio room to question his skill. 

I^laminius, moreover, availed himself of the powit 
of a great and flourishing commonwealth, and raised 
himself by its strength ; but Philopoemen distiid- 
guished himself at a time whiesn his country was upoii 
the decline. So that the success of the one is to be 
ascribed solely to himself, and that of the other to all 
the Romans. The one had good troops to conmiahd ; 
and the other made those so which he commanded. 
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And ihough the great actions of Pbiiopismen^ being 
performed ag-ainst Grecians^, do not prove Mni a for- 
tunate man, yet they prove him a brave man. For, 
where all other things are equal, gr^at success must 
be ovrtng to superior excellence. He had to do with 
two of the most warlike nations among the Greeks ; 
the Cretans, who were the most artful ; and the La- 
cedemonians, who were the most valiant; and yet 
he mastered the former by policy, and the latter by 
eourage. Add to tbis> that Fkiminius had his men 
i^eady armed and disciplined to his hand; wheirerts 
Philopoemen had the armour of his to alter, and to 
new-model their discipline. So thai Uie^ things wfaidi 
contribute most to victory were the invention of the 
one, while the other only practised what was already 
in use. Accordingly Philopoemen's personal exploits 
were many and great; but we find nothing of that 
kind remarkable in Flaminius. On the contrary, a 
certain jEtoliati said, by way of raillery, " Whilst I 
ran, with my drawn sword, to charge the Macedo- 
nians, who stood firm and continued fighting, Titus 
was standing still, with his hands lifted up towards 
heaven, and praying/' 

It is true, all the acts of FlajtniniuK were gloriou*^ 
while he was general, and during his lieuteiiancy too: 
but PhilopoBmen showed himself no less seryi(7^bte 
and active among the AchsBansi-when'in' a- private 
capacity, than when he had the <;oramaild. FoSr^ 
when commander in chief, he drove Nabis out df the 
tcity of M essenCj and restored the inhabitants to tljeir 
Kberty ; but he was only in a private station wh^rt hte 
nhut the gates of Sparta against the general t)io- 
•phanes, and against Flaminius, and by that means 
-saved the LacedaemoAians. Indeed^ nature had given 
Jiim such talents for command, t}iat he knew not only 
how to govern according to tlie laws, but how to 
govern the laws themselveSi when the public .good 
required it; not waiting for. the fQrjpi^ty of /the 
people's appointing b!im, but mther:teinipIoyiiif ^m, 

h3 
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;wl>en . the occasion demanded it. For he was .'per- 
suaded, that^ not he whom the people electa but he 
who thinks best for the people, is the true general. 

There was undoubtedly something great and gene- 
rous in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius to- 
wards the Grecians ; but there was something still 
freater and more generous in the resolution which 
hilopoemen showed in maintaining the hberties of 
Greece against the Romans. For it is a much easier 
t matter to be liberal to the weak^ than to oppose and 
. to support a dispute with the strong. Since^ there- 
fore, after all our inquiry into the characters of these 
two great men, the superiority is not obvious, perhaps 
we shall not greatly err, if we give the; Grecian the 
palm of generalship and military skill, and the Roman 
that of justice and humanity. 



PYRRHUS. 



Some historians write, that Phaeton was the first king 
after the deluge who reigned over the Thesprotians 
and Molossians, and that he was one of those who 

. came with Pelasgus into Epirus. Others say, that 

. Deucalion and Pyrrha, after they had built the temple 
of Dodona*, settled among the Molossians. In after 
times Neoptolemusf, the son of Achilles, taking his 
people Vith him, possessed himself of the country, 
and left a succession of kings after him,^called P.y^- 
luda; for in his infancy he was called Pyrrhus; and 

r he gave that name to one of his legitimate sons whom 
he had by Lanassa the daughter of Cleodes son of 

JHyllus. From that time Achilles had divine honours 
in Epirus, being styled there Aspetos (i. e. the Inimi- 

* Probably it was only a druidical kind of temple. 
"I- Between Deucalion's flood and the times of Neoptolemus, 1lwr« 
a sf act of aboutllttee hundred and forty yearji . 
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tible). Afiter these first kings> those that follo^ied 
became entirely barbarous, ana both their power and 
their actions sunk into the utmost obscurity. Thar*- 
rytas is the first whom history mentions as remarkable 
for polishing and improving his cities with Grecian 
customs *y with letters and good laws* Alcetas was 
the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of Alcetas; and of Ary- 
bas and Troias his queen was born iBacides. He 
married Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Thessa- 
Han^ who acquired great reputation in the Lamian 
war, and, next to Leosthenes, was the most consider- 
able of the confederates. By Phthia, ^acides had 
two daughters named Deidamia and Troias, and a 
«»on .named Pyrrhus. 

But the Molossians, rising against iEacides, deposed 
him, and brought in the sons of Neoptolemusf . Oa 
this occasion the friends of ^acides were- taken and 
slain : only Androclides and Angelus escaped witb^ 
his infant son, though he was much sought after by 
Ms'enemiies ; aiid carried him off. with his nurses and 
a few necessary attendants. This : train renc^ered 
their flight difficult and slow, so that they were soon 
overtaken. In this extremity they put the child in 
the hands of Androcleon, HippiUs, and Neander, three 
active young men whom they could depend upon, and 
ordered them to make the best of /their way to Me- 
garffi, a town in Macedonia ; while they themselves, 
partly by entreaty, and partly by force, stopped the 
tourse of the pursuers till evening; when, having, 
vrith much'difficulty got clear of them, they hastened 
t^oin those who carried-the young prince. At sun- 
set they thought themselves' near the summit of their 
hopesy but they met with a sudden disappointment. 
When they came to the river that runs by the town, 
it' looked rough and dreadful; and upon -trial, they 

* Austin docs not. ascribe the civilizing of tlie MolossiaDfl' to Thar- 
rytae, but to ArybBs the son of Alceta«L whd had himsflf beea 
poliBhed and huxnanized by hi» ^iucoihn at Athena. 

f This Ncoptolemus was the brother of Ai'ybas, 



^ndlitltlMQltttely 4infordai>le. For thxt curn^nt bemg^ 
ijwelldt b}!! the late raina^ wm vei^'hSgh and bokter-' 
ow,:Atid darkness added to the horrwv They no¥r 
Hitpaired of getting the child and his nurses over^ 
withoutisome other assistance ; when perceiving some 
af the inhabitants of the place on the other side^ they 
begged of them to assist their passage^ and held up^ 
Pyirhus towiards them. But though they called out 
loud atid entreated earnestly, the stream rati so rapid 
and made such a roaring, that they could not be 
heard. Some tinie was spent, while they were crying 
out on one side, and listening' to no purpose on the 
other. At last one of Pyirhus's company thought of 
peeling oflFa piece of oak bark, and of expfessing upon 
St; with the- tongue of a buckle^ the necessities and 
foitune'^ of the child; Accordingly he pOt this itf 
ixecutiob; and having rolled the piece of bark abdHt 
a stone, which wfcs mkde use of to give force to the 
motion, he threw it on the other side: Some say, ha 
bound it fast t6 a javeUn, and darted it over. Wh€5o 
the people on the other sidb had read it, and saw 
there was not a. moment to lose, they cut down tree); 
arid made a raft of them, and crossed the river upon 
H. It happened that the first man who reacfhed thet 
bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyrrhus iii hift 
arms^stnd eonveyed him over, >vhile his GdmpaniOna 
performed the slme service for his ibllowersv 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus* got . safe over^ 
and eijcaped the pursuers, continued their route* tilt 
they arrived^ the court of Glaucias king of IHyria. 
They found the king sitting in his palace with the 
queen his consort*, and laid the chiM at his feidt in 
the posture of a suppliant. The king, who stood in 
fe9.r of Oassander, tiie enemy of iE!acides> reraaiAed 
ja long time silent, considering what part he should 
act. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord creeping 

* Justin «aQis this princeM Beroa, and says idie was of the famtfy 
of the JEsicidx} which must have been the reason of their seeking 
refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. 
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doser \o him, took hold of his robe^^ and raisiaa^biiiiT 
self up to his knees, by this aptioh first excited t^ 
smile, and afterwards compassion; for ne ^thought h/e 
saw a petitioner before him begging his protection 
>(irith tears. Spipe say^ it was not Glaucias, but the 
iBLitar^i)f the domestic gods which he approached^ and 
tiiat he raised himselt by embracing it; from which 
it appeared to Glaucias that heayen interested itself 
in. the infant's favour. For this reason he put him 
immediately in the hands of the queen, and ordered 
her to bring him up with his own children. His 
enemies demanding him soon after^ and Cassander 
offering two hundred talents to, have him delivered 
,up, Glaucias refused to do it^ and when he came to 
be twelve years old, cojiducted him into Epirus at the 
iiiec^d pf an army, and plaped him upon the throne. 
;, TPyrr^ ha^d.an air of ra^^esty rather terrible thofii 
^gust, Instead of. teetlf in his upper jaw he had oae 
co^ntmued bocie, marked with small lines resembljuag 
jUxe divisions of a row of teeth. It was believed^ that 
Jh^ cured thesrwelling of the spleen> by sacrificing a 
;^^j tie cock, and with his right foot gently pressing 
thepnrt al^tied, the patients lying upon tneir backs 
fciy that purpose. There was no/ person, however 
pbJor cir mean, r^^fused this relief, if requested. He 
receiyed no reward, Cwejpt the cock for sacrifice, and 
this present was Wery agreeable to him. It is also 
said, that the great toe of that foot had a divine virtue 
ij} it; for^j after his deaths when the rest of his body 
was coqsumed, that toe was found entire aijid un- 
tpuched by the flames. But this account belongs not 
tip the period we are upon. ; / 

'. ,>VT;ien. he was about 's^^ years of ^^^ and 

sf^rqejd to ^e quite estabUshed in his kin^dp^^h^^ 
bagpeiied tp be called put of his own terntorieV to- 
attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias's sons, with 
whom he had been educated. On this occasion the 
M^s^ians revolting again^ drove out his friends, 
pillaged his trcasUres^ and put themselves one* more 
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under Neoptoleraus. Pyrrhus having thus^ lost the 
crown^ and beinff in want of every thing, applied 
himself to Demetnus, the son of Antigonus, who had 
married his sister Deidamia. That princess, when 
ve^ young, had been promised to Alexander the son 
of Koxana (by Alexander the Great;) but that feimily 
being unfortunately cut oflF, she was given, when' she 
came to be marriageable, to Demetrius. In the great 
battle of Ipsus, where all the kings of the earth were 
engaged*, Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius j and, 
though but young, bore down all before him, and 
highly distinguished himself among the combatants. 
Nor did he forsake Demetrius, when unsuccessful, 
but kept for him those cities of Greece with which he 
was entrusted : and when the treaty was concluded 
with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an hostage; 
There, both in hunting and other exercises, he gave 
. Ptolemy proofs of his strength and indefatigable 
abilities. Observing, that among Ptolemy's wives^ 
Berenice was she who had the greatest power, and 
was most eminent for virtue and understanding, he 
attached himself most to hen For he had a particular 
art of making his court to the great, while he over; 
looked those that were below him. And as in his 
whole conduct hfe paid great attention to defcencV, 
temperaoce, and prudence, Antigone, who was daugh- 
ter to Berenice by her first husband Philip, was given 
liim, in preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour 
than ever: and Antigone proving an excellent wife, 
procured him men and money, which enabled him to 
recover hb kingdom of Epirus. At his arrival there, 
his subjects, received him with open arms ; for Ne- 
optoIemQs was become obnoxious to the people, by 
reason of his arbitrary and tyrannical government. 

^ He says all tbe kings of the earih were engaged, becauae Lysi- 
machnSj Seleucus, Ptolemy^ Cassander, Antigonus, and Demetnti(B 
were there in p^raon. This battle was fought about 300 years bi^ 
jfore Christ 
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Nevertheless, Pyrrhus, apprehetiding that Neoptole- 
mus might have recourse to some of the other kioffs^ 
came to an agreement with him, and associated him 
in the kingdom. But in process of time there wer6 
some who privately sowed dissension and jeaIousie4 
between them. Pyrrhus's chief quarrel with Neop- 
tolemus is said to have taken its rise as follows; If 
had been a custom for the kings of Epirus to hold an 
assembly at Passaron, a place in the province of the 
Molossians ; where, after sacrificing to Jupiter the 
warrior, mutual oaths were taken by them and their 
subjects. The kings were sworn to govern according 
to law, and the people, to defend the crown according 
to law. Both the kings ntet on'this occasion/ attends 
cd by their friends, and ^fter the ceremony, gr6at 
presents were made on all sides. Geloh,, who'wai 
very cordially attached toT^ebptoletnir^, ainong the 
rest, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, and made hiih a 
present of two yoke of oxen*.'^ Myrtilus, one of thig 
prince's ciipbearep^ begged them of him ; but Pyrr- 
hus refused hiiti, and gave them to another, G^on 
perceiving that Myrtifus took the,, disappointment 
'ite^tremdy ill; invited him to j^up with hihi'. After 
'itipper he.solicited him to ertibrace the interest -of 
l<feop!tolemus,£tnd/ to' poison Pyrrhus." TMyrtilus 
is'eemed to listen to his suggestions with sktisfactioiij 
but discovered the whole to his master. Then, by hi« 
order, he introduced to. Gejon, the.chiejf cupbieareir 
Alexicrate?, as .a.,pfet'0n \rtio;ivas,w to enter 

inte tht conspiracy; for Py^rhiis, was desirous to 
hiave more, thdjr one wi^tnesstoso black iaii enterprise! 
Geloh bfeirig thus deceived,. Nedplileihus was deceived 
ivith him ; and,'thiAk1hg the aftair iii great forward- 
.pe^s/ coulil riot contain himsfilf, but in the excess of 
hiii joy tnen^tiohed itto his friends./ "One evening, in 
particular, being at suppier with his'sbter Cadmia, he 
diseovered the whole design, thiiikitig nobody else 

' "* iiniis present was characteristicai of the simpticity ,of ancient 
times^ • 
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ir^itl^injiearing.. And indieed there fraa nj^nue in ilfe 
ropifl but Ph^narete the wife pf Samoa chief Icpepef 
of Neoptolemus's cattle ; and she laid upon a couch 
iyith heir fuji^e turned towards the wall^ and seemed U> 
tie ^sleep. . She heard^ however, the whole witjiout 
beiii^ suspected^ and went the next day to Anjtigoo^ 
^^e wife ot Pyrrhus> and related to her .all th4<^.^^>^ 
had heard Neoptoleraus say to. h^s sister. Tji^is wa$ 
immediately, laid before Pyrrhus, who tboIjL no notice 
of, it fpr the present, But^ on occasion oi a solemn 
sacrifice^ he invited Neoptolemus to suppep^ and 
took thi^t opportunity to kill him. . For he waa well 
assured that all the leading men in, Epirus wfsre 
strongly attached to him^ and wanted him to rejwpve 
iSTeopto^emus out of the way; that, np lQii^er:^ati?fied 
v^iih a spall share of ihe kingpdojpot,. he might po/tsei^ 
himself^ pf the whole : and by follow his genius^ 
ris^ to' great attempt^^ And, as they had, now a 
stfipng svfspicion besides, that Neoptolei^iius lyaspr^tc- 
ii^ing ^^iiist him, they tbpught thi3 yvfts the time to 
iprevent riiin W 

/ In . ^clj^n^w^dgineni^ of the obl]|^i(His h€^ bdd:to 
3erenic^ a^d Pt^em^, he named his.spn by A!i}t^one 
J^tofcmy^ WVcall^d the dt^. whicli he iuiltin t|i^ 
tftffirsopese of^Eipirus, JBeremcifi. .Proin ,thf£| t^^ 
begaii to conceive '[ niia^Y gr^t de,signs^ but hij^ 6^t 
lu>pes l84d JioTd. ojf all that wa^ ni^ n^me,: cindj^ 
found a plaiisible pretence to concern himself in the 
Affairs of l^ace^oni^. A^^tipater* the , eldi^^^ ^pn/of 
C^assande^^^^^ kiUed. his ' mother Thes^9nicft^ ^aD4 
ekpelied tis brothi^r Alexander. . Alexwder. e^enit^ ij9 
pemigtfius for sucppujL ^ani! ifljj^Ipr?^^^ 
assistance; of ^yri^hu^^. \ Pj^vc^ 

tfiairs upon^ ,hji^' J^ftP^^ W^*! ^P* pr^pe^itlj^i 9pm^j 
;ut Pyrrhus 9Cime an4: demanded> as ihe r/^w^Vd ^ 
tis servic^ ;t|i^ citypf Nj?^p^.8B^^,flfl^dj aftl^JgiHljj^ 

> '■^ Dmok tUnkiAptflonk might be ciJkd NymphttHMfttW N;fik 
^j^hasum, a celebrated rpcl^ in its neighbourhood. Falmerius.WQiiId 
y»ad1fyinpfie»a; tiiat being the name of* a town in those parts!' 'jDieTf 
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litnne coaitof Maeedonjc^ ioff^tb^r with Ainbraci^ft 
Acttrhania^ arid Ain[pbUocia> ,miich were some of the 
countries that did not originally belong to. the kingr 
dom of Macedou. The young prince agreeing to the 
conditions/ Pyrrhus possessed himself of these coi^nr^ 
tries^ aoid secured them with his garrisons; afti^i; 
which, he went on conquering thq rest; for Alexarv<i^jt 
and driving Antipater before biin 

King Lysimi^hus WM ivell i^dined to. give An^n 
pater assistance, but he was ^0 much eng|ige4 W(i(Jk^ 
his own afiairs, that he cpu)4. not find time.f^r it{ 
RecoUectii^^ how^ver^ jthpitPyrrbMs would, /r^fusft 
nothing to his friend PtQ}<my^ be forged >l^^te^! i^ 
Ptolemy's name, ^joining: him to evacuate jHai^e 
donia; and to be satisfied with thre^ hwidj^ad tajf^i^ 
£eont Antipater. But Bynrbusi nOl&oone];/Op^pe4 tb^ 
letters than he perfceived^e fqrg^i^y. For instead 
of the customary* s9lnt»!dm,ii The father to.his^ sm 
gpeetmg, they began witti King Ptoleiti^ to^ J&ng 
Pyrtkus, greetings He inveighed a^nst Ly^ioi^*: 
chus for the friaud) but lidteued^ notwithstanding^ to 
pp^iposalrof peace; and the three princes, jm^t tQ offiw 
mcrificeaon the dccwusion^. and>to swes^r uponr]^^ aItf^? 
Ui the artioleie. A bow; a b^U^ and a ram being le4 

?) 89 victiuifir, the raw dro|»ped down doad of himself 
he i*es(>o£ ttie company liiughed at the accident ; }}^ 
Tiveodbtuathe dimer a^isqd Pyrrhua uo^ tp swea^j 
dechuriag that.tbeideity^pr<9sigmfied the death of onQ 
<rf the) Idn^;. upon wbi^b be refused tQ< ratify tMi 
peaoe;ii: •* "■■•••r- • i,^-- ^^' 

{^Alexander's aff<drs were; thus adv4Utf^«ousIy€teM 
tied'*; ; nevertheless S)^in^u8 caiqcji; But; j^ ;S|9pi| 
appmred'&afcbecam^.now unrequested^ and^ai{bA 
presenee excited mtjher fear than gratitude, . Wheii 
diey had been a few days together^ in mutttf4 4H»n 
tmsl they laid fiiajtet for eiich other; butDQmetrMi|i| 

was a city called Nym^^nm %i i3a» Tmirica Cli^oiiesiii^; ' l^t 'tiiai 
iiMHild ftot be tstentlierav "' 

^ A]ex»iideri¥i» mmrrlerW 90Vli,t#er. ; . : ^^ 
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finding the first opportunity, was beforehand with 
Alexander, killfed him, and got himself proclaimed 
kingof Macedon. 

He had for a long time had subjects of complaint 
against Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which 
he had made into Thessaly. Besides, that ambition 
to extend their dominions, which is a distemper na- 
tural to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutu- 
ally alarming. These jealousies increased after the 
death of Deidamia^ At last, each having possessed 
himself of part of Macedonia, and having one object 
in view, the gaining of the whole, this produced of 
cburse new causes of contention. Demetrius marched 
against the ^toMans and rediiCed them. After which 
hfe left Pantauchus among ihem with a considerable 
force, and went himself to seek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
«8 soon as he^as apprised of his design, went to 
meet him; but taking a Wrong route, they inadver-^ 
tently passed each other. Detnctrius entered Epirus, 
and committed great kvages ,- and Pyrrhus, Ming 
in with Pentauchus, gave him battle. The dispute 
was wartn and obstinate on both sides, especi&Uy 
Where the generals fought For Pantaochus/ who 
in dexterity, courage, and strength, stood forcmoftt 
atnton^ the ^^ffiters of De^ietrius, firnd withal wm a 
inancff a high And ambitious spirit, challenged Pyrr- 
hus to the <iambat. Atid Pyrrhus, who was behind 
hone of the princes of hi^ time in vedour and rciiown, 
attd whb was desirous to aj^ropriatp to himself the- 
honours of Achilles, rather by his sword thaw by 
kindred, advanced througb the -first -lines against 
PaAtaucHils. They beg«i • wi^ the javelin ; : and' 
t^en coming' to the sword, ex^au^ted all ithat .art of 
*l*en^h ddiild supply . PyrrhtJs receiiv^ one wound, 
and gave* his-' adversary two, one in the thigh, aftd* 
the other' in the neckj by'which he ovferpowtred^ 
him, ^nd brouaht.himtQ.thf ground,; but could not 
kill him outri^t, because he was rescued by his 
friends. ^pPhe Epirots, elated with' their 'piinceV*Tic- 



'tory> arid admiring his valour^ broke into and( dift* 
persed the Macedonian phalanx^ and pursuing the 
fugitives, killed great numbers of theip^ajidtook ifive 
thousand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment 
and hatred of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus fyr 
.what they suffered:, as it inspired then) with an esteiem 
of his abilities and admiration of his valour. , T,h{(s 
furnished subject of discourse to all those who w^re 
witnesses of his exploits^ or were engaged agjainst 
him in the action. .For he recalled, to their n^ipds 
the countenance, the swiftness, and motion of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in Pyrrhus they thought they saw 
the very image of his force and impetuosity. Aiid 
while tbe other kings represented that hero only in 
their purple robes, ijn the number of guards, the bend 
of the neck, and the lofty manner of speakings, the 
king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms and 
personal achievements. And of his great skill in or*- 
dering and drawing up an army, we have proofs 
in the writings he left behind him. It is also said, 
that Antigonus being asked, '' Who was the great- 
est general ?" answered, " Pyrrhus wo^ld be, if he 
lived to be oId.^' ^tigonus^ indeed, spoke only pf 
the generals of his time: but Hannibal . said that, c^ 
all the world had ever beheld^ the first in genius and 
skill was Pyrrhus, Scipio the second, and himsotf 
the third : as we have written in the life of l^cipio ♦. 
This was the only science he applied himself to; 
this was the subject of his^ thoughts and conversa- 
tion : for he considered it as a royal study, and looked 
rupon other arts as mere trifling amusements. And k 
is rqjorted that when he was asked, /* Whether he 
thought Python or Csphieiias the best musician?^/ 
" Pmyspcrchon/' said he, "'is the general;'' int^j- 

! ; . : - . • / 

"^ This is diffisreihdy related in die life of Raoniiliis. Tliere it ifet 
said, tbat H^ni|ibal placed ^l^xander fifst, Pyrshiut second^ and^9V- 
self the tiurd. 



matmg thftt this was the' oidy^ point which it became a 
king to enquire into ol' know. 

In thWifitercOurse of life he Was mild and not.easily 
provoked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindness. 
•For this reason he M^s greatly afflictea at the death 
of jSJropus. ^'His friend/' he said^ '' had only paid 
the tribute to nature/ but he blamed and reproached 
himself for putting off his acknowled^ents till, 
by these delays, he had lost the opportunity 4>f mak- 
'ingany return. For those that owe money, can pay 
ft to the^ heirs of the deceased, but when a return of 
kindnesses il^ hot^taade to a person in his lifetime^ it 
j^^tieves' the^ heart, that' ha& any goodness andboboiar 
in iV Whensom^ advised him to haxush a eertain 
ill tongued Ambraeian, wh^' abused him behind his 
back. ''Let 'the felW Stay here/' said he, '^aiid 
'^ak against me to a few, ratbei^ than ramble about, 
iand give me a bad character to alVthe. world."' And 
^^ome young meii having taken great liberties with h^s 
•character in their cups, and being afterwards brought 
to answer for it, he asked< them, ^' Whether tliey 
^eftiry had said 'fetiich things?" *^ Wedid^Sir/'* an- 
swered one of them, y. arid should have said a great 
dteal mote, if welttid hadinore Wine."~Upon which 
he laugh'ed and dismissed them. 
/ After /the death of A nt^one, he married several 
^ves for the ptirpttses'bt- interest and powir : namely, 
the daughter of Aiitoleoni - king » oft the PaBOiiiani ; 
Bfoeenna, the •da'ughter of • BardylliS' kiiig of the B- 
Ijrtians ; and Lanal^sa;^ the dau^ter o£< Agathooles 
of Syracuse^; who bWiight him ilk dowry the isle of 
Corcyra, which her Mherhatf tide en. r By Antigone 
he had a isoh named '^ Ptolemy '^^'byLanassa he ^had 
Alexander ; ah«i by Biik!eFina,>his^ y^mngest aoii^jHe- 
fenus. • AH these priticeii had- naiurally a turn fo!r 
war, and he quickened their martial ardour by giving 
<hem a suitable^ ^ucation" from their/in&ncy. For 
it is said; v^en he was asked byone of ''ti)em> who 
was yet a child> " To which of them he would leave 
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1|!8 kingdom V* he said, ^'' to him who has the sharpest 
sword. This was very like that tragical legacy of 
(lEdipus to his sons^ 

' Tbe sword^tf keen point die Uteri«uc6 shdl ^art 

. After the battle Pyrrhus returned hoqie cl^s^n^ 
fished with glory^ and still more elevated in hig sen- 
timents. The Epirots having given him on this oc- 
casion ;the name of £agle> he said^ '' If I am an ^^agle, 
yop have made me one ; for it is upon your armpu 
i^pon your wings, that I have risen so high/' , ; 

. Soon after, having intelligence that Pemetrius hv 
dangerously m be suddenljr enjtered Macedonif^ffi 
inteiidjlhg only an inroad to piUqgetbe country., JBul 
he w^s very near seizing the whoW^.and tsp&ingtbo 
^ii^o'dpm without ^ blow. . For he pushed; fpnmrd 
^ fer.as fid^ssa without meeting with any resist? 
ance; on the contraiy, n^any of th^ inhabitanti; ret 
paired to his dsuirip and, joined hUn. Thedi^^geir 
awajked Demetrius, and made him act aboyiei',hif( 
stii'aagth. His. friends, too, and officers quickly ;^r 
a^juDled) ft gpod .body of troops, and mbyed foKw^r4- 
with; great apir(t and .yigoiir against Pyrrhus. : ^}it 
as he came only with a d,esign to plunder, he di^inpi 
9.tand to receiv^e them.. He lost lK)wever.aconsid4ffr 
abfe number, of men in his retreat, ifor.the Mac^Qr 
nians harassed his rear all the way. h » 

. Demetrius, thqugh. he had driven out Pyrfhus 
with so, much Qase, was for from slighting and d^r 
fjiLsing him afterwards, But as he meditated gr^ 
pihgsi,^ and had determ^ine4 to attempt the recpvc^iy 
jp£ jifs pajternal kingdoin, with an army of a hfuidred 
jtho^^and , men, a.l;id five h.undred sail of ships,; Jb^ 
thought U.nbt ^]ru4^i}t eithfsr tp enibrpil himself jmlk 
Pyrrhus, of to leaye behind him so dan^erpi^sit^fL 

.',:...•. ...-•... ... '5 

* PheniflSfld Euripides, ver. 68. 

-)• In the third year of the hundred and twenty-third olympiad, tw<^^^ 
hundred and eighty-four years before Christ. 
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neighbour. . And as be, wan aot ajt leisure to oon-- 
tinue the war with him, he concluded a peace that, 
he might turn his arms with more security against 
the other kings*. The designs of Demetrius were 
soon discovered by.thifl: peaces and by the greatness 
of his preparations. The kings were .alarmed, and 
sent aml)assador8 to Pyrrhus, with* letters^ express- 
ing their astonishment, that he neglected his oppor- 
tunity to make war upon Demetriils. * They repre- 
sented with how much ease he might drive him oat 
of Macedonia, thus engg^ed as be Was in many 
troublesome enterprises '; iiiistead of Ti^hich, he waited 
till Demetrius had dispatched all his other affairs, 
and vms grown so much more powerfiil a^ to be able 
to bring the war fo his own doors, and to put him 
under the necessity of fighting for the altars of his 
gods and the sepulchres of his ancestors in Molossia 
itself: and this too, when he had just been deprived 
by Demetrius of the isle of Corcyra, together with 
his wife. For Lanassa having her complaints against 
PyrAus; for paying more attention to Ms other 
wives, though barbarians, than to her, had retired 
to Corcyra; and wanting to marry another king, 
invited Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him 
lo be more inclined to marriage than any of the 
neighbouring princes. Accordingly he sailed to the 
island, married Lanassa, and left a garrison in the 
city. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these 
letters to Pyrrhus, took tlie field' themselves to 
harass Demetrius, who delayed his expedition, and 
continued his preparations.^ Ptoletfiy put to sea with 
a great fleet, and drew off many of the Grecia;! 
<Hfties. Lysim^chus entered the. upper Macedonia 
<rom Thrace, and ravaged the cotintry. And Pyrrhus 
taking up arms at the same time, marched against 
Bercea, expecting that Demetrius would go to. meet 

"^ Seleticud, Ptolemy, and Lysimachiw. . ' .,1 
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i^ysiioacliut, apd leare the jbwer Macedonia un<* 
guarded: which fell out accordingly. The night 
biefore he ^et out, he dreamed that Alexander the 
Gre^t called him, and that .when he came to him, he 
found him sick in bed, but was received with many 
pbliging expressions of friendship, and a promise of 
sud(;len assistance. Pyrrbus said, /'How can yoU| 
fiir,; who are sick, be able to assist xmV' Alexander 
answered, " I will do it with my name :" . and, at the 
smne time, he mounted a Nissean horse*, and se^qoi^d 
to lead the, way. . : , 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by thi^ yisiqp,;. f^di 
van ced with the utmost expedition, and haying trat 
vprsed the . intermediate qountries, came ,be^Qf;<^ 
)0|ercea and took, it. There. he fixed his head quaci 
-t^rs, and reiduce^ the other cities by his generij4$» 
When Pemetrius received intelligence of Uiisj, apd 
perceived, nloreover, a spirit of mutiny amoQg die 
Ma^edp^ians in l^is camp, he was . afraid to pro* 
^eed farther, lest, when they came in sight of a.Ma^ 
cedpnian. prince,, and one of an illustrious character 
too, tbey^h^ul^d revolt^o him. He, therefore^ tui;ne4 
ba^k, and led jtl^em agaifist Fyrrhus, wfip was^ ^ 
stranger/ a^<i ihp object of their hatred;) ypotihjb 
encamping, n^jr J^ero^pt, many, inhabitants of ^luit 
place mUed with his soldiers, ^nd highly: extolled 
Pyrrhus. \ They repret^nt^d him, as a inaa invinci- 
ble in arii^i .of uncon^nioa maj^^f^niipity^ aQd;0^l9 
wl^o |xeate^d.|;hose who f^ into his hjamls with g^^ 
gentleness and humanity. There were also some 4)1 
Pyjrhus's emissaries, wl^o, pretending th^fuselif^ 
Macedonians,, observed .to Demetrius's .men^ thatt 
thpji -Yf^s the time , to..ge|t , free from his cruel yok.e* 
9^d to . embrace the interests of Pyrrh^s^ who- was a 
P9jp4ilar man and wjio. Joyed ji soldier..: After this^ 

^, j^iflcea.was ai pro^ii^ce.Dear. i^ie.^aapiani ae^fWliieh. SU^bo UJk^ 
H^ fwas famoua for i^bflefd of, i^p^fi^ ThcikiwjsiQf P^r^i^ UBed,.U> 
provide themselves there. Strabo, lib. xi. i .- . 
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the greater part of We army wfts in^a fertMttt^ and 
they casft' their eye« airduttd fbr'Pyinrhiis.- It ha^ 
|>etied that he \^as tkeil wiAowt hw hehfie*; But re- 
collecting himseli^ he soon ptit tt on again, atid \ra8 
hnniediately known hy hi« lofty plume antf his crest 
of goat's horns *. Many of the Macedoniatis now 
ran to him, and begged him to give them tfie word; 
while others crowned themselves with branches of 
oak, because they saw them worn by his me^. Some 
hftd even the confidence to tett Demetrius^ that the 
most prudent part he could take, would be t6 with- 
drfiw and lay down <he government. A« he found 
the motions of the arttiy agreeable to this so^t of dis- 
edurse, he was terrified and made off* privately, 
disguised in a meaiV c^ak,* and a comthon Mace- 
donian liat. Ffrrhus3 upon thfi, Wjanre master of 
Ihecaitip wJthtmt striWng.a blow, and was proclaimed 
king of MacedoWa. ' 

liy^ibiMihus made His appearantef iodiiAfMt, and, 
pretending that he had contributed eqibaSfy to the 
ftlght ef Demetrius, demandied hi'S shkre of the king*- 
l^tti. Fyrrhus, as he thought himseif tiot suffici^ 
ently WstabKsfacid among iSHte Macedonians, 'but ra^- 
fhlii^'iti a dubious sftttatioR>' accepted the proposal; 
iriS they divided <tie citief Md proyite^^ between 
ihem. 'This partition seenred to be of smice for 
the pt^sent, and presented their g<>ing directly to 
w**;^ btit sobu' aftw, <hey fc^^ it the becinnlng of 
^Ypifttiial comfAiint^' and ^quarrefe, instead of ia per- 
fctet iWtbttciliation'. Foi*howis it p6ssibte^ thdt thSv 
t^^e HJnbitfott' isnoti tobeterttiinatcldby seas and 
]^n(aihs and uni^habitabfe desert^; Nvhos^tiiir^ of 
itominibti ild not to be ^6nfeaed by the bounds thai 
part Eutbpe ahd Asi^, should, wheri so' n^* each 
other, and joined in one lot; sit down ^ontentdd> aa^d 

^ Alexander the Great is represented oh his medals with such a 
oMsi ' tlie goat, indeed, was me symbol ef the kingd6m of lHace- 
ddtt. The prophet IHwiel asea h as sueh. The original oftiiat tjmM 
nay be found in Justin. 
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abstion front motuti iiijpiM? Uncbdi^tedly dieyikr^ 
always at vnfv tn their heart», kaving iht iseeds i^ 
perijidy and envy there. As for the natnM of P«ac# 
and War> they apply them oecasionaHy^ like noiiey^ 
td their uae^ not ta the purposea of jattke. And they 
9(i with much more |in>bity wbm they pvofesseAy 
make war> than trhM they sanctify a short tmoe and 
cession of aintual injuries, with Ae names of justtea 
iind friendship. Pyrrhas nvas a |troof of this. fW 
opposing Demetrius a^in, mrben his afairs hegan td 
1m a little re-established^ and checking his power, 
wluch seemed to be recovenng, as if it were from a 
great illness, he marched to the assistance of the 
Greeiai»s> and went in person to Atfaims* He as« 
cended into the citadel, and sacrificed %6 the god* 
flass; afkr which he came down into the city the 
same ^ay^ and thvs addressed (he^ people : ^' I tb(nk 
Biyse^f happy ia this testiiaony of the kind regurd of 
1k6 Atfesmsns, and of the eonfidenee they put in sie t 
I Ridrrtse them, however, as they tender (iieir safcpty, 
ntftdr to admit another king wi^iPii thiAf w&lls> but tb 
shut their gates' against all tba^ shall •desire it^.^ 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Deme- 
trius : and yet Dem^kis was no sooner passed 
into Ai^ia, than Pyrrhus, at tke ins*!gatiori of Lysi- 
machus, drew off Thessaly from its allegiance, au4 
attacked his garrisoris in Qreecfe. He foi^, rnde€4^ 
I9ie Mficedoniikns bfetter subjects In tim^ of w?Lrthatt 
in peace, besides thsft he qimseflf was joribre fjt for 
^ustlgtt than repose'. At last Demetrius b^rrig^ en- 
iSfely drfeated In Syifa, Lytslmadhus, lyjio haa xi6- 
tfiiiig to fedr' from <hat quarter, n^r aby'othi^r jBiffaiti 
to engage him> immiidiately turned his forces against 
I^tt*!!^; who ky m quarters at Edessa. . Upon hifi 
attiTal, *e feB «po« one of the king*^ convoys, ^uA 
tocfc it, by wfcich he greatfy distressed his troops for 

'•'*''PI^»'AakHfiaHff4MfeAvWhi»a«k-i^^ rnid'^oYf cti^ ftei^ctrfusTi 
gimtwii f . • :/\r ' •>. -•* ^ 
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want of provisions. Besides this^ he corrupted the 
principal Macedonians by his letters and emissaries^ 
reproaching them for choosing for their sovereign a 
stranger, whose ancestors had always been subject 
to the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends 
and companions of Alexander. As the majority 
listened to these suggestions^ Pyrrhus^ fearing the 
event, withdrew with his Epirots and auxiliary forces^ 
and SQ lost Macedonia in the saiiie manner he had 
gained it. Kings^ therefore^ have no reason to bkme 
the people for changing for interest^ since in that 
they do but imitate their masters, who are patterns 
of treachery and perfidiousness, and. who think iSiat 
man most capable of serving them^ who pays the least 
regard to honesty. 

. When Pyrrhus had. thus retired into Epirus^ and 
left Macedonia^ he hakl.a fair occasion given him by 
fortune to enjoy himself in quiet^ and to govern his 
own kingdom in peace. But he was persuaded, that 
neither to annoy others^ nor to be annoyed by them^ 
was a life insufferably languishing and tedious. Like 
Achilles^ he could not endure inaction : 

He ]MDed in dufl repose; hu heart indigiiaiit 
' Bade the scene change to war, to wounds, and death. 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as 
follows : The Romans were then at war with the 
Tarentines. The latter were not able to support the 
dispute^ and yet the bold and turbulent harangues 
of their leading men would not suffer them to put an 
end to it. They resolved^ therefore, to call in Pyr- 
rhus, and put their forces under his command ; there 
being no other prince who had then so much leisure, 
or was so able a general. The oldest and most sen- 
sible of the citizens opposed this measure, but were 
overborne by the noise and violence of the multitude; 
and when they saw this, they no longer attended the 
Assemblies, But there was a worthy man named 
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Metoti^ \rho^ on the day that the decree was to be 
ratified, after the people had taken their seats^ came 
into the assembly, with an air of intoxication, hav- 
ing, like persons in that condition, a withered gar- 
land upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a wo- 
man playing on the flute before him. As no deco- 
rum can well be observed by a crowd of people in a 
free state, some clapped their hands, others laughed* 
but nobody pretended to stop him. On. the con- 
trary, they called upon the woman to play, and him 
to come forward and sing. Silence being made, he 
said, ''Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely wefl to 
suffer those who have a mind to it, to play and be 
merry, while they may : and, if you are wise, you 
will all now enjoy the same liberty ; for you must 
have other business and another kind of life,, when 
Pyrrfiius once enters your city/' This address made 
a great impression upon the Tarentines, and a whis- 
per of assent ran through the assembly. But some 
fearing that they should be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, if peace were made, reproached the people 
\xith SQ tamely suffering theipselves to be made a 
Jest oC and insulted by a drunkard; and then turn- 
ing upon Meton, they thrust him out. The decree 
thus being confirmed, . they sent ambassadors to 
Epirus, liot only in the name of the Tarentines, but 
of the other Greeks in Italy, with presents to Pyr- 
rhus, and orders to tell him, *' That they wanted a 
general of ability and character. As for troops, he 
VoHid find a large supply of them upon the spot, from 
fh^. Lucanians, the Mesaapians, the Samnites, and 
Tai-ehtines, to the amount of twenty thousand horse^ 
and three hundred and fifty thousand foot.'^ These 
promises hQtonl^ elevated Pyrrhus, but raised in the 
Epirots a strong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Thes- 
salian named Cineas, a man of sound sense, and 
who having been a disciple of Demosthenes, was 
the only orator of his time that presented his hearers 
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witb a Uvely imag^ of tl^e forc^ ,av^ spirit of tlpnf^ 
gveaX nmsi^T. This man bad devoted him$elf to Pyr-* 
rbfji^> and m all the embassies he was employed in^ 
confirmed that paying of Euripddes^ 

The gates that steel exclude^ resistltss eloquence shall enter. 

This made Pyrrhus say, "That Cineas had gained 
him more cities by his address, than he had won by 
his arms ;** and he continued to heap honours and 
employments upon him. Cineas now seeing Pyr- 
rhus intent upon hi§ preparations for Italy, took an 
opportunity, wjien he saw him at leisure, to draw him 
into the following conversation : '' The Romans 
have the reputation of being excellent soldiers^ a,nd 
have the commd,nd of many warlike nations ; if it 
please Heaven tha^ we conquer ihem, what use, sir^ 
shall we make of our victory?" '* Cineas/* replied 
the king, ^* your question answers itself. When the 
Romans are once s.ubdued, there is no town, whe- 
ther Greek or barbarian, in all the country, that will 
dare (yposp us ; but Ate shall immediately, be mas- 
ters of all Italy, whose greatness, power, and import-- 
ance no flian knows better th^n you.** Cineas, 
after a short pause, continued, ^' But, after we have 
co^quered ttaj^, what shall we do next, sir?*' Pyr^ 
rhus^ not jnet perceiving hi* drift, jrepUed, "There is 
Sicity very npar, #nd stretches out her arms to re- 
ceive us, a fruitful and populous island^ and easy to 
be taken. For Agathocfes was no sooner gone, 
than fection and anarchy prevailed among her cities^ 
and every thing is kept, in confusion by her turbu- 
lent dfcm^ogues/' " WhaJt you say^ my prince,** 
said CineaS; "is very probable; but is the taking 
dF Sicily to conclude oijir emeditions ?" " Par from 
it/' jwiswer^d Pyrrhifs ; "for if Heaven grant m 
£(ucceiis in this, that success shall only be the pre- 
lude to greater thiugs. Who can forbear Libya and 
Carthage, Jfljieij within reach? which Agathocle^, 



even wbea hei.flfKJI in a^daftdestine^iiuiiuijsr frop %- 
facuse^ «aii4.€i^s8ad the $^ fvitb a few «hips «nly^ 
had aI|gaio6t mfide faiBwalf master of* And when w^ 
have madeauch'COi»que8it$i who caa pir^tead to «ay^ 
that any 0f par*eaeA»i€9« who are aow^so ^isoleat^ 
win ttoAk of tiMstiBg ^^V'- <' To be. sure/' 6ai4 
OiAeaflj '' th^y-wiU vfit; fyf it 19 clear thiut m m^eh. 
powerwjfll.^aGLblo. youto Ff^cover Macedoaia» aad.tfi 
eti^blish yoafself iiAeanl^st^ Mverei^n of^Qre^ce^ 
Bi^ when we have /i^frnqac^ed^Ii .what ^upeur^jtp-dA 
then?" 'V^Mhy^.theo, n^yj friend/! ^id . Pyxrh«ikrf 
teMghiai;,, '.^ ^« wiUttaJoe cmr.e49e^. and 4fif^ m^.kfk 
D^erry/' C^ew> having hvugbtjiiim <iiw$ fflr» rflr: 
plied, /' Aind what hinder^ui^ fK<>Hi dfinkipg aii^ 
^^ng.pur ease new, when we have^ ^ilrfli^y thoiift 
things in our ha^ds, at which we propoM to arrivfi 
thr^gh «eaj»' of blq^d, through infinite toils and 
tef\ger0, thnongih in^amerabJe.iOAianiities which we 
mist hQth eiLiMe end suffer?'' , 

This difKH)urae 'ef Cie^eas gave Pyrrhus pain; bat 
pfodi«c^ i»o refonaation. ijfo »»w.the cettwn hlfpt 
f^eisriM^iMh hie gt^&nv^ hut was ^t fi^t^^ forego 
the hqpes tb#t filtered jbii^de^ires. In 4jh^ &r^ p^ei 
tWefore^ :,^e 4ent Cine&^.to Tacentum wiU> three 
tb^ili^aMdfpet : S^om if hen^etbwjaarnived, sopn)a£ter> 
agreat atitnher of gsi^leyii, 4maispprts^ and flaVbottaipe4 
hoaU^ oe taoard c^ whi^ he ..put tw^t^^ el^h&OiUi 
three th<niiend hpiipe* twenty thpusand fopt^<twa th<mr 
saiid ar(ihei¥^ i^nd five hu4|MU?ed. sUogers^. When fj) 
was ready^ he set sail ; but as soon as he was gpt iiiite 
the n^idst o£.the IpQtaq, he m^a attei^ked by a vfip^nt 
wind, at* mxtiK whiioh ivws yaasaal ai Uiat sefisen; 
The 0^iP liiiged terriWyi hut by the skill aad eftr«^ 
ordinary effo^ of his pilots and «iar;^Mis, hi« shiy 
made.thf^ Itj^Uaa fhore. wiilh infinite^ lehnur and bffr 
yw^ dU expectfitimi' The rest ef the fleet coiUd not 
hQld their courM^.hfii: were diapers ed jfo.r and widi^. 
Som« eC the .ihips wcMre 4<a^e heetea off £roia thf 
e(W4t pf lt^y> «m1 d»v«e in^ the Lihjmn and Sidhw 
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tea : ^herd;<hot htnng MitodbiMethti dtLptorH-^ 
pygia, were overtaken by th€ night ; and a grekt arid 
boisterous sea driving theta Upon a difficult and rocky 
ghore^ they were all in the utmost distress. The 
king's ship^ indeed^ by its size and stiretrgth^ resisted 
the force of the waves, while the wind blew from the 
sea: but that cokning about^ atid blowing dirMdy 
from the shore, the dhip, as she stood with her head 
against it, was in danger of opening by the shocks 
ihe recdved. And yet to be driven off again itito' a 
tempestuous sea, while thi$ wind continually shifted 
from point t6 point, seemed the most dreadful case of 
aH. In this extremity Pyrrhus threw himself ovef- 
l>oardy arid was immediately followed by his' friends 
and guards, who ^trbVfe which lihould give -him the 
best assistfiince: But the darkness of the ni^ht, and 
the roaring and resistian(5e of the waves, which beat 
upon the shore, and were driven back with equal 
violence, rendered it extremely difficult to save hiiri: 
At last, by daybresdc, the wind being considerably 
fidlen, with much trouble he got ashore, greatly weak* 
eried in body, but with a strength and firmness of 
mind: which bi^vely combated the distriess. At' the 
i^riief tinie the Messapians, on whos^ cOast he was 
cast, ran down to giVe him all tli^mie^dur-iVi their 
power. They aSso'inet with some 0ther 4of bis^ tessiels 
that had weathered' the' i^torm,ii!i Which were a small 
nuiriber of hoirte, riot quitch two thousand foot; and 
t\*o dephants. Wkh thes^e^ Pytrhus majrehed to Ta- 
rentum. ' '.'-"' - ■' '••;' » • 

Wilett Gineas was iriformied of this, he drew out 
Wis fi^rces^, and w«ftt *o itaeet him. Pyrrhus, upon his 
arrival at 'Tarentum,. did not choose to have recourse 
to coriipulsion atfirst^ nor to dor any thing a^nst the 
inclination of the inhabitants, till bis ships Were safe 
arrived, and ttie greatest part of his forces collected; 
But, after this, seeing the Tarentineis, so far from 
lyeing in a condition to defend others^ that they would 
ifiot evei) (defend themflelves-, except they were driven 



Id it by nee^ify ; and thut they sitt itill litifMihei 
Und 8{>ent their time about the Mths or in ^stin^ 
iktkA idle talk, as etpectihg that he wbald fight foi" 
them ; he shut up the pkces of exercise and the 
walks^ where they used^ as they (Sauntered alon^, to 
conduct the war with words. He also put a step to 
theil* unseasonable entertainments^ revels^ and diver-" 
sk>ns. Instead Of these^ he called them to armis^ kiiA 
in his musters aiid reviews was severe and tnexorsible*/ 
so that many of them quitted the place ; for^ bein^ 
unaccustomed to be under command^ they called that 
a slavery which was not a life of pleasuiie. - 

He now received intellig'enee that Lsspvinftis/ 19mI 
Roman consul, was coming against him with a^gretifl 
army/avid fftvagiilg Lucania by <he way. And thoiigh^' 
theeoiifederates were not conie^ ixp, yet looldiig vipoW 
it as a disgrace; to sit still and see the enemy appfoach^ 
idll nearer^ he took'the field' with the troops he had; 
Bivt first he sent a hel^ald t^''the R^hnans, with prb- 
poseik^ before they came to eJ^tremfities^ U> t'ehninate 
H^tr differcnces amicably With the iJyeeks In Italy, ' 
hy takiiig him for the medis!t€rr^aAd<irciilpirei ' Ltiei^ihasr 
anflweredy ^'That the Ro^imtisrttelt^r ttec«pted<I*yr'^ 
ihw9'>M' a th^diatdr^ ttafi feared//hir«riQ.s^iaiiL>^eiieiily/ff 
Whereupon, he marched forward^ and encad{i^ 
wponylk^ plain betwe^ ttile dtie^ of PaiR»dbciia'>md 
lieMcilea: and having notke'l^at the 'Btoriiadt^M^er 
near, and lay on the otbet side of tii^ %iver fiil4s, ^he^ 
i^ode Ufp to the river to take* a vieW of ' themv^ WhAi^ 
he saw the order of theitftrbopy, the appdintme^fi e>f^ 
their watebesv and the^'r^krity df their^whfelerje* 
eampment, he wais struidkwiAi ddmiratlofli Addstticl'to! 
afiSend who was by> i^'Megactesilhe' difiq[K)Siti^^ 
thei^e barbarians has tfothittg idf th<i bajlMiriari> 1n>^]t' 
we shall se^ whether Ihe-^redt^will ainiiWfer .it/'"' ^He* 
now beeaM^ solibit<)uii^ for the event; and' detenf)(iitiiftr^> 
to wait for theaJHiesy^^ guard u^ the^rffen/td 
oppose tWe Romans, if tiiey should eaadeivour to ptt»S' 
jit. The Romwaejf on their {art, haslieoiiig to prevetft 
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ib^^vms^ ^ pf ' tbqfe fp^fes iif^ich be b«4 ]?«»o1Vq4 
ip w(ik, for^ attopnpi:^ the >|Mi8(i9ipe. Tbe iafantrji^ 
took to the Sf^/is, and the eavalr y got over wherever 
they could : §o tW the Greeks were afraid of Imng 
iMirrounded^ ^d retreated to th^ir main bodyv 
, Pyrrlws, greatly concerned ait tlm, oordereid his 
foQt*offici^s to draw up the forces^ and to. stand tO 
ttieiir ^fms; while be advanced with tfoa horse^ -wIm 
were #^<aaAt i^ee lbQii^94« m binp^ of imding the 
Ri^iai^n^ yet buried in ^tbi^ p^^iage,, and dia^vsed 
witilio)U:/aiiy.oDder» BimA wb^ J»^;$aw a gma^ wmm 
ber of shields; glitteripf above the water^ i^iid the 
biwse .pres^ry^ng ibeiF ii^ka fts lhi9y..pa«sed^ h# (^ed 
bi#, ow^ r^nlfs and b€^>aii tbe .^itack^ B^ide bis 
bfeing distifiguittbed by <be beawfy and Mmtm: of Ma 
aroi^j which wwe of y^^wrioua fabric/ b^ perforowd 
%pts of valour worthy tb^. great; 4'eyuMioa. he J«Bd 
a^^uired. Fpr, tbough be exppsed bis j)9r«Qi» in <fttt 
bptt^st of jtba engagjeiAfnt, ^q4 chai^ witb Kite 
g^i^test vigpur> be wa9 ^evec ii» tbe leasit fiUi^tuirbeid(,» 
nor lost his peesei^ce of laiad ; but gave b^ oirde«i ab 
coolly ast if he li^.beeia o«i of the!actioii> and ittdired 
to jtbis fide w tiiat as oeon^ion ne<^ii«d> to mppmt 
his B9^;wh#re be saw tbe« «mirtiminge^n iweqpnil 
%bt, : . . ■ . •• ^^ : ; 

jLeonates fif Maced<>ii ^served m l^km boKssemm 
v^»y4ateat ij|»oii SPyniliwt, eban^ing bjspost ashe.<i^^ 
a»d reg<jiIa4iAg «fl bis motiatt$.,by bis. .WbeteupiMi 
b^'icode u^ and aaid ^ bi», •^^ Do .yprt* flfe> siT> 4ha( 
barbarian upon tbe bteek h^iisi^ wttb wbiite^ Ifeelt ; be 
sewns to ini^i<iit# sotae^gvefttjApd dre«Mtfi»i ^sjgn. 
He beepa yQu in bis^ ey^i fiiE;«f fiife and apipH, he 
mg^y^m ^ti'»dJWfie#W) notice ^^ 
Tbw&for* b*;Oi> ypnr; guard fkgnkmt him'- Fyisnbuli 
ajwwered. 'f {t Ml impos^If, lie§AalWfi te^afoidour 
^fAUny., Butneilimr ^ mnr any 0<)i^l^^sJim!sb«tt 
bave m»cb tattt&ption in engi^nkg mth *ie/' While 
<l»«y were, yet fliiaking, thelteUanieyellfld bfc #pefir» 
%ikI /spuri«4 hb JMMe fgain§t PyrrhMi. He Misseit 



the kj9^, but run kh. hanfi thfoi^i lU LeGbiatiit did 
the li^an's the same oMaia^irtj w> 4iiat both bones feB 
together. Pyrrhw was earned off by his friends who 
g».thered round him, and killed the Italian^ who fought 
to the very last. This brave man had. the commaxid 
of a troop of horse ; Ferentum was the place of his 
birth, and bis name Opiacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more oaaiti^w. And now aee* 
in^ his cavalry give ground, he aent his infiantry oederfir 
to advance^ and formed them as ao<^ as they.^ame 
up. Then giving his robe and his.^armsto M«g»de0 
ope of his friends^ he di&guised ^imsetf in iaxy and 
proceeded to the-charge. The Ramans reeehred hidi 
witii ^reat firmness, agiMl the suocesa of the bfttde^rel^ 
mained long undecided. It js even said^ that eadi 
Qxmy was broken and gaye way seven timeB^ andrallied 
as often. . He changed bis avn«) very oeasonatdy^ for 
tliat saved his life; but at thesajMetimeit bad deafbj^ 
ruined his aJOSEiirs^ ^^nd h^ him the victoc*y. Many 
aimed at Mega^j b«it the alaB^ who first wonnded 
him a^d brought bi«i to 4he ground^ was naiiie^ 
Oexous^ Pexoiis seiza^ hia helmet and his rotwj 
and rode up to JUasvinus^ #bowii»g the spoSs, and a^'^ 
ingx^ut thfit he bad stain Pyr.9]raa. The sfoiis havi^^ 
passed from rank ^ mnk, mM wiere ha frimnph^ tfad 
l^nmn arn^y sbputed for Joy> while that of the £hre^if 
w^s strAick with gneS, a^d i^Qnflteroaiion. Tkii liiki 
tiU pyrr;(ms> ,^pri:^f)d of v^Mi b«d ImppenMy «<»d# 
abf>ut the fiVff^f uncovieredt stnetchiig <mt diis> knid 4or 
his soldiears, afnl gi^iilg thtm to knov 1^ by his) 
voice. At la^t ^hej^^mtins wtse warstei^ m}simpiiy 
means of the elephants. For ihe iicffnes^ before ttiejr 
came near tbemj, w«i$0,ffi^N^a^ asd moi ba«fc>i^th 
their riders; and jPjfirl^its comna^idiii^ifaifl^he^saM 
lian eavaJry to fid) .f|>oniAiem'^!^Mi^ii^^ thti'ditoiMltiSi 
they were roiM^^d ^itbf^gvTeat sbu^iterr fiionymisi 
writes, that near fi^en ^Orfwialad'Romahs^^ in this 
l)attle; buJtiHie^^j^musimakestliii number ^nljr^evtii^ 
thoui^and. On Py^rtof f s siide> Dionysiua^ eays, ilv&t^ 
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trere thirteen thousand kiHed ; Hicfronymus not qui(e 
four thousand. Among these, however, were the 
most valuable of his friends and officers, whose ser- 
vices he had made great Use of, and in whom he had 
placed the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhufl immediately entered the Roman camp; 
which he found deserted. He g-aitied over many 
eities.wbic^ had been>ii^ alliance with Rome, and laid 
waste the territories of others. Nay, he advanced to 
within thirtynseven miles of Rome itself The Luca- 
niaosand the Samnites joined him after the battle^' 
and were reproved for their delay ; but it w^s plain 
mmt he was greatly elevnted and delighted with havings 
defeated so powerful an army of Romans with the 
assistaibce of the Tatetitihes only. 
'The Romans, on this oc^sio^, did not take th^' 
oammand from Laevinus; though Caius Fabricias is 
reported to liave said, ''That the Romans were riot 
ovencome by the Epirotis, but Lasvinus by Pyrrhus :** 
intimating, that the defeat wis owing to' the ihferi- 
4miy of the general, not of his troops. Then raisiiig 
pfilvlevieS) filling up their t^iOils, arid tiilkitlg in' k 
lofty land menacing tone about the w^tr; ^tHey struck; 
Pyirrhus^^ with amazement. He thought proper, there-" 
foiie> to send aii euibassy to therri 'first, to fry whether 
thiey were disposed to peace ; being satisfi<?d that to 
take the city, and make an absolute conquest, was an 
ulidertidsing;'of 'too iniieh difficiilty to be effected hy\ 
suchrani army as his was at that time ; whereias, if' Ke^* 
c6Uld bring them to' terms of accommodation, and 
cpbclode a peace with themf, St tfould be very glorious ^ 
for him aftireuchk' victory. •' w. •: 

./Gineasywho was sent witii this commission; ajppfi[^4' 
ta-ihe great m^ni, and ^ent thefti and ♦their wives, 
pretents in his master's name. But' they all' r^fy^d* 
them; the women as weH as the men decfetring, 
^^That when^Rome had publicly ratified a treaty iVith, 
the king, they should then on their parts be ready ^iq 
give him every mark of their friendship and respect.'* 



And t^pugh Cineas made a very engaging npefkk to 
the senate^ and used many ai^uwents to induce them 
to close with him^ yet they lent not a willing ear to 
his propositiona^ notwithylaii^ing thal^ Pyxvhw dffc^ed 
to restore iiviUiout ransom the prisoners be hadmade 
in the.battle^ and promised to. assist them .in. the con-? 
quest of Ualy> desiring, nothing in retoro<<but UieiD 
friendship for himself^ and security for the Tareii^ 
tines. Sorne^ indeed^ seemed Inclined to.peace> mffi 
ing that they hacl alri^dy lost a gr^t battle^) and haui 
a still greater to expect^ ^ince PyrrhueiiYas joioediifay' 
severafnations.in Italy^ Th^e was then an. illiistn«. 
ous Rpman^ ^ppius Claudius by name^ who^> on^ac- 
count of his grqat age.and the loss ofubifl^^yt!,; tod 
declined all attendance tq pu}riiic.lmsi|ie)is* :;Bujlj wfteii' 
he heard, of the embassy frprnPyriihttsy and the 
report prevailed that the senate w^ gPi^g to vote for 
the peace^ he could not contain him^^f^ ; hut ordieored 
bis servants to tak^ him up^ and carry him in , his /chair 
through the forum jbd; tbe /s^n^terhpuse. When^be* 
was brought to thie^dppr^ his aonsapd san9-in4awj re- 
ceived him, and le4 bim ifiito the de^ate^ A respeetn 
tul silence w^, ajpfs^rji^ed; by the whole .body oniiiM 
9jpbe^nGe.> iai^^.M^^Wdredr^Si iientimeiits inthft 
following ; termp : /fHi)therto I have fe^nledvmy: 
bUifidnessas a misfortune; but now^ Romcipsj J wisb 
I had beqn a$ deaf as; I ^ujg^ib^nd. Fpr then X ahoidft 
not bave beard of your shameful xounseU and decrees; 
so ruinous to the glqry, of Ropie, Wfaeire now are. 
your ^^eches . so .mucl^ e^oed about the world/ . that 
if Alexc^ndeif the Great had come ipto. Italy^.when we 
were youngs and your £E^ers jnthe vigoui^ of.theic 
age> he would qot now b^.e^lcibri^ted as invincible^ 
but either by his flight or his fia)l would have addeA to 
the glory of Rome? ..You now show the vanity and 
folly of that l^past^ while yoiji. dread the Chaonians 
and Moiossians^ who were ever a prey to the Macc^ 
donians> and tremble at tl^e name of Pyrrhusi wha 
ba« a.U Ijiip life li^p* paying his c^ujrt to onie of .th* 



guards of that Akxaffder. At present he wanders 
about italy^ not so much to sait^coiir the Greeks here^ 
as to avoid his enemies Mhotne; and he prontises 
to iprocnre as the empire of thrs coantry wHh those 
fopoes^ whkh could liot emcMe htm to keep a smaR 
part of Maoedoflia. Do not ekpect^ then^ to get rid 
of him, tfy entering into alHaace with hint. That 
st€q» wilt only optti d door to «aany invaders. For 
yr}mt i^ there that witt not despise yeu^ and think you 
aa etey conquest^ if Pyrrhus aot only escapes un- 
piinMied fM^^ hisifisoIeiik^e/biiK^^ the Tarentmes 
and Samnitesy as a rewiurd for iMukittg the Romans.*' 

- Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they 
toted axHtnimottrfy for the war; and dismissed Cinei^s 
with this an^rweir, **That when Pyrrhwi had quitted 
Italyy tbey w^tild eliter upolb a treaty 6t Mendslrip 
and sfflianee wiHi Miki, if iMf desired it : but while be 
<imitiniied thtfe in a hostile manner, ther would pro- 
seeute tHe^ ww ag^nst him with aA ^etr force, thoii^h 
1m shMiM hav«f defeated a thousand Lsvinus'fi. 

- It is •saidy that Cineas^ while he was upon this busi- 
ness^, took gretrt pairm to ohserve the manners of the 
Biebiaiis/ and 4o etolMi the nature of thrtr 
^ehmimn <A«d wben he had learned wiifit hed^- 
flined^ hf cqiitet^ii^ iVith tt^r ^eat men, he made a 
Sdrthful rcfpoit of aR «o Pyrrktis ; and told htm, among 
Hie fiest, '^That the senate appeared to him an 
asBeml^ Of hiff^^ Ittid as to the people, they were 
ao nuiiieroCiSy that ht$ was afiraid iie tmd to do with a 
IjemsBan h^ta."*^ V^ <fie Consul had already to\ 
aimy onr fo0t> twk^ as large W thef foraHefr, and had 
left mt^iUidas behind fat fl^nieMGtf a proper age far 
eidbtMig, and aaffici«>n;ttdp^rM tns»ry toch aiimes. 

Alter thiey FVibfi^ius' c!ame ambassador to Pyrrhus 
Ha treat cdiotit tlie mfis^oili atid exchmge of prisoners. 
fUbvicius/ aa CiilMA' i«f;M*iAed Pyit^ was highly 
valued by the Roms^s for fiis probity and ntartlH 
abitrtiesr'but he was ^iftrertdy poor*.' Pyrrhus fe^ 
«i4rod him With fiar^«uki< diMintt^M; imd^riVa 



offerad kirn gold ; not fw any base pui^M ; bM b^ 
begged him ta accept of it ift» ii pkdge ^-Mt^^hip 
and h(mpitoiity. Faiirieius: Wmiitg th« fr^fieM, 
PynhuB pressed him no fiu'^b^; but th« iieirt dH.y 
wantHig to garprifle him^ and knowing that fae KM ^ 
never seen an elephant^ he ordi^red (lie biggest Ire ' 
faad> to be armed and pkped behind a curtain in the 
ieom whese they wem to be in confen^Hce. Acoofd- 
iogly this was dioney and upon a tigtk givori> the cer- 
tain, drawn ; and the ^ephant raising hin^ trunk over 
the head of Fabmtii% made a hwrid and fH^iftif 
ndke. FalmcfW turned about wiNlioM being m ^Che 
least discomposed^ and said to Pyrk4ms sinMIng; 
f^Neidier your gold ye^tenfeyy nor yoar beast to^y, 
]m» nade any in^vession upon me/' 

In tiie evenings the coAvermffon at table tum^ 
upon numy sut^eeUs but chieiy npotf Oi^eece^nd the 
GffOGiaii philosophca^ Thin MECineas to vMeifttioa 
Eftcnvofi^^ and t» ^o some ac^c<mnt of the opnriont 
of his &ect conoertting the goda and eivil got^errnncfnt. 
He said, they placed the chief happiaesa^^C man in 
pleasure^ and avoided all'<xHlicetli' iai Ae adnikiiiii!^- 
tion of affsdra asi.Aeibaive^ia hap^life; atfd*fllMt 
ttey attributed to thte-fildt^^^ellAifer b^^ nor 

anger^ but maimtaMoA, ^at; flirvit^itioved from the 
care of htimaii affim!^, imp^ei hi^ tii<ne in «»se and 
ijaacti^ty, and waa tattdl^ immeMad iii pleas^hrel 
While he wa& yi^t speaklag, Fabi^cimr tried 'oatj; 
f'O Ueatens ! may P;^us ^iai l^^&tMAU;^ Udoj^ 
these opniam aa J<inj^' aa ijtrtff are at war wffti iSie 
RomaneP* Pyn^hub admimig the noble seritiinetiM 
ami tpmvciplea of Fabrfoiu9, wai^ move des9r6us titers 
«rer4)f estaUisiling a i^rian^Milp wiA Rome/ instead 
of continuing the war. And taking Pabricius aside, 
be prateed him to mediate a pefl<ie> and then go and 

settle at hia c^wt, wh(ei^e ha i^^M'be bis m^otsrt itf^ 

f -. • /.,-..... ,. ^ , ..> 

* Epicui^s wall then living. The doctrines of that philosopher 
wete greatly in Togae in Rome, just before the ruin of tlie common- 
wealdi. > 
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tifnaie ec^paoion^ and the chief: of his ^eneraki 
Fabricius answered iijt a low voice, "Thati air, would 
be no advantage to you : &r tiiose who now honottr 
^nd adwre you, 8h(Hdd they once have es^rience of 
me, would ^rathei: choose to be governed by me than 
you/' Siich waa jthie character of Fabricius. ; * 
M : Pyrrhufi, far firom being offended at this answer, or 
ticking it like a tyrant, made his friends acquainted 
wijth th^ Tnagnauimity of Fabricius^ and entrusted Ae 
prippners to him only, on condition that if the senate 
(did fiot.agf^eitq a peace, they should be sent baek, 
I^Ti th^y,,ha4 ^idbmced their relations, and ^ele*^ 
bi;i^|tjed the Sf^^^^ , « .: 

. Jdt^r thi$,iFaJ^ricius being consid^, an unkiio^n 
person came to his/campi with a lettier from the king's 
pliysician, vfhQ; offered to take off Pyrrhus by poison, 
andi8p(>e9d:4h0^Ki^ar ;>^iUio)iit any further hazard to ihe 
jElQimMP^, ,pra^46d? 4ii«t they gave him a. proper con-) 
Pf^q^fKtion > fpr. his . servioes. Fabricius . detested the 
infui's viUany; i^Dd, having brought his odleague 
int^;tJI»(e saoi^ sQptiments, sent de&^tches to Pyrrhus 
i^pliiQUt li^i^gi i|k'; nioment's time^ to caution lum 
I^QiSt, the, tfle^id. Tbe letter^ mn thus : 
^^Qaij^s Fi^i^W^.^^ Quintijfe iEmilitts, consuls, to 
:).:> . I. . kwgPyi:rhus, health. 
* ''ti ^peai7s that you judge very ill both of ymir 
fi^iends and ^n^mie^. For you wjflfiii^<hy thislett^ 
lyJ^ichYff^t Si^ntil^^^ that you are /atiwar with men 
of vi|rtuea^.bQ^4j^|i^i and tnis|t kpuavei^ and .viHaiils. 
1^9^' i^ i* OiuJ/pf kindness that -j^e give yoti this infor- 
ma^on ; .but,:vfe(da, it, l^ youir deaitb should bring a 
dis^ce upon us, and wesbould^eem *o hatve put m 
penodtojihe war by treachery, wheA we could nol 
dp it by valour-" • .. 

iJPyrrbus having ,re^ the letter and detected the 
treason, punished the phyf|iciai»; md^, to 'show, hier 
gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans, he delivered 

* Two hundred and seventy-seven years before CKrist. ,,,,, . 



up the priftoners without ransom, and sent Ctneai 
again to negociate a peace. The Romans, unwiIUhg 
to receive a favour from an enemy, or a reward for 
not consenting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the 
prisoners at his hands, but sent him an equal number 
of Tarentines and Samnites. As to peace and friend-^ 
ship, they vi^ould not hear any proposals about it, tlB 
Pyrrhufi should have laid down his arms, draWh his 
forces out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the same 
' ships in which he came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he as-* 
sembled his army, and marched and attacked the Ro*' 
mans near Asculum. The ground was very rough 
aiid uneven, and marshy also towards the river, so 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalry, 
and quite prevented the elephants from acting with 
the in£sintry. For this reason he had a great number 
of men killed and wounded, and might have been 
entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the 
battle. Next day, contriving, by an act of general- 
ship, to engage upon even ground, where his ele-« 
phants might come at the enemy, he seized in time 
that difficult post where they fought the day before, 
n^ien he planted a number of archers and slingers 
among his elephants; thickened his other ranks; 
and moved forward in good order, though with great 
force and impetuosity against the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of 
ground for attacking and retreating as they pleased, 
were obliged to fight upon the pkin man to man. 
They hastened to break the enemy's inftintry, before 
the el^hants came up, atid made prodigious eflforts 
with their swords against the pikes; not regarding 
themselves or the wounds they received, but only 
looking where they might strike and slay. After a 
long dispute, however, the Romans were forced to 
give way; which they did first where Pyrrhus fought 
in person ; for they could not resist the fury of his 
attack. Ifideed, it was the force and weight of the 
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^fi|i|uijiU njfhifh. pi^ them f^wUe ,io th^ rouit. Th9 
Boinan vakmx being of iu> use against tliose i^ee 
creatures^ the troops thought ^ wiser to give way, as 
to an overwhebaing torrent or an €|arthquake> than to 
&U in a frwtless opposition^ when they could gaia no 
advaiit^e^ tl^ough they suffered the greatest exiUremi* 
^es. And they had fiotfiiir to .fly before they gained 
^^ir cas^. tiieitmyi»m mg^ tb^ Romans lost sik 
thousand nnea in the actiofl^ jind Fynrhiis, according 
to the account in his own cosoyDQ^ntaries^ lost three 
thousand five hundred. Nevejr^eless^ Dionysius does 
jxpt tell us^ that tbeire we^re Jtwp battles at Asculuiii> 
ifM that it was cleair tJ^at th^e ^nofinft were defeated; 
but that th^ acUon l^ted JtiU i^n^e^^ apd.then the cofli- 
b^tli^ts parted unwillingly^ JPyrrbus bein^ wounded 
^ ^e ^n» v(liik ^ i9^#}ii^ and the Sp^nites having 
plu^^red his b^ggf^g?; ^^ that the number of the 
slaip^ counting th^ )pss on both sides^ fimoiMated to 
abov^e ^fteeu tb^safid fom. Wlie9 ^ey bad aU 
quired the fiel^^ ai^jd Pyrrhus was /congratulated on 
the victory^ he sa^, ^fSiiich anpthier victory and we 
are undone." For he bi94 Ip^t gre$rf p^rt 4>f ^e fcm^es 
wbi^b :be brought with bim^ an4 all his fei^nds aflud 
pfficer9> ^Cjept a veiry si^ail ?Hii9b^. . He bad rip 
otb^f tp se^d for> ^ s^iply i^r p)ace^ and be 
ibund ib^. eonfeiierates here ^eryjcoU and sjrirideast 
Whereas the Jlpffians ^W^ ijip their Ic^ioos with >ease 
^d despatch^ from an i}[iexb^u«tible foi)iM4|n wbich 
they had ^t bowe; and their defeats wgfn^ ^o.t^x^m 
discouraging tbem^ that in4ign^4Jtion gay^ them fresh 
strength ^n^^rAo^Y fpr tb^ war. 

Amidst these difficifjltiey^ ae\ir fao^p^^^ »« iv»io m (be 
fpriiaer, ,offei:ed themselves to Pyrrhus^ aad enter^ 
tfijfpfieeH which distracted him in the choice. On one 
side; ambassadors came from Sicily^ who proposed 
to put Syracuse^ Agrigentum^ and the city of the 
Leoptines in his hands^ and desired him to drive the 
Carthaginians out of the island, and free it from 
tyrants; and <hi the other side, news wa^ broug^ 
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him from Greece^ tb^t Ptolemy Ceraunue was skin 
m batlle by the Gauls, s^n^l that this would be ^ sea- 
s.<»)ab}e juncture foi* him U> offer hiiq^lf to the Mace* 
cbni&ns who wanted a king*. On this occasion be 
complained greatly of fortune, for offering him two 
such glorious opportunities of action at onqe : and* 
afflicted to; think thai; in embracing I'he one he must 
m^cessariiy give up the otber^ he wajs a long time per-' 
plexed and doubtful which to fix upon. At last the 
expe^tion to Sicily appe^ing to him the mor^ ym- 
poftentj by reason pf its nep.rnes$ to Africa, he de* 
tef mined to go thither^ a^ imai^iat^ly despfitc^e^ 
Gtneas before himj acconUftg io custom, \o tv^i^t m^ 
the cities in his bphalf . He placed^ b<>weyer> a strfMig 
geyrrison in Tarentom^ nQtwithstaiidi^g the reRjop^ 
s^naces of the people; who in^is^ed th^jk he sboiUd 
either fulfil the purpose be cara« fpr, by stayipg tQ 
um»t them effectually m tbe Roman w^, or, if he 
would be gone^ to leave th^ir city fts be fQ^nd it. But 
be gave tb^m a severe answer, ordeirf^d jthem lo b^ 
quiel and wait hi3 time, ^nd ^ sejt sail. 

Wbwi he arrived in Sicily, jbe £(^nd evwy tk^^g 
disposed agreeably to kis hopps. The citjes rpf^^y 
put theimmea in hi ^ band^ : and wber$v0r fcprpe was 
necessairy, notiiiiag.ait firs/t made any considerable k^ 
sifllajice Jo bis arms, fiut with thirty thiO!iiisan4,|C^> 
two thousand five hundred horse^ and two hundred 
sail of ships, he advanced against Ikfi /Caiith^ginJiW9> 
dnQ¥e ftem befcure him, m4 ruined tbi^ir pffpfiiH^t 
Eryx. was the atrosigeisit ^iiy ifi tbo^e juarts, aii4 ^ 
bttt provided wiitb meii i^ its.4efenoe; yeit h^ r^-* 
solved to take it by slojrm. ^bww m hi» army WJW 
i» ffCAdioess Jto ^ve 4he a«S9vdt, he arm^d bkn^fsilf at 
all points; and, advaaeing towards the waUs, laade a 

* P^l»y G^punus wpn «]ain iksee years before, during Ae eoiae 
bhI^^ q( J^vinu^ . , 4%^ ^>^ ^ M9LcediC|fuaQB. had several Vin^ in 
quick supcession. " Aljl, therefore, that the letter's coulS impor^^ ^^^t 
be, th^t die Macedonians would prefer Pyrituib Afntigolius, who ^ 
pipeseiKtwas'in possession.. ' • " f J. ' "' ^ ' • \ vH 
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VOW to Hercules of games and sacrifices in acknow- 
ledgment of the victory, if iii that day's action he 
should distinguish himself beJFore the Greeks in Sicily, 
in a manner that became his great descent and his 
fortunes. Then he ordered the signal to be given by 
sound of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians 
from the walls with his missive weapons. Be planted 
the scaling-ladders, and was himself the first that 
mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, 
some of whom he drove back, others he pushed down 
from the wall on both sides ; but the greatest part he 
slew with the sword, so that there was quite a ram* 
part of dead bodies around him. In the mean time 
he himself received not the least harm, but appeared 
to his enemies in the awful character of some supe- 
rior being; showing on this occasion, that Homer 
spoke with judgment and knowledge, when he repre- 
sented valour as the only virtue which discovers a di- 
vine energy> and those enthusiastic transports which 
raise a man above himself. When the city was taken, 
he offered a magnificent sacrifice to Hercules, and 
exhibited a variety of shows and games. 

Of all the barbarians, those about Messena, who 
were called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the most 
trouble, and had subjected many of them to tribute. 
They were a numerous and warlike people, and 
thence had the appellation of Mamertines, which in 
the Latin tongue signifies martial. But Pyrrhus 
seized the collectors of the tribute, and put them to 
death ; and having defeated the Mamertines in a set 
battle, he destroyed many of their strong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace^ 
and offered him both money and ships^ on condition 
that he granted them his friendship. But, having 
farther prospects, he made answer, that there was 
only one way to peace and friendship, which was, 
for the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make 
tiie Libyan sea the boundary between them and the 
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Greeks. Elated with prosperity and his present 
stren^^ he thought of nothing but pursuing the 
hopes which first drew him into Sicily. 

His first object now was Africa. He had vessels 
enough for his purpose, but he wanted mariners. 
And m the collecting of them he was fitr from pro* 
ceeding with lenity and moderation : on the contrary^ 
he carried it to the cities with a high hand and with 
great rigour, seconding his orders for a supply with 
force, and severely chastising those who disobeyed 
them. This was not the conduct which he had ob- 
served at first ; for then he was gracious and affable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the 
people, and avoided giving them the least uneasiness. 
By these means he had gained their hesirts. But 
now turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his 
austerity drew upon him the imputation both of in- 
gratitude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, 
obliged them to furnish him with what he demanded, 
though they were little disposed to it. But what 
chiefly alienated their affections was his behaviour to 
Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of the greatest 
authority in Syracuse. These were the men who 
first invited him into Sicily, who upon his arrival im- 
mediately put their city in his hands, and who had 
been the principal instruments of the great things he 
had done in the island. Yet his suspicions would 
neither let him take them with him, nor leave them 
behind him. Sostratus took the alarm and fled. 
Whereupon Thonon was seized by Pyrrhus, who al- 
leged that he was an accomplice with Sostratus, and 
put him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not 
gradually and by little and little, but all at once. And 
the violent hatred which the cities conceived for him 
led some of them to join the Carthaginians, and 
others the Mamertines. While he thus saw nothing 
around him but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, 
he received letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, 
who being quite driven out of the. fields and with 
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diffienUy -defending thei»s€lveft witbrn 4heir wattr^ 
begged his assktaae^. This aflbrded a hamlsoHie 
pretence for his departure, without its bein^ called a 
flight and an absolute giving up his affairs in Sicily. 
But the truth was^ that no longer being able to hold 
the island, he quitted it, like a shattered ship, and 
threw himself again into Italy. It is reported, that^ 
as be sailed away^ he looked back upon the isle^ and 
said to those about him, '' What a field we leave the 
Carthaginians and Romans to etercise their arms 
in P' and his conjecture waa soon after verifted. 
' The barbariafns rose c^airlist him as he set sail; a^d 
b^ing; attacked by the Gartha^i«ians on his passage^ 
he lost many of his ships : with the remainder be 
gained the Italian shores The Mamertines, to the 
number of ten thousand^ had got thither before him; 
£^11^1', tl>ough they were afraid to come to a]^itchied 
battle, yet t6ey attacked and liarassed him in the 
diflKeult passesv and put his whole army in disorder. 
Be lost two elephants, and a considierable part of his 
rear was cut ib pieces. But he imntiediately pushed 
from the van to their assistance^ and risked hi« per- 
son in the boldest manner, a^inst men trained by 
long practice to war, who fought with a Spirit df re- 
seitteaient. In this displile he received a wound ia 
4he head, which forced him to retire a little out of the 
battle, and aaimated' the enemy still more. One of 
4hem, ikefefoife, who was distinguished both by his 
i*i«e and arms, advanced before the lines, and witb a 
lioud. voice called upon him to come forth if 1^ Was 
aliye. Pyrrhus, incensed at this, returned with his 
guards, and^ with a visage so fierce with> anger, aad 
so besmeared with blood, that it was dreadful to look 
upon^ made hi« way through his battalions, notwitb- 
standing their remonstraaiees. Thus rushing upon 
the barbai;iaa^ he prevented his blow, and gave him 
such a stroke on the head with his sword, that, witii 
the stf>^ng4b of his arm, and the excellent temper df 
the weapoto, he* cleaved him cjuite down, atid- in one 
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moment the parts. Mi asunder. The acfaieYement 
stopped the course of the barbariong, who were struck 
with admiration and amazement at Pyrrbus^ ag a* a 
superior being. He mad^ the rest of his msrohj; 
therefore^ witiiout disturbance, and arrived at Tardn- 
turn with twenty thousand foot and three tfiousand 
horse. Then taking with him thfe best troops that 
he found there, he advanced immediately against tfacT 
Romans^ who were encamped in the country of the^ 
Saninites. 

The afikirs of the Samnites were run to ruin, ami 
tdeir spirits sunk;, because they had been besten iwl 
Several battles by the Romans. There remained alao 
in their hearts some resentment agoamt PyrrhuS^ 
on account of his leaving them to go to Sicily, s6 
that few of them repaired to his standard. The forcei' 
thaft be hadj he divided into two bodies, one of wbicb 
he detached into Lucatrfa, to keep one of the consuls^*^ 
employedy and hi^dier him from assisting hte col-* 
league : with the. other corps he marched mpevBon 
against tie othei^ consul Manias Curius, v/mf lay 
safely entrenched near the city of Benevetltum, and 
A^'dined 'fighting, as well in expefctation of tiie stic- 
couri^ from Lucanta; as' on account of his bang de^- 
ferred from action^ by the aagura kn^ Soothsayers. 

PyrrhuiE^ hastening to attack him' befture he douM 
b$ joitied by his dolieague^ took the choicest of hit 
froops and the most warlike of his elephants^ aii4 
pushed forwdn^d in the mght to surprise his dMpi 
km; as h«^ iMd a km^ circilil to^toke; a^id the nada 
were entangled with' trees altd h«shesy,Hfs li^Hts fUft^ 
«dy -aiid; numbers of hi« meti^fost their wa^, TfkM 
thd iiigftt escaped; At daybveak he iMsr dhrcinOTed 
by the en^my de^cdndlti^ from' th)^ heights; whioH 
ea\l^«d no small' dlsdi»di^ii ia tf^iir ^atmp. Mailius, 
ho#^V€if, Ilif4)ffg tb^ sadriioe^^ aaspkimffi!, and thit 
thne prefMitig, imi^ out of his trtiiiiches, aktswiMd 
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the Tanguard of the enemy^ and put them to flight. 
This spread a consternation through their whole 
army^ so that many of them were killed^ and some of 
the diephants taken. On the other hand^ the success 
led Manius to try a pitched battle. Engaging, there- 
jfore^ in the open fields one of his wings defeated that 
of the enemy's ; but the other was borne down by 
the d^hants, and driven .back to the trenches. In 
this exigency he called for those troops that were left 
to guard the camp, who were all fresh men and well- 
armed. These, as they descended from their advan- 
tageous situation, pierced the elephants with their 
javelins, and forced them to turn their backs; and 
those creatures rushing upon their own battalions^ 
threw them into the greatest confusion and disorder. 
This put the victory in the hands of the Romans, 
and empire together with the victory. For^ by the 
courage exerted and the great actions performed this 
day> they acquired a loftiness of sentiment, and 
enlargement of power, with the reputation of being 
invincible, which soon gained them all Italy^ and 
Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and 
Sicily, after he had wasted six years in these expe- 
ditions. It is true he was not successful ; but amidst 
ti& his defeats he preserved his courage unconquer- 
able, and was reputed to excel, in military experience 
and personal prowess, all the princes of his time. But 
what he ^ined by his achievements, he lost by vain 
hopes; his desire of something absent, never suffered 
bim effectufdly to persevere in a present pursuit. 
Hence it was that Antigonus compared him to a 
gamester, who makes many good throws at dice^ but 
knows not how to make the best of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with ei^ht thousand foot and 
five hundred horse; but not having funds to maintain 
&em, he sought for a war which might answer that 
«nd. ' And being joined by a body of Gauls, he threw 
himself into Macedonia, where Antigonus the son of 
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Demetrius reigned at that time^ His design was only 
to pillage and carry off booty : but having taken many 
cities^ and drawn over two thousand of Antigonus's 
men, he enlarged his views^ and marched against the 
king. Coming up with him in a narrow pass^ he put 
his whole army in disorder. The Gauk^ however; 
who composed Antigonus's rear^ being a numerous 
body, made a gallant resistance. The dispute was 
sharp^ but at last most of them were cut in pieces ; 
and they who had the charge of the elephants^ being 
surrounded, deUvered up both themselves and the 
beasts. After so great an advantage, Pyrrhus, follow- 
ing his fortune rather than any rational plan, pushed ' 
against the Macedonian phalanx, now struck with 
terror and confusion at their loss. And perceiving 
that they refused to engage with him, he stretched 
out his hand to their commanders and other officers, 
at the same time calling them all by their names ; by 
which means he drew over the enemy's infantry. 
Antigonus, therefore, was forced to fly ; he per- 
suaded, however, scmie of the maritime towns to re« 
main under his government. 

Amidst so many instances of success, Pyrrhus, 
concluding that his exploit against the Gauls vras fiur 
the most glorious, consecrated the most splendid and 
valuable of the spoils in the temple of Minerva Itonis, 
with this inscription : 

These spoils that Pyrrhus on the martial plain 
Snatch'd from the vanquisVd Gaul, Itonian Pallas, 
He consecrates to diee — ^If from his tiurone 
Antigonna deserted fled, and nun 
Pursued the sword of Pyrrhus — 'tis no wonder — 
From JEacvlb he sprung. 

After the battle he soon recovered the dties. When 
he had made himself master of Mged, among other 
hardships put upon the inhabitants, he left among 
them a garrison draughted from those Crauls who 
served under him. The Grauls of all men are the 
most covetous of money; and they wercf no sooner 
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pM in. poMeissioiv df the i6tni thuii they bmke dpfin 
ibe tombtf of the hittgi wtto^^eire buned there, ptoh- 
dWred the tr^sKmres, mnA imoftently seatteti^ their 
bcmes. Pyirrhfiis paedeil tbfe matter very filighdy over ; 
wkei^er k ww tbat the affMfs he had ttpori hk bavHlfi 
obliged hini to ptt€ off the i»^iry, or whether he 
wa9 afraid of thtt^ Oafols, and did not ilare to ^nish 
ibenv.' Thd colitiivai»ce>*llK)ifever^ was mueh eenswed 
by the Mac^domam. 

.Hifd kitear^st WM not^^atl established sMoi^^ thelfft> 
nor hadr be amy ^ood preNspeet oif its* t»ecurity, whenf 
he be^ to eMertaii^ aew vicftonary liopes : and, ht 
fidjtoafo o£ An«igonaii, he sa«dy ^' Re wondered at hk 
itafwdtoces, iir not layinj^ aside the purple, anfd taking* 
%he habifeof a private pefr»m." > 

About thia tifne, CleonynuK the Spartan came io 
enteeaik htm tiistt he trMMmwch to Lacedeemon, and 
bd lent a wiHiff^ ear td bft reqiie^. C(eonym!u» was 
of the bloo^ royal ; but m he deemed to be of a 
vi&tent tenTper and iticKned to avbitmry power, Jtfe 
was neither lovtgd tror trusted by the Spartanis, and 
Areus was appointed to th'e throne. This Was a# 
old complaint wMfch he b^ against the citizens in 
^pekieBal. Bnt to this we fifitist add, theft when ad- 
taircedi m yestra he had iw^rried a ytfxtng woififto^ of 
great, beantyy nameil Chetidonis, who was of (Ste 
royal family, and daughter to Leotychide'd. GhelJ-^ 
donis entertaining a violent passion for Acrotatns the 
son of Areus,. Whu^ wa«r both young and handsome, 
rendered the natieh not oil4y uneasy but disgraceful 
to Cleonymus who was^ mfeerdbly itt IbVe* ; fot there 
was not a ihan itt Sparta wJio did not know how 
much he was despised by his wife. These domestic 
ffMif4^ftune»> added ito* tm pubive Me^^ prmoUtA him 
to ^^y te Pyrrfius, vrho matchigd to* Sparto witM 
tifSffky-fiVij 4f6uiandi fo<M;, tw^i thou^nd' IvDr^e, aitd 
twenty ^ftM» i^hsffitisi Tlfmt gr^c prepabaChyM 
madefft ofMeM ait one >7{eWr that F^yrrhui^ did- not 
0000$ t^ gsrim Sparta fyp Oieonymm, bttf Ptiopo«* 



iiA8Q8 £ar hinf^iidf. He amAc^ indeed, v«^y dtfferwt 
professions to the LaeedflnnenMttSi wbo sent ter cni'' 
bassy to him at Megalopolis : for he toM tbem that 
be was onty ccrme to set free the ckies vrkich Hr^ni 
m siil^cctnkifR to Antigonus ; a»d, what i« more e%^ 
traordinary^ that he fufly ifitended, if nothing hnp'^ 
peiied to faindeir h^ ta send hb yoimger song to Sfitartxi, 
for a Lacedeemonian eddeittion; that they mij^iH 
thia respeet, have the advai!i]tage of all o&ier Mn^^ailMl 
princesv 

With these prefences he amnsed those that caiM 
t& meet him on hm march; birt ks- hoo» to be aotlmt 
ia Laoania, be be^n ta ][>Umdev anid nurage il. Jkn4 
npeti tbe amfaatsadors Fepreaeiii»ng that he emt^- 
nidnced b<>sti]fitBes without a previous^ dieekralmnt of 
war^ he saidi, " And do we not know that ymi 
Spartans: heve^ dSeekite beforefaat^d what moasinres 
yon are going to- take?^' to i^^hicba Spartan^ named 
Malidrierdas^ tvbo ^as in corapaniy^ made answet in 
this huconic dialect^ '^ If thoti art a god^ iShKm wilt 
do as no harniy becaase we have done tbc^e none; 
if th0u art a mani perhaps we may find: a belter mm 
thaflitfaee/" 

In the mean time he moved towards Lneedflniion^ 
amA was advised by Oieonyvms to giver die atHAult 
iiMnediately upon his arinvaii. But rymrhos^ >a»w« 
me toU, fearing tlnrt hi^ iA)Uiiers would plinsd^ thuft 
city if tihey took it fay nigM, j)ut hiilr eff^< arrtd smd^ 
they ^oald. pvoeeed to the ifesatilt tbe nest ifeef. 
Vor hevkMW tliese were but few men. within 1^ ckf, 
tod thsiie niipreparedi^ by reason ofi bis soddieiv ap^^ 
proach ;- and' that Aveus the king was absent^ bishig 
gone to Cnete tot suceoar tbe Goirtynianis. Thi^eon'^ 
tismptihie idea wUeh Pyrrbnis conceived; of its tredi^ 
mites, and want eTmen^ wa» the principal tMhg fliat 
saved the city. For supposing that he sfaouhl»ii6it flhd 
the least nesistfeince^ heordeiJathis tents^ to bepittHed, 
andpysafcquiedy d«)v\iiB;. while tbe hehfts and friimdrdf 
CieonynmsittiliHiid iinsmielfepirt adofning mApm^ 
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paring his house^ in expectation that Pyrrhus wouM 
sup with him there that evening. 

Night being come^ the lAcedaBmonians resolved, 
in the first place, to send off their women to Crete, 
but they strongly opposed it ; and Archidamia en- 
tering the senate with a sword in her band, com- 
plained of the mean opinion they entertained of the 
women, if they imagined they would survive the de- 
struction of Sparta. In the next place, they deter- 
ipined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's 
camp, and at each end of it to sink wagons into the 
ground as deep as the naves of the wheels, that so 
being firmly fixed, they might stop the course of the 
elephants. As soon as the work was begun, both 
matrons and maids came and -joined them ; the 
former with their robes tucked up, and the latter in 
their under garments only, to assist the older sort of 
men. They advised those that were intended for the 
fight, to repose themselves, and in the mean time 
they undertook to finish the third part of the trench, 
which they effected before morning. This trench 
was in breadth six cubits, in depth four, and eight 
hundred feet long, according to Phylarchus. Hiero^ 
nymus makes it less. 

At daybreak the enemy f :ms in motion, where* 
upon the women armed the youth, with their own 
hands, and gave them the trench in charge, exhorting 
them to guard it well, and representing, " How de- 
lightful it would be to conquer in the view of their 
country, or how glorious to expire in the arms of 
their mothers and their wives, when they had met 
their deaths as became Spartans.'' As for Cheli- 
doni», she retired into her own apartment with a rc^e 
about her neck, determined to end her days by it, 
rather than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if the 
city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infiEintry 
against the Spartans, who waited for him under a 
lampart of shields/ But, beside that the ditch was 

1 
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scarce pasaaUe^ he found that there was no firm 
footing on the sides of it for his soldiers^ because of 
the looseness of the fresh earth. His. son Ptolemy 
seeing this^ fetched a compass about the trench with 
two thousand Gauls and a select body of Chaonians^ 
and endeavoured to open a passage on the quarter 
of the wagons. But these were so deep fixed and 
dose locked, that they not only obstruct^ their pas- 
sage, but made it difficult for the Spartans to come 
up and make a close defence. The Gauls were now 
beginning to drag out the wheels and draw the wag- 
gons into the river, when young Acrotatus perceiving 
the danger, traversed the city with three hundred 
men, and by the advantage of some hollow ways 
surrounded rtolemy, not being seen till he began 
the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now. forced 
to fitce about and stand upon the defensive. In the 
confusion many of his solcUers running foul upon 
each other, either tumbled into the ditch, or fell under 
the waggons. At last, after a long dispute and 
great effusion of blood, they were entirely routed. 
The old men and the women saw this exploit of 
Acrotatus : and as he returned through the city to 
his post, covered with blood, bold and elated with 
his victory, he appeai;^(ji to the Spartan women taller 
and more graceful than ever, and they could not help 
envying Chelidonis such a lover. Nay, some of the 
did m^n followed and cried out, ** Go, Acrotatus, 
and enjoy Chelidonb; and may your offspring be 
worthy of Sparta !'' . 

The dispute was more obstinate where Pyrrhus 
fought in person. Many , of the Spartans distin- 
guished themselves in the action^ and among the 
rest, Phyllius made a glorious stand. He slew num- 
bers that endeavoured to force a passage, and when 
he found himself ready to ftEunt with the many wounds 
he had received, he gave up his post to one of the of- 
ficers that, was near him> and retired to die in the 
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midst of hii own jMurty^ that the enemy might not get 
bis body in thdr power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrriias^ as he 
lay in his tent^ had this droaiR : he thought he darted 
lightning upon Lacedssmon^ which set aiH the city 
on fire^ and that the sight fiHed him with joy. k The 
tMiu^port awaking him, he ordered his ofRcers to put 
their men under arms { and to some of his friends he 
ittktod his vision^ from which he assured himseTf 
that be should take the city by storm. The things 
w;^ received with admkation and a general assent ; 
bidt it did not please Lysimacbus. He said, tha(^ 
as no foot is to tread on places that are struck by 
lightning, so the Deity by this might presignify to 
Pyrrhus, that the city should remain inaecessible 
to him. Pyiriius an«wered> ^^ These visions may 
sewe as amusements for the vulgar, but th^e is not 
any thing in tthe world more uncertain and obscure. 
While, then, you have your weapons in your hands, 
remember, my friends. 

So saying, he arose, and, as soon as it was light, re- 
newed the attack. The JLiacedsemonians stood upon 
their defence with an alacrity and spirit above their 
s<rength : and the women attended, supplying (hem 
w4th arms, giving bread And drink to such as wanted 
it, and taking care of the wounded. The Mace- 
doniaiis then attempted to iill up 1;he ditch^ bringing 
great quantities of materials, and throwing them upon 
the arms and bodies of ttie dead. The Lacedae- 
monians, on their part, redoubled thejr efforts against 
them. But all on a sudden Pytrhus appeared on 
that side of the trench, where the waggons had 
been planted to stop the passa^ge, advanci;ng at fiill 
speed towards the city, T^he soldiers who had the 

. ^ Pacody of A Ibe ia Heotoi^s speech, M. idi. 



Qbar^ of ^Mt j^osi m^ ouA^ anil the woimr fad 
with loud flbrieks aad wailinge. In the mean tisM 
Pyrrhus i¥as pu^hin^ oHj a»d overthiowuig' all diat 
^[^osed him. But his horse i^celiredji W4>ujeid iq die 
belly f r<m a Cretan arrow^ nm away^ and^ planging 
in the paim of deaths threw him ^upom «toep and 
slippery ground. As 1m friends pfessed toimrds 
him in giresut confusim^ the Spartans eame boldly up^ 
and iBjaking good use of their arrows^ dcov^ ifaam 
all back. Hereupon Pyrrhus put an entive 9^ io 
the actioxi^ ihinkiog the Spartaas would abate of 
their vigour^ xiow Uiey were ahnost aM wimnded^ and 
such great numbei^ killed. But the fovtune of 
Sparta^ whether she was fiatisfied with the trial dbie 
hsMi-of the unassisted valour of her «»ns^ or whether 
she was willing to show her power to vetrie^0 the 
mostdespemte cir^cunislaaces^ juat as the hopes of 
the Spai?tans wene begkining to expire^ brougiitto 
tkmf reli^ from Corinth Aminius the Phecean^ ane 
of Antjgonw's officers^ widt an aemy of stnuigers ; 
^nd they bad no ^sioaner entered the town^ but Areu« 
their ki«g arrived firom Crete with two tSieiisMnd men 
more* The women now retired inmediatdry to their 
houses^ thinking it needled to eoncem themselves 
any farther in &e <way : the old men too, who^ not- 
withstanding tikeir age^ had been foreed to bear ^rms^ 
were dismissed, aad the new supplies put in their 
plaee. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only to 
aniiniate the courage of Pyrrhas, and make bim 
more ambitious to take the t09vn. Finding, how- 
ever^ that he eould effect nothing, after a series of 
losses and ill success he quitted the siege, and be- 
gan to ec^lect booty from the country, intending to 
pass the winter there. But &te is unavoidable. 
There baf^iened at thai time a strong contention at 
Argos, between the parties of Aristeas and Aristip- 
•pus ; and as Aristippus a^ipeaved to Imve a connexion 
With Antijg^nuB, Aristeas, to prevent him, called 
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in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes gi'ew as ftist as 
they were, cut off^ who^ if he met with success^ only 
considered it as a step to greater things^ and if with 
disappointment^ endeavoured to compensate it by 
some uew advantage^ would neither let his victories 
nor losses put a period to his disturbing both the 
world and himself. He besan his march, therefore^ 
immedktely for Argos. Areus^ by frequent am- 
bushes^ and by possessing himself of the difficult 
passes, cut off many of the Gauls and M olossians 
who brought up his rear. In the sacrifice which 
Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head> and the diviner had thence forewarned him that 
he was in danger of losing some person that was 
dear to him. §ut in the hurry and disorder of this 
unexpected attack^ he forgot the menace from the 
victim, and ordered his son Ptolemy with some of 
his guards to the assistance of the rear, whilst he 
himself pushed on, and disengaged his main body 
from those dangerous passages. In the mean time 
Ptolemy^ met with a very warm reception ; for he 
was engaged by a select party of Lacedsemonians, 
under the command of Evalcus. In the heat of 
action, a Cretan of Aptera, named Oroesus, a man 
of remarkable strength and swiftness, came up with 
the young prince, as he was fighting with great gal- 
lantry, and with a blow on the side laid him dead upon 
the spot. As soon as he fell, his party turned their 
backs and fled. The Lacedasmonians pursued them, 
and in the ardour of victory, insensibly advancing into 
the open plain, got at a great distance from their in- 
fantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time had heard of 
the death of his son^ and was greatly afflicted at it, 
drew out his Molossian horse, and charging at the 
bead of them, satiated himself with the blood of the 
Lacedsemonians. He always indeed appeared great 
and invincible in arms, but now, in point of courage 
and fojfce, he outdid all his former exploits., Having 
found out Evalcus, he spurred his horse against him : 



N'jBffrt9W,'i»cfiwW/^ littlii :Oiipi|e flide,iftiin«5»I a 
stirok^^ a^.,^4\>i^*^ipb:|iad!like to, hiaye cut-off 'bin 
bridlej hand., ^ |t hajjiieAfida howeycpr^ ; pflly .<o ii^fl ttif 
reins, and Pyri;hiisf seizing!, thp ^;ifiaiMn^bie i|iQm0n% 
!ran him thiroi«hj.with, hjfl sgfisiti. hfJpW Bprfngfinf 
from his hops^^Tii^ faught^p. fpoti'Wd/inf«dea.tenib}^ 
havop of those, bravftf»l4Wfd»inwH<»W: wbO/rffi^^Hr 
vour^ to prpt^ct. theilMy.Qf E^VBlfiuw • Tliegrwit 
Joss which Sparta. suffered was^poYf oiyutg purely/Aio 
th.e,.il|l- timed ambitjon of her,I^^i;sj /fo^;! tb^rVinfr 
wa^ at an end befpretha epgagf^ment, ..; .;, ^ > , ,K{ 

Pyfrhus haying t)ius sacii^i/ped t0;tj^e: man^iifof fc^ 
son, and celebrated la kiqd of fmtprgl fwne? fqi? bjip^ 
found that he had veat^ ma^h^pfbi^ grief in .tliQ 
fury of the combat, and mar^bedniprei cQtnppsedito 
Argos. Finding that Antigoniis ; kf^pt ih^r Jjrigh 
^ipunds adjoining to the pJmn, bye fiticssEa^^. ,»fdn 
the town ojf Nauplia. Next day hesent a,l]|i4ftt^4 
to Antigonuj9, with; a challenge in abwiv!e.,terni4!tO 
come-down into the field, and, fight wit)i,biD^ifor thb 
kingdx^m/AntigonujB .said> '.^Tim^is the j^^ap^Q 
that IjiBie, as mucb as the! swqfd ; and ifj^nhw M 
/^earjjOf ;^i§>liiE?y there are many, <i¥fty# .iQie^'tiin 
.'jflo, boib the; l^^gs ,tl^pre.^C94nQi&ttba^sadprs^^i^^ 
W^gP?^fRtylW<^^« j^bem ^i rptire> i ftnjj. ^ prpvent; tbaf 
!??*» f frp9* l^mSii^vf^^^t^.M^if^^ itt 

friendship for them both. Antigonus agreea to the 
ptierture; aivd »0Tit his.'SQn to, .the r Argives. ba an 
hostage. Pyrriiki» at the same time promised to^re;^ 
tifi-e, but senditigho hostage, he was much sudpe(!:t)e<!J 

Amidst the^e transactions, Pyrrhus was id^mj^ 
with a: gr^t and tremendous prodigy^. : For the 
heads of the sadrifice-oxen, whfen severed 'froinftie 
bodtefs, were seen to thrust out their tongues, anA 
Kck up their owfi gor6. And m Argos the priestess, 
of Apollo Lyceus ran about the streets, cryinff out 
that isfae saw thecit^ fullof dead cafcasses and blood, 
and an ea^le jpiniijg in the %ht,, and then inune- 
diatjely vanishing. 
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. In the dead of night Pyrrhus &|)pfoacheH the 
^i^Is/' atid ftn(Uiig the gate cjiled Diamperes opened 
to him by Aristeas, he was not discovered till his 
Gauls had entered and seized the market-place. 
But the ^te not lieiiie high enough to receive the 
elephants; they were forced to take oflF their towers ; 
and having afterwards put them on again in the 
dttrk; i^ bbuld not be done without noise and loss of 
<ltne, by which means they were discovered. The 
Argives ran irttfy'the citadel called Aspis *, and other 
places of defence, and sent t6 ddlin Antigonus. But 
lie* only advanced towards the walls to. watch his 
opportunity for action, and contented himself with 
irehding iii some 6f*his principal officers and his son 
With ci»nsiderable siictours. • 

A5t the same time Areus arHved in the tolvn with 
a t^ouMii^d Cretans,' and the most active of his 
Bpartani/ All tbese troOps being joined, fell at 
once upolft the Gauls; and put them in great disor- 
der. Pyrih^iB entered at a place called Uylarabis f, 
^ with great lioiisle and loud ^shouts, which were echoed 
' by the Oaals; but he thought their shoutis were 
neither full nor bold, but rather expressive of terror 
and distress, tie theri^fore itdvanced J'n great haste> 
pushing forward his cavalry,^ though they tnarehed 
in 4«rng^, '' by reascm * f)f the drains fend i/pwers of 

^ '^ HkbrfmiB ikA anaoal ftut lAt Ai^, m kmovr oT Jukd, edkd 

then, offered. Among otbeir games, thi»' i^e wiu» pro|K>i^ for tW 
youth. In a place of considerable i^trengui above ^ theatre n bra- 
ten buckler was naOed to the wall, and they Were to try Aeir 
Utengdl in plucking it o% The viotor was- idtewned i*ith -a myrde 
fMIM» and bui the bulkier {w Cbeek-ifaptf jfor Itti paine. BLeiiGe 
^e name of 4he fi>rt «Not.pnfy the youlfa 4^f Aiges, but strangers 
were admitted io the contest > as appears from Pindar. For, speak'- 
ing of Diagoras of Rhodes, he says, 

,. Tf^Argivebuck!Urhnw>hiifi> . OiYMP. Ode 7. 

^ </yiarabis was a place of exercise nekr on^ of the gates of Argo9. 

Pavban. 
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wliich the city was full. Besides/ in this nocturnal 
war^ it was impossible either to. see what was 4one^ 
or to bear the orders that were given. The soldiers 
were scattered about, and lost their way among* the 
narrow streets ; nor eouM the oif&eers raUy them in 
that darkness^ amidst such a variety of noises^ and in 
such strait passages; so that both sieves continued 
without doing any things and waited' fi>r dayl^ht« 

At the first dawti Pyrrhus was concerned to see 
Che Aspis futt of armed men; biit his concern was 
changed into conateriiiticm^ wheli among the many 
%ttres in the msMrket^pIace be beheld a wolf andli 
bull in brass represented in aot to fight; For he r^ 
called an oU oracle which had foretold^ ^^ Th^ 
it was bis destiny to die when he should see a wolf 
encounterii^ a bull/' The Ai^Tes say^ these figurea 
were erected in memory of mn accident which hap*^ 
pened a^png them long ibeibre) They teH vd, that 
when Danaiis first ^entered liheir country^ its lie ptes<r 
ed ^through the disMct of Thyreortife, by 'the way of 
Pymttiia which leads to Ai^os; he saw a wolf f^frt* 
ing with a bu0. Danauist imagined tiiat • the WoiyP tt * 
pneaeated him^ fmrbdngastranger he came to* at« 
tack the natives^ as:thejWoi£ did the bull. ' 'He there* 
fore stayed to see the issueiof the figbt> &^nd the w^ 
pjsoviug victorious^ lie offered, his devotionp to>Apollo 
Lyiceu8> and then assaulted;^nd took th^ toWA^; Cte"- 
lanor^ who was then king^ beingdeposed by a ^etlon. 
Such ifi the history of those figures. 

.Pyonhus^ ^uite dispirited at the sights and perceiy- 
lag at the sape time that nothing succeeded accord- 
ing to bis hopes^ thought it besrt to retreat. Peariiig 
that the gates wese too narrow^ he sent orders to bis 
son Helenus^ who was left with the main body wllli^ 
out the tow.n^ >to demolish part of the walt^ . and 
assist d:be)j-etoat> 'if tbe enemy tried |o obstruct it. 
fiutithe peEBoh'wbidm )he «eilt/'fy^tkhitig'the;^er 
io (be hunry wiidiituaniiltj>and deli^riii^ itqtiiteinia 
cwoAwvy ! sf^nse, ^rthd ymuig '^rini^e ^twterett Aie '^^ 
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with (he. rest of the ele^hantd and the foesi of bis 
tsQopSj andiiliarched to ajssist Mb father. Pyrrfaus 
wail ) now netiring.; and while the' mark^t'^ftce af- 
jfek'ded room both to retreat and fights he often faced 
abQjutiand lepulscfd the assailants. But when from 
thajt broad place he came to crowd into the narf ow 
Street leading to the gate^ he fell in with those who 
were advancing to his assistance. It was in yain to 
call out to them to fall back : there were but few 
that i^ould hear him; and 'iBtucb as did' heary and 
ware most disposed to obey his orders^ w^6 pushed 
b4Qk:by thos^ who came pouririg^ in 'behind: Be- 
6%4es> the largest of the elephaiiits was ffaUen. in thei 
gatia^way'dn his side/ and lying there and braying in- 
|k hprrible itiimner^he stopped those who wdidd hove 
got out. And among the elephantci already) in the 
tQwn^ .ob0 named Niooa/ striving to take up his mas- 
ter ji^ho lil^as foUen off wounded, rushed agaafust^ the 
party ;4liait was retreaitlng: and overturned ^botb 
fnends and enemies> promiscuouidy^ till: he found the 
body^ : ' Then, he to6k it up with his! trunk; and caj^- 
lying it OU: his two teeth^ returned in great fury; and 
trod down all before him. When they wete thus 
pressed and. crowded together^ n(A a man coiilddo 
any thing: singly^ but the whole multitude, like one 
dose ^compacted body, rolled this way and that all 
toother; >; They exchanged but few bloWs with the 
eneiE^: eithel: in front or rear, and the greatest harm 
they did was to themselyes. : For if any man drew 
lliSrsmrd Qr leveled his pike, he could not recover 
J|^i»^Qe'Or put up the other; the niext pwson, there- 
for^^i. whoever he happened to be, wap necessarily 
wounded, and thus' many eS them fell by the hands of 
^eiM^h other. ' 

^ Py,]^bus,;i^eeiQg the tempest rolling. about him, 
took off jthe phime with, which his hefeoret was di»- 
tinguished^<aiid,gave it to one of his friends. Thea 
tri^ting to die goodness of his h(Mrse,.fae rode in 
amongst the enemy who were hatassing his rear ; 
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and lib » happened that he wasvWoandMt through the 
breast-pbte with a javelin. The wound was rather 
slight than daiigerousi btit he tumedagainst the man 
who gave it, wiiowasan Argive man of no n()t^ the 
son of a poor . old wonikn. This woman, among 
others, looking upon the fight from the roof .of a 
hoitsey beheld ber son thus, etigiaged. Seized; with 
terrpfi^at'^theisight, she took up a large, tile with 'both 
haficbii and .threw it^at iPyrrlnis^^ l^he tile lelL ^apoo 
bis .ItJsad^rrandhniH^wiMistandingrhisnheimet, .crushed 
the lomet vettebne cdP his nick. Darkness, in a mo-^ 
ment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins^ 
tod he fell i from his horse byi the tomb of Licym- 
wjus *. The crowd thati/^vas' about him? did niot 

;^ ;4 ;.! :- '•• i; .;;•. / 'H? 't; ^ f, . :. • • ! ': . ?■■ i ;:. .,;.:; 

'•• '^ Thei^ 'k> sdindHlkg ifttrfldfigiy b^mtemjytible in tiie fate i of d^ 
^ofio)^ ^w^usrioi:. — Wha^t tefLfch^m may. it'iiot affi>i4 ^ A999 
s(;oiixges.Qf mankind, who^ to extend their power and gratify their 
pride, tesir out tlie vitals of human society ! — ^How unfortunate that 
thby ^o not recollect liheir o'^ni pet^oniad insignificance; and 'consider; 
while thi^y 'aire diJMibiiig the p^ce of the earth, that diey are bem^ 
wb^rn an p)d: woman, may kil^with astoae! — ^It is imj^ogwible hem 
to^foxgetJi^p obscure &te of Charles the Twelfth, opjthe iQllQ|fj|^ 

verses that describe it :* * ,^ , . : ' . > 

' * t •••<■'.'. . ' ' • ' ■ • ' ■ 

On what foundation standi th^ warrior's pride. 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; * • • 
A frame of adamant, a. soul of fire, , ' , , 
No dangers firight him, and no labours tire ;' ' * " "' 

O'er love, o'er fear/ extends his wide domain,' ''•. 

Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of {liain ; " 

No joys to him pacific sceptres 3riel4, ' ,' 

War sounds the trump, lie^ rushes to the field/ \ ' ^ 

BehoM surrounding kings their power cqinbiiie, ' ' / 
And one capitula^ftfid 6neresigtt. ' .' '! 

Peace courts his hand, bui spreads her charms in vain. ; 
'* Think nothing gained,"* he cries,' '*^ till nought remaiti, ; 
On Moscow's waBs till Gothic standatds fly, i * 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky." ^ ; * r 
The march begins in military state. 
And natkins on his eye suspended wait» 
({ Stem fiuaine guwds thesoUtajy 00as]t, : ^ » . 

And winter banicaded the roalmcffroi^jr 



ktiovr him, but one Zopynis who serred rniAet An- 
ttgDnus^ and two or three others coming up^ knew 
him aad dr&^ed him into a porch that was at hand, 

S' 8t as he was bc^nning to recoTer from the blow. 
»pynis had drawn his Ittyrian bhde to cot off im 
head^ when Pyrrhus opened his eyes^ and gave him 
so fierce a lode, that he was strode with terror. 
His hands trembled, and between his desire to give 
the; strobe, and the confvsion he wms in, be rotised 
hb neck, hat wounded him ih (he mouth and dtdn, so 
that it wan a long time before be coxdd separate the 
heflsi from the body* 

By this time the thing was generally known, and 
A'icyoneus, Aie son of Anti^onus, came hastily up, 
and asked for the head, as if he wanted only to look 
upon it . But as soon as he had got it he rode off 
witSi it Uy his father, and cast it at his feet as he was 
sitting With his friends. Atiti^onus looking upon 
th.^. bead, and knowing it, thrust his son from him; 
and struck him with his staff, calling him an im* 
pious and barbarous wretch. Then putting bis 
robe bteftjtre *iis eyes, he wept in remembrance of 
ihe &te of his grandfather Antigonus *, and that of 

He comes-Hiiiot wan^ and cold his course dela y- * -■ 

Hide^ blushing Glory, .hide Pultowa's day ! 

The vanquish'd hero, leaves his broken bands. 

And shows hisi miseries in distant jbnds, 

Condemn'd a needy suppliant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and skyes debate. 

But did not Chanpe at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fiital wound? 

Or l^xitjleinillions^press him to the ground? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew paie. 

To point a m^ora), or adoip a tale} 

Johnson, 

* Antigonus the First wms killecl at the batde of Ipsus, end De* 
pnatfius the First long kept n pri^ener by Us «on<ai-]aw(Sele«cS0» 
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his fioher DemetriiM/two inatanees in his own houa^ 
of the mutabilky o£ fortune., As for the bead anfl 
body of Pytrbw^ he ordered them to be kud in ma^i*^ 
ficent attire on the funeral pile and burned. After 
this Alcyoneus having met with- Helenus in grea| 
distress and a mean garb^ addressed him Jn a court 
teous manner, and conducted him to his father^ whQ 
thus .expressed himself on the occasion; ''InthiS) 
miy son, you have acted much better, than before; 
but still you are.^ideficient; for you; should have 
taken off that mean habits which is a. greater dis* 
gruce. to us who are victQ^auSi.th9n it is to the. van- 
quished/' , ;» . 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a very 
P^%iQ§ i][ianner^ and sent him to Epirus with a pro- 
per equipage. He gave also the same kind recep- 
tion to the friends of Pyrrhus> after he had made 
himself master of his whole camp and army. 



CAIUS MARIUS. 

A. 

We know no third name of Gains Marius, any more 
than we do of Quinctus Sertoriotis who held^^in 
so long^ or of Lucius Mummius who took Corinth. 
For the surname o( Achaicus Mummii^^ gained by 
his conquest, as Scipip did that of. ^ricmmSs and 
MetelltTs that of Mt!^cecfomGM---Posidonius avails 
himself chiefly of this argument to conftite* thbsc 
who hold the third to be the Roman proper nami?, 
Camillus^ for in^tance^ Marcellus^ Cato : for in that 
case, those who had only two names, woidd halte 
had ho proper name at all. But he did not consider 
that by this reasoning he rol)bed the wcimen of i3\eir 
names; for no woman bears the first, which Posi- 



k«h».'^0f the otbcr names, oike "Was 6miiiioi1 to 
th6^<?tft6le family; A« the Pottipeil, Mfiinlii, Cornelit, 
iii^tl^ sGltiie liikAtier as iwith uss the Heradi^a^ 2lviA 
P^ttpifys; and the bther was a surhame given theim 
fi^timlfobiethin^ remarkable in their* di9po8iti<^ns, 
thieih- aiiiions, or the form of their bodies; ais Mac- 
riilUs; l^brquatUs, Sylla, which are like Mnemon, 
Ghi^pUs^ and' GaHinkus, amoi^ the Greeks. But tb^ 
diversity of customs in this respect leaves much room 
for* farther inquiry ♦. 

^ ' As to the %ure of Marius; we hare iseen at Ra* 
yenna in Gaul his statue in marble^ which perfectljy^ 

•/ r. / ♦• f/ ' • -i J. " '*! • .,;•.■ ^ f . ' ' 

' '^ iChe !^iaaii8 kad usiildly fhtee tuadbs, ilh^ Preenomen, die 

•I%ud J!V<ekoi9M»^ aj Aula9; .Qaijas» J>ecimufi» wis (be, pisoper pr 
distinguishing, ^f^SLe ' be^een. broijiers^, during . t^ , tio^e^ qf . die ?<»• 
public. 

The Nomen was the family name^ answering to the Grecian pa- 
tronymics. For^ as among the Greeks^ the posterity of ifiacus were 
4$alled Majcidad, so the Julian family had that name from inks or 
Ascanius. But there were several other things which gaye rise to 
the Nomen, bs animals^ places^ and accidents ; for instance^ Porcius, 
Ovilius, &c, ^ i : ' . ■ . ., 

The Cognomen waJs originally intended to distinguish the several 
branches of a family. It was assumed from no certain cause^ but 
^en^rally from'''Sbme paiticular oocurrencei it beeamey. however, 
HereditaJry, except/ it Jvi(]^n$d to be changed for a n^or^ honourable 
i^pe^tion, as, ^M^cedpnipus^. Airicanus. ^ But it should be well re- 
marked, that under the emperors the Cognomhi was ofteh used as a 
jbrbper name, .aiid btbdiers were distmjguidhed by it, asTittUf Fkviiis 
¥^4)asittQiid;^^and lHtlis'Flaviu49 Sabini^^ 

r'lAsio wQBieii> . th^ had ^inciently their Pr^^om^, as ^^Q aa the 
.m^^ su^h as : Caia, . Lucia, &c. But ailerwards they seldom used 
any. o^^r besides the family name, as Ji^ia, Tullia;, and the like. 
VI^Lere. diere wier;^ two sisters iik a house, the disdhguishing appel- 
lations Wer^ maj^r and auhor ; if a ^eaet^ ninBiber,';P]Kma; 'l&etuida, 

4DsrtIa,'<^. .'•;;•• .,'' ;; » ' ::: - ' r- '» s.fii . ; - > 

•; . I : WW^» i^aj^t p. tha jx^ei^ who had onty tw,Q n?maes^, a. fan^y migjit 

,^, ao v^eaii^as npt to hav^ >gW^4 ^^e ^Cognomen; or ' thlere might he 

80 few of ihe iraimly> ibat^eye wa3 no occasion for ft td ddibiingoisb 
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exfir^ed all tlikih^^he^n said of his sternness and 
austerity bf behaviour: For being naturally robust 
rind warlike^ and more acquainted with the discipline 
(rf the tkmp thah the city,' he was fiterce and untract- 
dble when iH iltithority. It is Ssaid that he neither 
learnefd to , read Greek; nor would niake use of that 
language On any' serious occasion, thinking it ridi- 
culous to bestow time on learnmg the language bf a 
conquered people. And when, after his second tri- 
umph, at the dedication of a temple, he exhibited 
shows to the people in the Grecian manner, he 
barely entered the theatre and sat down, and then 
rose up and departed' immediately. Therefore, as 
Plato used to say to Xenocrates the philosopher, 
wjio had a morose and unpolished manner, ^' Good 
Xertocrates, sacrifice to the Graces ;*' so if any one 
Kiduld have persuaded lifarius to p&y his court to the 
Grecian Muses and Graces; he had never brought 
liis noble achieven^ents, both'ih war and peaci^, to so 
shocking a cbnclusioh ; he 'had nev^r beeil led, by 
tinseasonable ambition and insatiiAble avarice, to 
split upon the rocks of a savage arid cruel old age. 
But this will soon appear from his actions them- 
selves." "•■;'" 

His parents were obscure and indigent toebple, 
^ho ' supported themselves by labour ; his mther's 
name was the same with his ; his mother was called 
Pulcinia.. It was, late before hfe caipe to Rome, or 
had any taste of the refinements of the city. In the 
iheah time he lived at Cirraeatum*, a village iti the 
territory of Arpinum : and his manner of living there 
vms perfectly rustic, if compared with the elegance 
<if poMihed life; but at the same time it was tern* 
perate, and iniicfr 'resembled that bf the ancient Ro- 
taians'. ' ' ' ••" . ' ' •• "•'■''■' ." ' ' ' "' ' 

* A corruption of Cemetum. Pliny tells us the inhabitants of 
Cenietam Were csXieA^ Mariam^ undoubtedly from Mariuft dieir 
townsman, Who iiad distinigaished himself in so ext^aMrdinuy a 
manner. Plin. lib. iiL ^. 6. = "^ ' 

1 
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He made hia first campaign against the Celti- 
berians *^ when Scipio Auricanus besieged Numan- 
tia. It did not escape his general how far he was 
above the other young soldiers in courage ; nor haw 
easily he came into the reformation in point of diet^ 
which Scipio introduced into the army, before al- 
most ruined by luxury and pleasure. . It is said also^ 
that he encountered and killed an enemy in the si^ht 
of his general ; who therefore distinguished him with 
many marks of honour and respect^ one of which 
was the inviting him to his table. One evening the 
conversation happening to turn upqn. the great com- 
manders then in bein^^ some person in the company^ 
either out of complaisance to Scipio, or because he 
really wanted to be informed^ asked, '' Where the 
Romans should find such another general when he 
was gone?" upon which Scipio, putting his hand on 
the shoulder of M arius^ who sat next him, said, 
^' Here, perhaps." So happy was the genius of both 
those great men, that the one, while but a youth, gave 
tokens of his future abilities, aiid the other from wose 
beginnings could discover the long series of glory 
which was to follow. 

This saying of Scipio's, we are told^ raised the 
hopes of Marius, like a divine oracle, and was the 
chief thing that animated him tp apply himself to 
affairs of state. By the a^^sistacice of Cfficilius M e- 
^tallus^ on whose house he had an hereditary depend- 
ence^ he was chosen a tribune of the pepplef . In 
this office he proposed a law for regulating the man- 
ner of voting which tended to lessen the authority 
of the patricians in matters of judio^ture. . Ootta the 
consul^ therefore,, persuaded the isenate to reject it, 
and to cite Marius to give account of hps conduct. 
Such a decree being made, Marius, when he entered 
the senate, showed not the embarrassment of a 

*< In the third jext of the hundred and sixty-first olyn^iad, one 
hundred siid thirty-three years before Uie birth of Ckriat. 
f One hundred and seventeen years before Chcist. 
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yottiig man advanced to office without havings jfirgt 
disthiffuisfaed himself^ but asguming beforehand the 
elevation which his future actions were to give him, 
he threatened to send Cotta to prison^ if he did not 
revoke the decree. Cotta turning to Metellus, anii 
asking his opinion^ Metellus rose up and voted with 
the consul. — ^Hereupon Marius called in a lictor^ and 
ordered him to take Metellus into custody. Metellus 
appealed to the other tribunes, but as not one of 
thenfi lent him any assistance^ the senate cave way , 
and repealed their decree. Marius^ hi^iily distin- 
guished by tiiis victory^ went immediately from the 
senate to the forum, and had his law confirmed by 
the people. 

From this time he passed for a man of inflexible 
resdution^ not to be influenced by fear or respect of 
per^ons^ and consequently one that would prove a 
bold defender of the people's privileges against the 
senate. But this opinion was soon altered by his 
taking quite a different part. — For a law being pro* 
posed concerning the distribution of com, he strenu** 
ously o{q>08ed the plebcdans^ and carried it against 
them^ B^ tvhkh action he gained equal esteem from 
Voth portie*^ fts a person incapable of serving either 
aj^inst the public advantage. 

When his tribuneship was expired, he stood cat!*- 
didate fox the office of chief aediie; For ther^ are 
two od^es of eeiSifet; the one called cwndiB, from the 
chair Vritii crooked feet, in which the magistrate sits 
wUile he despatehes business ; the other, of a degree 
much inferiiMTi is called the plebeian adik. The 
more honourable fENiil<» are first chosen, and then 
the people pix)ceed the same day to the election of 
the otfaei". When Afarius found he c^ould not carry 
(he first, he dropped his pretensions there, and im- 
mediately applied lor the second. But as this pro- 
ceeding of his betrayed a disagreeable and impor- 
tunate obstinacy, he miscarried in that also. Yet 
thoujgh he yfw iwke baffled in his aj^Iication in one 
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day (which never happened to any man but bimsdf)^ 
he wa3 not at all discouragi^d. For^ not long after^ 
he stood for the prffifeorsfaipi and was near being re- 
jecteid: .again. He was^ indeed^ returhed la^t of all, 
and tbeii was accu^ of bribery. What contributed 
most toihe'^uspicion^ was, a servant of Gassius iSa- 
baco. being seen within the rails, among the electors; 
for Sabaco was an intimate friend of Marius. He 
was summoned^ therefore^ by the judges; and^ being 
interrogated upon the point, he said, ^^That the heat 
having made him very thirsty, he asked for cold wa- 
ter; upon which his servant brought him a cup, and 
withdrew as soon as he had. drank/' Sabaco was 
expelled the senate by the next censors*, and it vms 
thought he deserved that mark of infamy; as having 
been guilty either of falsehood or intemperance. 
Caius Herennius was also cited as a witness against 
Mariua; but he alleged, that it was not customary 
for patrons (so the Romans call protectors) to give 
evidence against their clients, and that 'the law ex- 
cp^d them from that obligation. The judges were 
going to admit the plea;, when Marius hitnself op- 
posed it, aiKL told Herennius, that when hg was first 
created a magistrate, he ceased to be his client. But 
this was not altogether, tnie. For it is not every 
office that frees clients and their posterity from the 
service due to their patrons, but only those magis- 
tracies to which the law gives a curule chair. Marius, 
however, during the first days of trial, found that 
matters ran against him, his judges being very un- 
fevQurable ; yet» at last, the votes proved equal, and 
he was acquitted beyond expectation. 

In his pf»torship he did nothing to raise him to 
distinction . But, at the expiration *of this office, ' the 
farther Spain falling to his lot, he is said to have 
cleared it of robbers. That province as yet was un- 
civilised and savage in its manners, atid the Spaniards 

• '.'•■" 

. * Prohab^ he had one of his daves to vote aiioaigthe treeiiitdii. 
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thought there was nothing dishonourable id robbery. 
At his retprti to Rome^ he was desirous to have hid 
share in the administration^ but had neither riches 
nor eloquence to recommend him; though (ihese were 
the instruments by which the great men . of ^those 
times governed the people. His high spirit, however, 
his indefatigable industry, and plain manner of living, 
recommended him so effectually to the commonalty, 
that he gained offices, and by offices power : so that 
he was thought worthy the alliance of the Caesars, 
and marrjied Julia of that illustrious &mily. 'G0Bsar> 
who afterwards, raised himself to such eminence, was 
h^ nephew^ and on s^xount of his relation fo Marias, 
showed himself very solicitous for his h<Maour, as we 
have related in his life. . 

' Mariu^, along with his temperance, was possessed 
of great fortitude in enduring pain. There was an 
extraordinary proof of this, in his bearing an operas- 
tion in surgery. Haying both his legs full of wens, 
and being trouble at the deformity, he determined 
to puthipBelf in the hand^ pf a $ttr^edn» . He would 
i^ot be bouiid, biit stretched otft^one of this legs to the 
knife; and without motion or grdad, bore .the iiiex-' 
pres^ble pain of tjbe op^ffation in silence and with a 
settled countenance. But whi^n the surgeon was go^ 
ipg to b^in with th^e ot^h^Je^, he; wowd not anffiet 
bim^ saymg, /'I see jthe cure is not worth the f^ain^'' 
About this time Ceeqiliu^ MeteUus the consul t> 
being appoixited to the diief comaian4 in the wair 
against Jugurtha^ took Mariu^^ witiii hi^m : into Africa' 
as one of his Meul^eitiant^*.. Marius/ now finding :am 
opportunity for great actions. and glorious toils> tiiOt:' 
no care^ like his colleague9^ to contribute to theirs 
putatioa of Metell^^,- or to direct his views to hi& 

. ^ Q. C»cilitt8 Metedliu was consul with Sf. Jiuuus Silanus, tha 
fourtii year of tlie one hundred and sixt^-seventh olympiad^ a hun- 
dred and seven years before the birth of Christ In tlHs expedition 
Iw ai^itilred the somaine of Nmmficus. 
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service; but concluding that he wfts called to the 
lieutenancy^ not by Metellus but by PoFtune, who 
had opened him an easy way and a noble theatre for 
great achievements^ exerted all his powers. That 
war presenting many critical occasions, he neither 
declined the most difficult service^ nor thought the 
most servile beneath him. Thus surpassing his 
equals in prudence and foresight^ and contesting it 
with the common soldiers in abstemiousness and la* 
bour^ he entirely gained their affections. For it id 
no small consolation to any one who is obl^ed to 
work^ to see another voluntarily take a share in his 
labour; since it seems to take off the constraitirt. 
There is not^ indeed^ a more agreeable spectacle to a 
Roman soldier^ than that of his general eating the 
same dry bread which he eats^ or lying on an ordi- 
nary bed^ or assisting his men in drawing a trench 
or tiirowing up a bulwark. For the soldier does not 
so much admire those officers who let him share' in 
dieir honour or their money, as those who will pai*-- 
take with him in labour and danger ; and he is more 
attached to one that wffl ussist him in his work^ than 
to one who will induce him in idleness. 

By these steps Marius gained the hearts of the sol* 
diers ; his glory> his influence, his reputation^ spread 
through Africa^ and extended even to Ronie : the 
men under his command wrote to their friends at 
home> that the only means of putting an end to the 
war in those parts^ would be to elect Marius consul. 
This occasioned no small anxiety to Metellus^ bat 
what distressed him mo9t was the aflkk of Turpifius. 
This man and his family had 'Id^hieeiil retaihei^io 
that of Metellus^ and he attended him in that ^mt in 
the character of master of the artificers, but bdng-^ 
through his interest, appointed governor of the large 
town of Vacca, his humanity to the itihabitants an4 
the unsuspecting openness of hi^s con^ct, gavp them 
an opportunity of deliverjag up the pkee to Jugur^ 
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tha*. Turpiliu8> however, suffered no injury in his 
person ; for the inhabitants, having prevailed upon 
Jugurtha to spare him, dismissed him in safety. On 
this account he was accused of betraying the place. 
M arius, who was one of the council of war, was not 
only severe upon him himself, but stirred up most of 
the other judges ; so that it was carried against the 
opinion of Meteljus, and much against his will he 
passed sentence of death upon him. A litUe after, 
the accusation appeared a false one ; and all the other 
officers sympathized with Metellus, who was over- 
whelmed with sorrow ; while Marius, for from dis- 
sembling his joy, declared the thing was his doing, 
and was not ashamed to acknowledge in all compa- 
nies, '^ That he had lodged an avenging fury in the 
breast of Metellus, who would not fail to punish him 
for having put to death the hereditary friend of his 
family/' 

They now became open enemies; and one day 
when Marius was by, we are told, that Metellus said 
by way of insult, " You think then, my good friend, 
to leave us, and go home, to solicit the consulship : 
would you not be contented to stay and be consul 
with this son of mine?'* The son of Metellus was 
Aen very young. Notwithstanding this, Marius still 
kept applying for leave to be gone, and Metellus 
found out new pretences for delay. At last, when 
fliere wanted only twelve days to the election, he 
dimnissed him. Marius had a long journey from the 
eamfp to Utica, but he dispatched it in two days and 
K night. At his arrival on the coast he offered sacri- 
fice before he embarked ; and the diviner is said to 
have told him, '^That heaven announced success su- 
perior to all his hopes.*' Elevated with this promise, 
he «et sail, and, having a fair wind, crossed the sea 
in four days. Th^ people immediately expressed 

♦ TTiey put fte Roman garrison to the sword, sparing none but 
Turpffius. 
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Jjjeir ipcUn^tion for. him ; , ^pd biding intrpi^oced , by 
jQ^e.of 4heir,tfibunes,Jie biro^gbt mapy feJUie c^^aFges 
against M^tellus, in, order to g^pui'€i;the GQiisijiJship 
fprhim^lf ; promi^in^ a|i,)J»e»s?^me^ tiiQl? rither to kill 
Jugurtha<>r to take luin,aUv:e. 
' , He ?Y^ elected \^ith.grp^t. applause, and ujomedi- 
atply began his levies; in which he observe^ neitti^er 
law nor custom; for. he enlisted many needy pefsonc^, 
and ev^ni slaves*. The generals thai .wejpe before 
him^ had not.admiU;^d^ sacb a^ {tbes^^^but intrust^efd 
only persons of {^op^y with arms as with.otl)er 
honours;, considering that property as a. p^^dg^etoJ}^ 
pubUc for their behavioua:. Nor was this thg. .^nly 
obnoxious thing in Marius. His bold speechi^^ iac- 
i:ompanied with insolence and ill manners^ gave th^ 
pojEricians great uneasiness. : For he scrupletjl not to 
say^ '^ That he had taken, the <^onsulate ^ a prey ^^m 
the effeminacy of the high-born and the rrclii, wd 
that he boasted to thj^ people.of his p^i^ vrffua#^inot 
the images o^ othera. or moiiumi^nts of. thfs d^ad.- 
He took frequent occa^ion^yj itpe^ to ^^i^tipp /^j^stia 
and Albinus^ gener;^s who. had been! mpstly u^^^irtu* 
nate in Aff*iea^ as mep of illuptr^us faKi^ilie$,|.;hi|t 
unfit for war, and consequently, unsucce^^fjulthrott^i^ 
want of capacity. Then he. vvxmld^^^^k«>thf ^pec^^ 
'" Whether they did notthii^k that,ihe,^n(^|priS>Qf 
those mei^ would h^ve wished. ^atb^r jt/>l|e^y^ 
terity like him; since 1iiey/thjepisetvesi,did.^ti^8|$ 
to glory by their higl^ birthj bi|t by th^ir.,virtu€|^,^d 
great actibns[." These things hefsald; npt^ut.^^mejfe 
vanity and arrogance^ oi: needlessly ^q efnbrpi} niwr 
self with the nobility;. Ijuthje s^w the.jpecfpleitQQ^ 
pleasure in seeing the senate in&uked^ a^d ^t4b§jr 
measured the, greatness of a msM[^!g^,niind bjf tbeipsor 
lence of his language ; and ther^fpi^^ tp grt^tify theij^i 
he spared not the greatest men in the state. 

^ Flqrufl does not say he enlisted slaves, bui^ cagi^. censos^ snch 
as having no eiltates, had only their names entered in the registers, r 
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Upon his arrival in Africa^ Metellus was quite 
ov<ercome with grief and resentment, to think that 
when be had in a manner finished the war, and there 
remained nothing to take but the person of Jugurtha, 
Marius, who had raised himself merely by his ingra- 
titude towards him, should come to snatch away both 
bis victory and triumph. Unable, therefore, to bear 
the sight of him, he retired^ and left his lieutenant 
Rutilius to deliver up the forces to Marius. But be-^ 
fore the end of the war the divine vengeance over- 
took Marius. For Sylla robbed him of the fflory of 
his exploits, as he had done Metellus. I shall briefly 
relate here the manner of that transaction, having al- 
ready given a more particular account of it in the life 
of Sylla. 

Bocchus, king of the upper Numidia, was father- 
inJaw to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very 
litde assistance in the war, pretending that he de- 
tested his perfidiousness, while he really dreaded the 
increase of his power. But when he became a fiigir 
tive and a wanderer, and was reduced to the neces- 
sity of applying to Bocchus as his last resource, that 
pnnce received him rather as a suppliant than as his 
son-in-law. When he had him in his hands, he pro- 
ceeded in public to intercede with Marius in his be- 
half, alleging in his letters, that he would never give 
him up, but defend him to the la^t. At the same 
time in private intending to betray him^ he sent for 
Lucius Sylla, who vvas ^usstor to Marius, and had 
done Bocchus many services during the war. Whea 
Sylla was come to him^ confiding in his honour, th^ 
barbarian began to repent, and often changed his 
mind, deliberating for some days whether he, should 
deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla top. At last, ad- 
hering to the' treachery he had first conceived, he put 
Jugurtha, alive/ into the hands of Sylla. . 

Hence the first seeds of that violent and implaca- 
ble quarrel, which almost ruined the Rom^n empire. 
For many, out of envy t^ Marius, wprf willing to 

VOL. III. M 
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attribute this success to Sylla only ; and Syfla himself 
caused a seal to be made^ which represented Bocchus 
delivering up Jugurtha to him. Thi^ seal he always 
\fore^ and constantly sealed his letters with it ; by 
which he highly provoked Marius, who was naturally 
ambitious* and could tiot endure a rival in ghnry. 
Sylla was instigated to this by the enemies of Marias, 
who ascribed the beginning and the most consider*- 
able actions of the war to^ Metellus^ and the last and 
finishing stroke to Sylla : that so the people might no 
longer admire and remain attached to Marius as the 
most accomplished of commanders. 

The danger^ however^ that approached Italy from 
the west, soon dispersed all the envy^ the hatred^ and 
the calumnies> which had been raised against MariuSv 
The people, now in want of an experienced com- 
mander^ and searching for an able pilot to sit at the 
helm^ that the commonwealth might bear up against 
so dreadful a storm, found that no one of an opulent 
or noble family would stand for the consulshq> ; and 
therefore they elected Marius*, though absent. They 
bad no soonet received the news that Jugurtha was 
taken, than reports were spread of an invasion from 
the Teutones and the Oimbri. And though the ac* 
count of the number and rtrength of their armies 
wemed «t first incredible, it ^afterwards appeared 
short of the truth. For three hundred tfaousaad welli- 
armed warriors were upon the march, and the women 
and children, whom they had along with them, were 
said to b^ muehmore numerous. This rmt muki* 
tttde (Wanted knds on which they might subsist, and 
cities wherein to settle ; as they had JMard the Cekse, 
before them, had^ex^iRed the Tuscans, and possessed 
thera«;elvea of th^ best part ^ Italy f. Am for thcfie, 
wbo now hovered like a cloud oter Ganl and Italy, it 
wajB not knowto who they were J, or wheiK^ they 

* One hundred und two years b^ore Christ. 
In the reicn of Tarcruinius Priscns. 
Hie CisAii l¥«re Aeffoended iircni <hc Bs^eki^i Ommmm or 
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canie^ on accouat of tlie^.snoal] commerce which they 
had wifcb the resit of the world, aud the length of way. 
they had marched. Jt was conjectured, indeed^ from 
the largeness of their stature, and the bhifeness of. 
their eyes, as well as because the Germans call ban- 
ditti cimbrit that they were some of those German 
nations who dwell by the Nortlieru Sea. 

Some assei't, that the country of the Celtas is of 
su£h vast extent/ tliat it stretches from the Western 
ocean and most northern climes, to the lake Masotis 
eastward, and that part of Scythia which borders 
upon Pontus : that there the two nations mingle, and 
thencj^ issue; not ail atonce^ nor at all seasons, but 
in the spring of every year : that, by means of these 
annual supplies, they had gradually opened them-. 
selves a way over the greatest part of the European^ 
contineat ; and that, though tb^y are distinguished by 
different names according to their tribes, yet their 
whole body is comprehended under the general name 
of CelU)'Seyth». 

Others s;^y, tliey were a small part of the Cironje- 
rians, well known to thie ancient Greeks ; and ilnat 
this small pprt, quitting their native soil, or beln^ ex- 
pelled by the Scythians on account of same sediUon, 
p^^ed from the Pains Mantis into Asia^ under thi^ 
conduct of Lygdamis their chief. But that the greater 
and more warlike part dwelt in the extremities pf the 
earth near the Northern sea. These inhabit a country 
so dark a^d w^dy th^t the sun is sddom seen, by 
teuton oi the many h^h and spreading tree^^ whica 
veach inward as £iir ais the JH^cyniaa forest They 

Celtes; Cimri or Cymbri being only a harsher pronniicititioii of Oo- 
merai. They were in idl probabihty the amneuteit -peopfe of Ckfr 
BMtty. Tliey gave &eir name to Hw GimA^mft iClHni9mpi|«,whMk 
yrm iikppd of (Mmiiisidfi^x^diiig froia the OM^iith pf the liy^ ]glbi» 
iato the |U)rtliAea, They were aU wpppaed the same with the Cim- 
in^rians that inhabited the countries about the Pledns Maadtis : ifUefc 
it higlhly probable^ both fromlSie lateness ^lliekjMiiifli,andiMM:lW, 
dfpcwpdiintji nf /Gkimer Jbvisiiig WffcmA theoiiebres over all. that noijdimi 
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ate under that part'of the heavens, where the eleva- 
tion of the pole is such, that by reason of the declina- 
tion of the parallels, it makes almost a vertical point 
to the inhabitants ; and their day and night are of 
such a length, that they eerve to divide the year into 
two equal parts ; which gave occasion to the fiction 
of Homer concerning the infernal regions. 

Hence therefore these barbarians, who came into 
Italy, first issued ; being anciently called Cimmerii, 
afterwards Cimbri ; and the appellation was not at all 
from their manners. But these things rest rather on 
conjecture than historical certainty. Most historians, 
however, agree, that their numbers, instead of being 
less, were rather greater than we have related. As 
to their courage, their spirit, and the force and viva- 
city with which they made an impression, we may 
compare them to a devouring flame. Nothing could 
resist their impetuosity; all that came in their way, 
were trodden down, or driven before them like cattle. 
Many respectable armies and generals * employed by 
the Romans to guard the Transalpine Gaul, were 
shamefully routed; and the feeble resistance they 
made to the first efforts of the barbarians, was the 
chief thing that drew them towards Rome. For, 
having beaten all they met, and loaded themselves 
with plunder, they determined to settle no where, till 
they had destroyed Rome, and laid waste all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this 
news, called Marius to the command, and elected him 
a second time consul. It was, indeed, unconstitu- 
tional for any one to be chosen who was absent, or 
who had not. waited the regular time between a first 
and second consulship ; but the people over-ruled all 
that was said against him. They considered, that 
this was hot the first instance in which the law had 
^ven wav to the public utility ; nor was the present 
Mcanon less urgent than that, when, contrary to law f , 

*' Casflhif Loneiiiaf , Aurelius, Scaurtu, Osepio^ and Cn! MaBeint. 
-)- Seipio WM cKcled conaul before he was thirty yeari old, though 
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fhcy made Scipio consul; for then they were not 
•anxious for the safety of their own city, but only de- 
sirous of destroying Carthan^e. These re^isons pre-- 
vailing^ Marius returned with his army from Afrio^f 
and entering upon his consulship on the first of Janu- 
ary^ which the Romans reckon the beg-inning of theif 
year^ led up his triumph the same day, Jugurth^^ 
now a captive^ was a spectacle as agreeable to the 
Romans, as it was beyond their expectation ; no one 
having ever imagined that the. war could be brougJtM^ 
io'a period while he was alive: so various was the 
^haract^r of that man^ that h.e knew how to accomr 
modate himself to all sorts of fortune^ and through aU 
hh subtlety there ran a vein of courage and spirit. 
It is said, that when he was led before the car of the 
conqueror, he lost his senses. After the triumph^ he 
vvas thrown into prison^ where, whilst they were in 
haste to strip him, some tore his robe off his back, 
and others catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled off 
the tips of his ears with them. When he was thrust 
down naked into the dungeon, all wild and confused, 
he said with a frantic smile, " Heavens! how cold is 
this bath of yours J" There struggling for six dpys 
with extreme hunger, and to the last hour labouring 
for the preservation of life, he came to such an end i^ 
his crimes deserved. There were, carried (we are 
told) in this triumph, three thousand and seven pounds 
of gold, five thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
of silver bullion, and of silver cqin seventeen thousand 
and twenty-eight drachmas. 

After the solemnity was over, Marius assembled the 
senate in* the Capitol, where, either through inadver- 
tency or gross insolence, he eptered in his triumphal 
robe : hut soon perceiving that the senate was offend- 
ed, be went and put on his ordinary habit, and then 
returned to his place. 



the common age required in the cajididatds was Ibrty-tWo. 
tthe peo{d« dispensed with it in other instances besides this. 
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When lie ^et out with the army, he trained his 
BOldiei^s to labour while upon the road, accustoming^ 
them to long and tedious marches, and compelling 
every man to carry his own baggage, and provide his 
own victuals. So that afterwanis laborious people, 
Who e&eciited readily and without murmuring what- 
ever they were ordered, were called Marm^'s mtdes. 
Sdme, indeed, give another reason for this proverbial 
toying. They say, that when Scipio besieged Nu- 
mantia, he chose to inspect, not only the arms and 
horses, but the very mules and waggons, that all 
might be in readiness and good order ; on which occa- 
'sion Marius brought forth his horse in fine condition, 
and his mule too in better case, and stronger and 
gentler than those of others. The general, much 
pleased with Marius*s beasts, often made mention of 
them ; and hence those who by way of raillery praised 
, a drudging patient man, called him M ariUs's mule. 

On this occasion, it was a very fortunate circum- 
stance for Marius, that the barbarians, turning their 
course, like a refltix of the tide, first invaded Spain. 
For this gave him time to strengthen his men by ex- 
ercise, and to raise and confirm their courage j and, 
what was still of greater importance, to show them 
iifhat he himself was. His severe behaviour, and in- 
flexibility in punishing, when it had once ^ccustom^d 
them to mind their conduct and be obedient, appearod 
both just and salutary. When they were a little used 
to his hot and violent spirit, to the harsh tone of his 
voice, and the fierceness of his countenance, they no 
longer considered him as terrible to themi^lvesbut to 
the enemy. Abov* all; the soldiers wene charmed 
with his integritjrin judging; and this contributed 
not a little to procure Marius a third consulate. Be- 
sides, the barbarians were expected in the spring, 
and the people were not willing to meet them tinder 
any other general. They did not, however, come so 
Voon as they were looked for, and the year expired 
without his getting a sight of them. The time of a 
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s&€w electi^a coaijfng on^ and \m coUeag^ beiog 
dea4j M anus left die coainuuad of the arii)y to Ma- 
niw AiquiUuS) and went bimaelf to Rome. Several 
pensofns of great merit stood for the consulate; but 
Jtiucifis Satuminus, a tribune who led the people, 
being gained by Mariusj in alt his speeches exhorted 
^em to choose him consul. Marius, for his part, de* 
Mred to b^ excused, pretending that he did not want 
the office :. whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor 
to his country, who deserted the command in sucif 
time of danger. It was not difficult to perceive that 
Marius dissembled, and that the tribune acted; 9 
bungling part under him ; yet the people considering 
that the present juncture required both his capacity 
and good fortune, created hiin consul a fourth time^ 
and appointed Lutatius Catulus his colleague, a man 
much esteemed by the patricians^ and not unaccept- 
able to the commons. 

M arius, being informed of the enemy's appro^ch^ 
passed the Alps with the utmost expedition; and hav- 
ing marked out his camp by the river Rhone, fortified 
it, and brought into it a large supply of provisions ; 
that the want of necessaries might never compel him 
to fight at a disadvantage. But as the carriage of 
provisions by sea was tedious and very expensive, be 
found a way to make it easy and very expeditious* 
The mouth of the Rhone was at that time oioked up 
with mud and sand, which the beating of the sea hiM 
lodged there; so that it was very dangerous, if not 
impracticable, for vessels of burden to ^ater it. Ma* 
ritts, therefore, set his army, now quite at leisure, to 
work there ; and having caused a cut to be made 
capable of receiving large ships, he turned great part 
of the river into It; thus drawing it to a coasts where 
the opening to the sea is easy and secure. This, cut 
still retains hb name^*. 

The barbarians dividing themselves into two bodief, 
it feU to the lot of the Cimbri to march the upper way 
through Noricum against Catulus, and to force that 
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pass; \thile the Teutones and Ambroneis took th« 
joad through Liguria along the sea-coast, in order to 
reach Marius The Cimbri spent some time in pre- 
paring for their march : but the Teutoties and Am- 
brones set out* immediately, and pushed forward with 
great expedition ; so that they soon traversed the in- 
termediate country, and presented to the view of the 
Romans an incredible number of enemies, terrible in 
their aspect, and in their voice and shouts of war 
different frorii all other men. They spread them- 
selves over a vast extent of ground near Marius, and 
when they had encamped, they challenged him to 
battle. 

The consul, for his part, regarded them not, but 
kept his soldiers within the trenches, rebuking the 
vanity and rashness of those who wanted to be in 
action, and calling them traitors to their country. He 
told them, ^' Their ambition should not now be for 
triumphs and trophies, but to dispel the dreadful storm 
that huhg over them, and to save Italy from destruc- 
tion.'' These things he said privately to his chief 
officers and men of the first rank/ As for the com- 
mon soldiers, he made them mount guard by turns 
Upon the ramparts, to accustom them to bear the 
dreadftil looks of the enemy, and to hear their savage 
voices withbut fear, as well as to make them acquaint- 
ed with their arms, and their way of using them. By 
these means, what at first was terrible, by being often 
looked upon; would in time become unaffecting. For 
he cohduded, that with regard to objects of terror, 
novelty adds miany unreal circumstances, and that 
things really dreadful lose their effect by ftimiliarity. 
indeed, the daily sight of the barbarians not only 
lessened the fears or the soldiers, but the menacing 
behaviour arid intolerable vanity of the enemy, pro- 
voked their resentment, and inflamed their courage. 
Pbr they not only plundered and ruined the adjacent 
country, but advanced to the very trenches with the 
greatest insolence and contempt. 
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Marius at last was told^ that the soldiers vented 
their grief in such complaints as these : '' What effe- 
minacy has Marius discovered in us^ that he thu9 
keeps us 'locked up^ like so many women^ and re- 
strains us from fighting ? Come on ; let us with the 
spirit of freemen^ ask him if he waits for others to 
fight for the liberties of Rome^ and intends to make 
use of us only as the vilest labourers^ in digging 
trenches^ in carrying out loads of dirt> and turning 
Ae course of rivers t It is for such noble works as 
these, no doubts that he exercises us in such painful 
labours ; and^ when they are done, he will return and 
show his fellow-citizens the glorious fruits of the con- 
tinuation of his power. It is true, Carbo and Csepio 
were beaten by the enemy : but does their ill success 
terrify him ? Surely Carbo and Caepio were generals 
as much inferior to Marius in valour and renown, as 
we are superior to the army they led. Better it were 
to be in action, though we suffered from it like them> 
than to sit still and see the destruction of our allies/' 

Marius, delighted with these speeches, talked to 
them in a soothing way. He told them, '' It was not 
from any distrust of them that he sat still, but that, by 
order of certain oracles, he waited both for the time - 
and place which were to ensure him the victory/* 
For he had with him a Syrian womati, named Mar- 
tha, who was said to have the gift of prophecy. She 
was carried about in a litter with great respect and 
solemnity, and the sacrifices he offered were all by 
her direction. 'She had formerly applied to the 
senate in this character, and made an offer of pre- 
dicting for them future events, but they refused to 
hear her. Then she betook herself to the women, 
and gave them a specimen of her art. She addressed 
hers3f particularly to the wife of Marius, at whose 
feet she happened to sit, when there was a combat of 
gladiators, and fortunately enough^ told her which of 
Uiem would prove victorious. Marius's wife sent her 
to her husband who received her with the utmost 
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veM»t]cm, and provided for her the liUer in which 
she was g'enerally carried. When she- went to sacri- 
fke^ she wore a purple robe^ lined with the aame^ and 
buttoned up^ and held in her hand a spear adorned 
with ribbands and garlands. When they saw this 
pompous scene^ many doubted whether Marius was 
really persuaded of her prophetic abilities^ or only 
pretended to be so, and acted a part^ while he showed 
the woman in this form. 

But what Alexander of M)mdos relates concerning 
the vultures really deserves admiration. Two of 
ihenf/it seems^ always appeared^ and foUo wed the 
lurmy^ before any great success^ being wdl known by 
their brazen collars. The soldiers^ when they took 
them, had put these collars upon them, and then let 
tfaem go. From this time they knew, and in a man^ 
ner saluted the soldiers; and the soldiers, whenever 
these appeared upon their march, r^oiced in the 
assurance of performing something extraordinary. 

About this time, there happened many prodigies, 
most of them of the usual kind. But news was 
brought from Ameria and Tudertum, cities in Italy, 
that one night there were seen in the sky spears and 
shields of lire, now waving about, and then clashing 
against each other, in imitation of the postures and 
motions of men fighting; and that, one party giving 
way, and the other advancing, at last they all disap- 
peared in the west. Much wont this time too, there 
arrived from Pessinus, Batabaces, priest of the mother 
of the gods, with an account that the goddess had de- 
clared from her sanctuary, " That the Romans would 
soon obtain a great and glorious victory/' The 
senate had given credit to his report, and decreed 
the goddess a temple on account of the victory. But 
when Batabaces went out, to make the same declara* 
tion to the people. Aulas Pompeius, one of the tri^ 
bunes, prevented him, calling him an impostor^ and 
driving him in an ignominious manner from the ros* 
trum. What folh>wed, indeed, was the thing whieb 
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Contributed most to the credit of the predicttdn : for 
Aulus had scarce dissolved the assembly^ and reached 
bis own house^ when he was seized with a violent 
fever, of which he died within a week. This was a 
ikct universally known. 

Marius stil) keeping close, the Teutones attempted 
to force his entrenchments ; but beings received with 
li shower of darts from the camp, by which tfiey lost 
a number of men, they resolved to march .forward, 
concluding that they might pass the Alps in full secu- 
rity. They packed up their baggage, therefore, and 
marched by the Roman camp. Then it was that the 
immensity of- their numbers appeared in the clearest 
light, from the length of their train, and the time they 
took up in passing : for it is said, that though they 
moved on without intermission, they were six days in 
going by Marius's camp. Indeed, they went very 
near it, and asked the Romans by way of insult, 
'' Whether they had any commands to their wives, 
for they should be shortly with them V* As sooh as 
the barbarians had all passed by, and were in jtoll 
march, Marius likewise decamped, and folk>wed; al- 
ways taking care to keep near them, and choosing 
strong places at some small distance for his camp, 
which he also fortified, in order that he might pass 
the nights in safety. Thus they moved on till they 
came to Aquas Sextiee, from whence there is but a 
short march to the Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle ; having pitched 
upon a place for his camp, which was unexceptionable 
in point of strength, but afforded little water. By 
this circumstance, they tell us, he wanted to excite 
the soldier^ to action ; and when many of them com- 
plained of thirst, he pointed to a river which ran close 
by the enemy's camp, and told them, " That thence 
ttiey must purchase water with their blood.*' ^' Why 
then,'* said they, "do you not lead us thithei* imme- 
diately, before our blood is quite parched up ?" To 
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which be answered in a softer tone, '' I will lead you 
thither, but first let us fortify our camp." 

The soldiers obeyed, though with some reluctance. 
But the servants of the army, being in great want of 
water^ both for themselves and their cattle, ran in 
crowds to the stream, some with pick-axes, some with 
hatchets, and others with swords and javelins, along 
with their pitchers ; for they were resolved to have 
water, though they were obliged to fight for it. ^ These 
at first were encountered by a small party of the ene- 
my, when some having bathed, were engaged at din- 
ner, and others were still bathing. !l^r there the 
country abounds in hot wells. This gave the Ro- 
mans an opportunity of cutting off a number of them, 
while they wxre indulging themselves in those deli- 
cious baths, and charmed with the sweetness of the 
place. The cry of these brought others to thei r assist- 
ance, so that it was now difficult for Marius to restrain 
the impetuosity of his soldiers, who were in pain for 
their servants. Besides, the Ambrones, to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, who were the best troops the 
enemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius 
and Caefpio, were drawn out, and stood to their arms. 
Though they had overcharged themselves with eat- 
ing, yet the wine they had drank had given them 
fresh spirits ; and they advanced, not in a wild and 
disorderly manner, or with a confused and inarticulate 
noise: but beating their arms at regular intervals^ 
and all keeping time with the tune, they came on 
crying out, Ambrones! Ambrones! This they did, 
either to encourage each other, or to terrify the ene- 
my with their name. The Ligurians were the first 
of the Italians that moved against them ; and when 
they heard the enemy cry Ambrones, they echoed 
h^ck the word, which was indeed their own ancient 
napie. Thus the shout was often returned from one 
army to the other before they chargedi and the offi- 
cers on both sides joining in it, and striving which 
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should pronounce the word loudest^ added by this 
means to the courage and impetuosity of their troops. 
' The Ambrones were obliged to pass the river, and 
this broke their order; so that, before they could 
form again, the Ligurians charged the foremost of 
them, and thus began the battle. The Romans came 
to support the Ligurians, and pouring down from the 
higher ground, pressed the enemy so hard, that they 
soon put them in disorder. Many of them justling 
each 5ther on the banks of the river, were slain 
there, and the river itself was filled with dead bodies* 
Those who were got safe over not daring to make 
head, were cut oflF by the Romans, as they fled to 
their camp and carriages. There the women meeting 
them with swords and axes, and setting up a horrid 
and hideous cry, fell upon the fugitives, as well as 
the pursuers, the former as traitors, and the latter as 
enemies. Mingling with the combatants, they laid 
hold on the Roman shields, catched at their swords 
with their naked hands, and obstinately suffered them- 
selves to be hacked in pieces. Thus the battle is said 
to have been fought on the banks of the river rather 
by accident than any design of the general. 

The Romans, after having, destroyed so many of 
the Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp^ 
did not resound with songs of victory, as might have 
been expected upon such success. There were no 
entertainments, no mirth in their tents, nor, what is 
the most agreeable circumstances to the soldier, afters v 
victory, any sound and refreshing sleep. The night 
was passed in the greatest dread and perplexity. 
The camp, was without trench or rampart. There 
remained yet many myriads of the barbarians un- 
conqpiered; and such of the Ambrones as escaped, 
mixing with them, a cry was heard all night, not liket 
the sighs and groans of men, .but hke the howUn^ 
and bellowing of; <wihl beasts. . As this proceeded 
frmai such an innumerable host> the neighbouring^ 
mD«iatai|i8' iuid tfat hoHoYlr bftnks 0f th^< riyer retimed 
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the sound, an4 th« horrid dta filled the whole plains. 
The Romans felt the impressiood of .terror, and 
Marius himself was filled with astonishment at the 
apprehensions of a tumultuous nig^ht-engag^ement 
However^ the barbarians did not attack tbem^ eitJier 
that nig^ht or next day, but spent the time in consult- 
ing- how to dispose and draw themselves up to the 
best advantage. 

In the mean time Marius observing the sloping 
hills and woody hollows that hung over the enemy's 
camp, dispatched Claudius Marcellus with three thou*- 
sand men, to lie in ambush there till the fight was 
begun, and then to fall upon the enemy's rear. Tbe 
rest of his troops he ordered to sup and go to rest in 
good time. Next morning as soon as it was light he 
drew up before the camp, and commanded the cavalry 
to march into the plain. The Teutones seeing this, 
could not contain themselves, nor stay till Si the 
Romans were come down into the plain, where they 
might fight them upon equal terms; but arming 
hastily flirough thirst of vengeance, advanced up to 
the hill. Marius dispatched his officers through the 
whole army, with orders that they should stand stiU 
and wait for the enemy. When the barbarians were 
within reach, the Romans were to throw their jaw- 
Itns, then come to sword in hand, and presisdnff «tp)Ni 
them with their shields, push them with all th^r 
force. For he knew the place was so fiUppery^ &a(t 
the enemy's Mows could have no great weight nor 
could they preserve any close order, where the ide- 
cliyity of the ground continimlly changed their poiae.* 
At the same time that he gave these dhreotions, he 
was the first that set the example. Forhewaaia'* 
fi^rior to none in personal agility^ and in Deankstum 
he far exceeded them all. 

The Romans by their fomneas and united cburg*, 
kept the barbarians from ascendmg the hiil^ and by 
Ktde and Iff tie forced them down into As. plain. 
There^e foremoat battaiiona weit Uginning to Soma 
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again^ when the utmost confusion discovered itself in 
the rear. For Marcellus, who had watched his op- 
portunity^ as soon as he found, by the noise^ wjbich 
reached the hills where he lay, that the battle was be* 
gun^ with great impetuosity and loud shouts fell upon 
the enemy's rear, and destroyed a considerable numr 
ber of them. The hindmost being pushed upon those 
before, the whole army was soon put in disorder. 
Thus attacked both in front and rear, they could not 
stand the double ghocl^^ but forsook the ranks^ ajid 
fled^. The Romanfl pursuing, either killed or toc^ 
prisoners above an hundred thousand, and having 
made themselves masters of their tents, carriagea^ 
and baggage, voted as many of them as were not 
plundered, a present to Marius. This indeed was «i 
noble recompence, yet it was thought very inade* 
quate to the generalship he had shown in that gte^/t 
and imminent danger f. 

, Other historians give a different account, both of 
the disposition of the spoils, and the number of the 
slain. Prom these writers we learn, that the Masfli-» 
lians ilk^alled in their vineyards with the bones they 
found in the field : and that the rain which fell the 
wiater following, soaked in the moisture of the putri-* 
fied bodies, the ground was so enriched by it, that it 
produced the next season a prodigious crop. Thus 
the opinion of Archilochus is confirmed, that fidd9 
are fattened rmth blood. It is observed indeed, that 
extraordinary rains generally fall after great battles; 
whether it be, that some deity chooses to wash and 
purify the e0.rth with water from above^ or whether 
the blokod aod corruption, by the moisl; a«d heavy va^ 
•- . • . ' *• 

"^ ^tlm^ctorj -wwi &aB0i tte 'atcond jear of tke bimdr^ tani 

-j- Aftd yet there does not i»pear akjjt thiog very ie:j:tWLardinary ip 
&e generalship of Marius on. this occasion. ^Ilie ignorance and rash- 
ness of the barbarians did every thing in his fayour. The Tuetones 
kst the battle, as Hawley lost it jA FaOdrk, by attempting the hills. 
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pours they emit, thicken the air, which is liable to be 
altered by the smallest cause. 

After the battle, Marius selected from among the 
arms and other spoils such as were elegant and entire, 
and likely to make the greatest show in his triumph. 
The rest he piled together, and offered them as a 
splendid sacrifice to the gods. The army stood round 
the pile crowned with laurel; and himself arrayed' 
in his purple robe, and girt after the manner of the 
Romans, took a lighted torch. He had just lifted it 
up with both hands towards heaven, and was going 
to set fire to the piles, when some friends were seen 
galloping towards him. Great silence and expecta- 
tion followed. When they were come near, they 
leaped from their horses, and saluted Mariu» consul 
the fifth time, delivering him letters to the same pur- 
pose. This added great joy to the solemnity, which 
the soldiers expressed by acclamations and by clank- 
ing their arms ; and while the officers were present- 
ing Marius with new crowns of laurel, he set fire to 
the pile, and finished the sacrifice. 

But whatever it is, that will not permit us to enjoy 
any great prosperity pure and unmixed, but chequers 
human life with a variety of ^ood and evil ; whether 
it be fortune or some chastising deity, or necessity 
And the nature of things; a few days after this joyful 
solemnity, the sad news was brought to Marius of 
what had befallen his colleague Catulus. An event, 
which, like a cloud in the midst of a calm, brought 
fresh alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
another tempest. Catulus, who had the Cirabri to 
oppose, came to a resolution to give up the defence of 
the heights, lest he should weaken himself by being 
obliged to divide his force into many parts. He there- 
fore descended quickly from the Alps into Italy, and 
posted his army behind the river Attiesis*; where he 

* Now tke Adige. 
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Mocked up the fords with strong fortifications oi> 
both sides^ and threw a bridge over it; that so he 
might be in a condition to succour the garrisons 
beyond it^ if the barbarians should make their way 
through the narrow passes of the mountains, and 
attempt to storm them. The barbarians held their 
enemies in such contempt^ and came on with so much 
insolence^ that^ rather to show their strength and 
courage, than out of any necessity^ they exposed 
themselves naked to the showers of snow ; and^ hav^ 
ing pushed through the ice and deep drifts of snow 
to the tops of the mountaitis, they put their broad 
shields under them^ and so slid down^ in spite of the 
broken rocks and vast slippery descents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken 
a view of the channel, they determined to fill it up^ 
Then they tore up the neighbouring hills, like the 
giants of old ; they pulled up trees by the roots ; they 
broke off massy rocks, and rolled in huge heaps of 
earth. These were to dam up the current. Other 
bulky materials, besides these, were thrown in, to* 
fi[>rce away the bridge, which being carried down the 
stream with great violence, beat against the timber, 
and shook the foundation. At the sight of this the 
Roman soldiers were struck with terror, and great 
part of them quitted the camp and drew back. On 
this occasion Catulus, like an able and excellent gene- 
ral, showed that he preferred the glory of his country 
to his own. For when he found that he could hot 
persuade his men to keep their post, and that they 
were deserting it in a very dastardly manner, he 
ordered his standard to be taJcen up, and running to 
the foremost of the fugitives, led them on himself;^ 
choosing rather that the disgrace should fall upon him 
than upon his country, and that his soldiers should 
not seem to fly, but to follow their general. 

The barbarians now assaulted and took the fortress 
on the other side of the Athesis: but admiring the. 
bravery of the garrison, who had behaved in a man- 

VOL, IIU N 
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titt suitable to the glory of Rom«, tbeydidrfiii^seil 
them upon eertain conditions^ ha?ing first made them 
dwear to them upon a brazen bull. In the battle that 
followed, this bull was taken among the spoils, and is^ 
said to have been carried to Catulus's houde, as the 
first-fruits of the victory. The country at present 
being without defence, the Cimbri spread themselves 
over it, and committed great depredations. 

Hereupon Marius was called home. When be ar- 
rived, every one expected that he would triumph, and 
the senate readily passed a decree for that purpose. 
However, he declined it; whether it was, that he was 
ilnwrlling to deprive his men, who had shared in 
the danger, of their part of the honour, or that, to 
encourage the people in the present extremity, he 
chose to intrust the glory of his former achievements 
iVith the fortune of Rome^ in order to have it restored 
to him with interest upoti his next success. Having 
made an oration suitable to the time, he went to Join 
Catulus, who was much encouraged by his coming. 
He then sent for his army out of &aul ; and when it 
was arrived, he crossed the Po, with a design to keep 
the barbarians from penetrating into the interior parts 
of Italy. But they deferred the combat, on pretence 
that they expected the Teutones, and that they won- 
dered at their delay ; either being really ignorant of 
their fate, or choosing to seem so. For they punish- 
ed those who brought them that account with stripes; 
and sent to ask Marius for lands and cities^ sufficient 
both for them and their brethren. When Marius in- 
quired of the ambassa:doi's who their brethren were> 
they told him the Teutones. Th6 assembly laugbMl, . 
and Marius replied in a ^ntiYig mariner, " Dd not 
trouble youiiselves about your brethren ; for they 
have land enough, which we have already given 
them, and they shall have it for ever.*' 'The ambas- 
sadors perceiving the irony, answered in sharp and 
sburriious terms, assuring him, *'That the Cimbri 
would chastise him immediately, and the Teutones 
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wben they csixke." ^AnA the^'Areinqtfiur offi'' mM 
Martus; ^Mt \lrffi bt very nnlund^ tlierefiire^ iayoa 
to go away without sahiting your bpelhBen/' At die 
same time he ordered the kings of the Teatonet to 
be brought out, loaded as they weter widi cfaainsr for 
they had been ttifeeii by the Sequamyan they ward 
endeavouring to escape over the Alpa. 

As soon as the ambassadors had acqaainted the 
Cimbri with what had passed^ tkey iiiarched.di9e<^y 
against Marias^ who at that time lay istaU^ and ikqpt 
within his trendies. It is reported that«i tkis ooeft« 
sion he contrived a new form for the javelins. Till 
then they used to fasten the shaft to tike iron ihead 
with two iron pins. But Marius now totting dtte^of 
them remain as it was^ had the bther taken out; iwid 
a wedk wooden peg put in ito place. By this am^ 
trivance he intended^ that when the javehn stniik ill 
the enemy's shield^ it should not stand right out.; but 
that, the wooden peg breakings and the iroapto 
bending, the shaft of the weapon should be dn^gtA 
vep&n the ground^ while the pMOft stadc fast iii.die 
ahield. ••:'..•'"*,■;' '*!«m/ 

Boiorix, king of the Gimbii, icame naw^iwithi^tsinail 
t)ttrty t)f horse to tlie Boman^^eatBi^ and; obalietifaei 
Marius to appoint ihe time and placeMWh^re they 
should meet and ^decide it by ahns^ to whem the 
country should belongs MaiSus answered^ ^^Thait 
the RomanS' ueiiser cam^kd th^ir enfeiiies whah to 
fight ; biiwever, he iwould iaidfiljge the Oiadibid in this 
point. ^' Accorcitin^ tliey agreed te figMt the thivd 
day after, and that the plain «f Veteelhe shoiiid be 
die field of battle^ \thicih was £t for the Roman ua- 
Mky to act in, and cemrenient for the barbariansito 
di^Iay their number. «ii 

Both pwties Ific^t ftbor d^iy^ land drew up; tbfefir 
4m:es over agaiMt each«lber. Gatiikia had unitor 
^is tiomnAaad tv9enty thomsand aad' three &undlisd 
ttien: Marias had ^rty*two thonsacul. The'taofetwi' 

N 2 
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were drawn up in the two wings, and Catulus was 
in the centre. Sylla^ who was present in the battle^ 
gives us this account; and it is reported^ that Marius 
made this disposition^ in hopes of breaking the Cim- 
brian battaHons with the wings only, and secui^ing to 
himself and his soldiers the honour of the victory, 
before Catulus could have an oj^rtunity to come up 
to the charge ; it being usual, in a large front, for 
the wings to advance before the main body. This is 
confirmed by the defence which Catulus made of his 
own behaviour, in which he insisted much on the 
malignant designs of Marius against him. 

The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their 
trenches without noise, and formed so as to have 
their flanks equal to their front; each side of the 
square extending to thirty furlongs. Their cavalry, 
to ihe number of fifteen thousand, issued forth in 
great splendour. Their helmets represented the 
oefids and open jaws of strange and frightful wild 
beasts: on these were fix^ high plumes, which 
made the men appear taller. Their breast-plates 
were of polished iron, and their shields were white 
'and glittering. Eadi man had two-edged darts to 
fight with at a distance, and when they came hand 
to hand, they used broad and heavy swords. In 
this t^gagament they did not fell directly upon the 
front of me Romans, but wheeling to the right, they 
endeavoured by little and little to enclose the enemy 
between them and their infiantry, who were posted 
on the left. The Roman generals perceived their 
artful design, but were not able to restrain their owa, 
men. One happened to cry out, that the enemy fled, 
and they all set off upon tiie pursuit. In the mean 
time, the barbarian foot came on like a vast sea. 
Marius having purified, lifted his hands towards hea- 
ven, and vowed an hecatomb to the gods ; and Ca* 
tulus, in the same posture, promised to consecrate a 
temple to the fortune of that day. As Marius sacrl- 
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ficed aa this occasion^ it is said tiiiat the entmik were 
no sooner shown hita^ than he cried out widi a kmd 
voice, " The victory is mine/' 

However, when the battle, was joined, an acci^ 
dent happened, which, as Sylla writes *, appeared to 
be intended by heaven to humble Marius. A pro<- 
di^ous dust, it seems, arose, which hid both armies. 
Marius moving first to the chaise, had the misfor- 
tune to miss the enemy ; and having passed by theii^ 
army, wandered about with his troops along time in 
the field. In the mean time, the^ood fortune of Ca* 
tulus directed the enemy to him/ and it was his 
legions (in which Sylla tells us he fought) to whose 
lot the chief conflict fell. The heat of the weathw, 
and the sun which shone full in the &ces of the 
Cimbri, fought for the Romans. Those barbarians^ 
being bred in shady and frozen countries, could bear 
the severest cold, but were not proof against heat. 
Their bodies soon ran down with sweat; they drew 
their breath with difficulty, and were fcnrced to hold 
tiieir shidds to shade thi»r &ces. Indeed tfiis bat* 
tie was fought not long after the summer solstiice^ 
and the Romans ke^p a festival for it on Uie third 
day of the calends of Au^st, then called Sextifis. 
The dust too, whidi hid the enemy, helped to 
encourage the Romans. For as they could have mi 
distinct view of the v^t numbers of their antsigo^ 
nntSf they ran to the charge, and were come to dose 
engagement before the sight of siich mbltitudei 
coiilcf give them any impressions of terror.! Besides^ 
the Romans were so strengthened by labour and est-- 
ereise^ that not one of them was observed to swedt 
or be out of breath, notwithstanding the suffocadng 
beat and the violence of the encounter. So Catulud 
himself is said to have written, in Commendation of 
his soldiers. 

^ It is ft misfortune that GatuDuis's history of his ednAilship, anj 
a greater that Sylla's commentaries, are lost 
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'ri^Tka ^testert ftntt best part 0f the enemy's tioofs 
i<yyieie ciit to pielres upoh the spot; those wha feugW 
in the front fastened themselves together^ by lo^^ 
4afds run tkrough their beUi %.to prevent their ranks 
^rdra being br^en. The Romans drove back the 
ftrgjitifves to tUeir canp, where they found the most 
shocking spectacle. The women standing in mournr 
ivig by tfafeir carnciges> kitted those that fled; some 
their husbands^ sosne their brothers^ others their fit- 
thera. They strangled their litde diildren with their 
OfWn hands'; and threw them under the wheels and 
Iktrses' f(seti Lasti of all, they kiHed themselres. 
Th^y tell us of one that was seen siting from the top 
of :a wBg^n> with ft .child hanging at each hwL 
The.men^ tor want of trees, tied themselves by the 
neck, sooiii to the horns, of the oxen, others to their 
lefffli, amd theii pridcedthem on; that by the starting 
of itfieiibeasta they migfat be: strangled or torn to 
piedesi ; But thoagii they. vi^ere so industrious tadg- 
Mroy' IhhmselVes, above sixty .thousand were tabu 
pn4(mties; aaiiliie killed were said to have been twice 
thai)«lnmber. 

InMasius's ^ssldiera i^hmdered the baggage ; but die 
odferspdiU^ witb the emsgits and trumpets, they tett 
pi, wehei brought to the camp oi Catulus ; and he 
amiled himself ehieiy of this, as a proof that the 
¥i9talry belonged to him. A bet dispute^ it seems, 
aiote betRqrsen his tiroops end those of Marius, which 
had tb^ best clmm^ and the ambassadors froariPar^ 
mai, who faafipeaed te betihere, w«re chosen arbitca'^ 
tans, CajtoUis's, soldiers ledthem to thefield of bat^ 
tie to see the dead, and clearfy proved thai tbey 
were kflled by their jairelins, because Catulus had 
laken care to have the shafts inscribed vrith his 
juuae. Nemrtheless,. tiie whole honour of the day 

^ Thii wts an s)>8iird contrirance to keep their ranks. Bat they 
inlciided alao^t^ liA?e boiud dM»r prMosen witb die (CoirdB after die 
:battl«. 
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<wa^ ascribed to Marios, on account of hk forfnet 
yictoity^, and his present authority. Nay, such /was 
the applause of the populace, that they called him 
ike tkmd fimnder of liome, as having rescued her 
&QD1 a danger not less dneadful than that froiii the 
Gauls. In their rejoicings at?'bome with their wives 
and diildren, at soppier tiiey offered libations to 
J^fafiUiS along with the gods, and would have given 
Jbua alone the honour of both triumphs.^ He de- 
liined this indeed, and triumphed witti Catulus, being 
dbesirotts to show his moderation after such extraor- 
dinairy instances of success. Or, perhaps, he was 
afraid pf some opposition from Oatulus^s soldiers, 
iw&3Hmight iM»t have suffered him to triumph, tf he 
h«d diqunved their g^ieral of his share of the hor 



f:^* ,thi8 'Diaiivier bis ^fth consulate was passed. 
And jaoi«r:he I aspired to a sixth, with more ardour 
than iany man ^had e^er shown for his first. He 
ccmrted tiie peo^, and endeavoured to ingra^tiate 
himself with the meanest of them by such servile 
bcBd^^nsiras, as wei^ not only unsuitable to his 
da^aii^, 'l»it even contrary to his disposition; as^_ 
aqming an air of gendeness and complaisance, for 
lidiich nature never meant him. It is said, that in 
civil affairs and the tumultuous proceedings of the 
populace, his ambition had given him an uncommon 
tboidity. That intr^id firmness which he discovered 
in battle forsook him in the assemblies of the people, 
and the least breath of praise or dislike disconcerted 
him in his address. Yet we are told, that when be 
hted granted the freedom of the city to a thousand 
C^merians, who had distinguished themselves by 
^bf^r behaviour in the wars, and bis proceeding was 
foiand fault wrth as contrary to kw, he said, ''the 
law spoke too softly to be heard amidst the din of 
arm§." However, the noise that he dreaded, and 
that jobbed him of hfe presence ^f mind, was that 
of popular assemblies. In war he easily obtained 



ihe highest mnk^ because they could not do without 
him ; but in the administration he was sometimes in 
4anger of losing the honours he solicited. In these 
cases, he had recourse to the partiality of the muldi- 
tude; at^d had no scruple of making his honesty subt- 
;Bervient to his ambition^ 

By these means he made himself obnoxious to all 
fhid patricians. But he was most afraid of Metdlus^ 
whom he had treated with ingratitude. Besides^ 
Metellus was a man^ who^ from a spirit of true virtue, 
was naturally an enemy to those who endeavoured to 
gain the populace by evil arts^ and directed all their 
pleasures to please them. Marius^ therefore, was 
very desirous to ^t him oiit of the way. For this 
purpose he ^sociated with Glaucias and Satuminus^ 
two of the most daring and turbulent men in Rcnna^ 
who had the indigent and seditious part of the people 
at their command. By their assistance he got several 
laws enacted; and having planted many of his solr 
diers in the assemblies, his &ction prevailed^ and 
Metellus was x)yerboFne. 

Rutili^s *, in /oth^r respects a man of credit and 
veracity, but particularly prejudiced against Marius, 
tells ;is he obtained his sixth consulate by large 
8.iims which he distributed among the tribes^ and 
having thrown out Metellus by dint of money^ pre-^ 
vailed with them to elefct Valerius Flaccu^, rather 
his servant than his colleague. The people had never 
before bestowed so many consulates on any one 
pan, except VjEilferius CoFvinusf. And there was 

^ P. ]ElivtiIiu9 Rufus was Con;iu} ^e year b/efore the second Gonr 
sulship of Marius. He wrote his own life in Latin^ and a Roman 
history in Greek. Cicero mentions him^ on several occasions, as a 
man of honour and probity. He was exiled six or seven years after 
the sixth consulship of ]M(aii]|s. Sylla would have fecaOed him, but 
he refused to return. 

f Valerius Gorvinus was elected Consul, when he was only twentyt 
three years of age, in the year pf Rome four hundred and six ; and 
he was appointed Consul the sixth time in the year of Rome four 
hundred sipd fifty*tyo. 
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this grettt difference^ that between the first and sixth 
<:onsulate of Ck>rvinus there was an interval of forty- 
fire years ; whereas Marius^ after his firsts was car-' 
ried through five more without interruption^ by one 
tide of fortune. 

In the last of these> he exposed himself to much 
hatred^ by abetting Satuminus in all his crimes ; par- 
ticularly in his murder of Nonius, whom he slew be- 
cause he was his competitor for the tribuneship. 
Satuminus^ being appointed tribune of the people^ 
proposed an Agrarian law^ in which tib^re was a 
clause expressly providing^ ^' That the senate should 
come and swear in full assembly^ to confirm whatever 
the people should decree^ and not oppose them in ati^ 
thing/' Marius in the senate pretended to declare 
against this clause^ asserting that^ '' He would never 
Jtake such an oath^ and that he believed no wise man 
would. For^ supposing the law not a bad one^ it 
would be a disgrace to the senate to be compelled 
to give sanction to a things which they should be 
brought to only by choice or persuasion/' 

These^ however^ were not his real sentiments ; but 
he vms laying for Metellus* an unavoidable snare; 
As to himself, he reckoned that a great part of vir* 
tue and prudence consisted in disnmulation^ there- 
fore he made but small account of his declaration in 
the senate. At the same time^ knowing Metellus to 
be aman of immoveable firamess^ who^with Pindar^ 
esteemed TVtUh the spring of heroic vtrtve; he 
hopedf by refusing the oath himsetf> to draw him in 
to refuse it too ; which would infedlibly expose him 
to the implacable resentment of the people. The 
event answered his expectation. Upon Metellus^s 
declaring that he would not take the oath^ the senate 
was dismissed. A few days after, Satuminus sum- 
moned the fiaithers to appear in the y&rwm, and swear 
to ;tbat article, and Marius made his appearance 
among the rest. A profound silence ensued^ and all 
^yes were fixed upon him/ when bidding* adieu to 
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like fine thiairs lie .h»d ANldiii'theaenate^ be told the 
■audience^ '^ That the wais not so opinioiiated as to pre- 
tend absolutely to prg.udge a matter of such in^ 
|¥Mrtancie, and therefore he would take the oatfa^ and 
keep the law too, provided it was a law/' This pro- 
(fiMQ he $M»di ib^dty io give a. cc^ur to hia iinpu- 
AfiSkce, wid WM sWoisi immediately *. 

Th^ people^ charmed with bis compliance, exr 
pi^lsafid tfaeir aense of it in ioud acdamataong ; while 
Ifce ^atiicians vert abashed, and beld his doiibier 
dealing in the highest detMtatiion. Indstidated by 
the peapie, tbey took the oath> however, in their 
wdw^ tm k Game to MeteHua. But MeteUds, though 
lia* friends exhorted and entreated him to he can- 
Ibrniabl^^ atnd not expose hisuaelf to. tbose dreadM 
pemdties whisb Saturniniia had provided £m! such as 
neftised* 'shrank not from the dignity of his ntedutiatt, 
lior took the: cttth. That great man .abode by his 
{miliaiples;>lie})wa6;ceady to anffier t^ greatest <cala- 
QiitiM, BMheri '- thilOL ido a dishonoumble tbmr ; 8^4 as 
he quitted the |/irttift,ilie said to ihoae about Idm, 
^^To do an fli SMctian is baae ; to. do^a good onc^ Which 
isMolves yOtt in notdaiii^w> is nothing inore than com- 
mbfi : but it is Jiie pooperty oi a. good man, to do 
great and good diings, thou^ he risks «very fliiag^iMr 
kr * 

^ Satuniinu9 'then caused a dbcree to be made, that 
the4X)h8iii8 should declam Metriiw a person inteiw 
dieted ^the use of fire >and vrater, vrhoia no man atuntld 
admit into his housie. And the merest of the pisopls^ 
adhering to that party ^ i^ara ready aven to Aissasainato 

'^ Tbu^^MariUs \^ On ftr«t aC^ towsftifl tfie nun of tiielU- 
mm PQiMi(itutiQil>iybiQli fa^nm^dttotlasg/sfittf if ihe vaults itpaii 
to /swear ^. fm^ iPha^ver th^ pf)4pls i^uM deopj^ ^tK^tttr fiai 
pr bad, tjiey cease^ to h^ye a we^^u the acal^AWi ^^.^^nvmi^Vlk 
became a democracy, j^d. as me j)eoplle pew so cornipf ^ tp^ tsixe 
IIm Idgbtst price that was dlbrc^ Ineni^ absoltrte power must be ad- 
ilOGed vritk hmtff «Mibiu. anAMd, ia saftioa wh]& liM'tk» VfoMifm 



him^ Tlie^oohiUty^ novrftoxiauSvforlMietentts^ ranged 

themselves on his side; but he w<nAd siifTer no^seA- 

tiopo^ on kin i^pcQunt. Inste^di of that> be adopted a 

wise noea^iure., which w^s, to leave the ci^y. ^^'Pdd^v 

«ftid he^ '' either matters will tsJkei^ better tum^ aiid 

the people repent ai^d recall me; or if they remain 

the sanue^ it wiU be best, to be at a distahee fton 

RoBAe/' ., What regard and what honours wece pidd 

MeteUus during hiei banishment^ and how he lived at 

Hbodes in the stiidy of philosophy^ it will be. nMre 

convenient to mention in his life. m 

, .Marius wa^ $0 highly obliged to Satuniinuft for this 

)asjt pie^ of service^ that be was forced te connii^at 

tiia»j though, he now jan out into evevy adt of inm^ 

ifsince ai^d outrage. He did not eoodiider that he ^was 

giving ihe reina to a' destroying fb^ity, who was mahing 

hiis way in blood to ab9olut^ power smrd ftbesubvarsicm 

<^f tW itBite. . AH thia 'While Mariuswas desiroas to 

keep fair with tbe ncibility, arid at the^same.limti to 

retain the gpod graces o£ the. people;, and thfe* led 

him. to acjt a part^ than which abthiiiff can^be ciim^ 

' oetved Bsore ungenerous aind deceitfiil. One night 

fonfte of the first nvea in (he state came to his houses 

andrpressed bin todiedare against Saturninus; but 

tl) that tery time fae let ia Saturninus at another 

door unknown to thMti. Then {N*etending a diseiider 

ioi:hi3 b0welt> he weint from one party to the otbeor : 

tad. this trick he played aewral times over> still ezab* 

pierating both agaihst each other. At last the senate 

^nd tb(^ equestrian ovder rose in a body^ and ex-' 

pr^esft^d their indi^Qiation in such strong terms^ Hiat 

be was obUged to sei^ a party of soldiers into the 

faruin, to suppress:, the seiUticm. Satuminus> GlaiH 

da^w And ,the real o£ the eabal^ fled into the GapitoK 

Them they, were besieged^ and at last forced to yield 

fm want? ol wati^r) the pipes being cut off.' When 

they codd hdkt out nolonger^ they called fer Ma<c 

rius^ and surrendered themselves to him upon the 

public Mk. . Hft tried ^«Yery art to $^v^ ibem, but 
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nothing would avail ; they no sooner came down into 
thejforMm, than they were all put to the sword*. He 
wag now become equally odious both to the nobility 
and the commons^ so that when the time for the elec- 
tion of Censons came on^ contrary to expectation he 
declined offering himself, and permitted others of less 
note to be chosen. But though it was his fear of a 
repulse that made him sit stilly he gave it another 
colour; pretending he did not choose to make him- 
sdf obnoxious to the people^ by a severe inspection 
into their lives and manners. 

An edict was now proposed fof the recall of Me- 
tellus. Marius opposed it with all his power; but 
finding his endeavours fruitless^ he gave up the pointy 
and the people passed l^e bill with pleasure. Un- 
able to bear the sight of MeteUus^ he contrived to 
take a voyage to Cappadocia aiid Galatia^ under pre- 
tence of offering some sacrifices which he had vowed 
to the mother of the gods. But he had another reason 
Wftich was not known to the people. Incapable of 
making any figure in peace, and unversed in political 
knowledge^ he saw that all his greatness arose from 
war> and that in a state of inaction its lustre began to 
fade. He^ therefore^ studied to itaise new commo* 
tiobs* If he could but stir up the Asiatic kings^ and 
particularly Mithridates^ who seemed most inclined to 
quari*el^ he hoped soon to be appointed general agdini^t 
him^ and to have an opportunity to fill the city with 
new triumphs^ as well as to enrich his own house with 
the spoils of Pontus and the wealth of its monarch. 
For this reason, though Mithridates treated him \n 
the politest and most respectful manner^ he was not 
in the least mollified, but addressed him in the follow- 
ing terms — '' Mithridates^ your business is, either to 
render yourself more powerful than the Romans, or 
to submit quietly to their commands." The king was 
quite amazed. He had often heard of the liberty of 

'*' The people dispatched them with dabs and sibiids. ^ • ' ' ' 
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speech that prevailed among the Ronmns^ but thai 
was the first time he experienced it. 

At his return to Rome^ he built a house near the 
forum: either for the convenience of those who 
wanted to wait on him^ which was the reason he as* 
signed ; or because he hoped to have a greater con** 
course of people at his gates. In this^ however^ he 
was mistaken. He had not those graces of conver- 
sation^ that engaging address^ which others were 
masters of; and tlierefore^ Uke a mere implement of 
war^ he was neglected in time of peace. He was qot 
so much concerned at the preference given to others^ 
but that which Sylla had ^ned afflicted him exceed- 
ingly ; because he was rising by means of the enVy 
which the patricians bore him, and his first step to 
the administration was a quarrel with him. But when 
Bocchus^ king of Numidia^ now declared an ally o£ 
the Romans^ erected in the Capitol some figures of 
Victory adorned with trophies^ and placed by them a. 
set of golden statues^ which represented him deliver* 
ing Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla^ Marius was alt 
most distracted. He considered this as an act by 
which Sylla wanted Jft ^ob him of the glory of his 
achievements^ and prepared to demolish these monu- 
ments by force. Sylla^ on his part^ as strenuously 
opposed him. 

This sedition was just upon the point of flaming 
out, when the war of the allies intervened*^ and put 
a stop to it. The most warlike and most populous, 
nations of Italy conspired against Rome^ and were 
not far from subverting the empire. Their strength 
consisted not only in the weapons and valour of theii; 
soldiers, but in the courage and capacity of their ge- 
nerals^ >vho were not inferior to those of Rome. 

This war^ so remarkable for the number of battles 
and the variety of fortune that attended it^ added as. 
much to the reputation of Sylla^ as it diminished tli^t 

^ This was also called the Marsian war. It broke out in the six 
hundred and sixty-second year of Rome. Vid. Flor. 1. iii. c. 18. 
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^ M nifiis.^ Tlie ktte^ no^ setoiffftf 'dlow in hits atltatks^ 
as well as dilatory in his rM()}<ltioiii» t Whcthiftr it wew; 
that ag« had quenched his martial heat atid Vigour 
(for he^as now abovcf sixty-five years old) or that^ as 
he himself said, his nerves being weak^ and his body 
unwieldy, ht tt!^erwent thfe ftitigties of war, whien 
were in fttct above his strength, merely upon a point 
of honour. How'ever, he beit the enemy in a preat 
battle, wherein he hilled at least six thousand of them, 
and through the who?e he took care to give thiem iid 
advantage over him. Nay, he suffered them to draw 
a Ufie about him, to ridicule, and challenge him to the 
combat, without being in the least concerned at it. It 
is reported, that when Pompedius Silo, an officer of 
Ae greatest eminence and authority among the allies, 
gaid to him, '* If you are a great general, Maritrs, 
oooie down and %ht us ;" he answered, '' If you are 
a great general. Silo, make me come down and fight.'* 
Another timci when the enemy ^Ve the Romatis a 
good opportunity of attacking them, and they were 
efraidto embrace it; after both parties were relied, 
he culled hi* soMiets together, and made this short 
^eeeh to them—" ! hni^w »ot which to call the 
jg^eatest cowat^ds, the enemj^ or you ; for neither dare 
ItjteyfBtce your back«, nor you thpirs/' At last, pre- 
tending to be incapacitated for tl^^e s^yice by hi^ in-^ 
fii^mities, he laid, down th^^comigriand. ' * 

Yet when>«he*Wtii' WiMi^thet corrfedeiutes drew to 
"kn end, and iievefal *^icati#n» were* maife; through 
<3ie popular omtbrs, for the cfo*mand a^ifist Mil!h- 
iridfttes, the tribune- SulpHiusv a feqld and ilarih^ maii, 
feontrary to dl expeetatiw^, brought forth Maf ius, anfd 
ittmiinated him* Procbnsul and general in the Mith- 
ridatic war. The people, tt^n thi^, were divMed, 
some accepting Marius, while others called for Sylla, 
and bade Af arius go to^ the Warm bath* *6f Baise for 
ettre, since, by Iws owA confession, he was quite iveWi 
oi^t.with age and defluzions* It «eems> MiM'ius Itad 
a fine vUla at Misenum^ motreliuxtiiraottsly^aad effemi* 



naiely funii8>b^ ihan beefiums a>iiiMI who hnA h^eik at 
the head of 00 many wmKci^ ^iiA had diredied dO Trmny 
campaiga^. Cornelia is said to have bought this 
house for serenty^fire thiMAsaiid drachmas; yet^ no 
long time after^ Lucius Lucallus gave f^r it Ave hunr* 
dred thousand two hundred : to such a height did ex- 
pense and luxury rise in the course of a few years. 

Marius^ however^ affecting to shake off the infir- 
mities of age, went every day into the CaTnpua Mar- 
tms; where he took the most robust exercises along 
with the young men^ and showed himself nimble in 
his arms, and active on horseback, though his years 
had now made him heavy and corpulent Some were 

E leased with these things^ and went to see the spirit 
e exerted in the exercises. But the more sensible 
sort of people, when they beheld it, could not help 
pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, vrho, 
though raised from poverty to opulence, and from^hef 
meanest condition to greatness> knew not how to set 
bounds to his good fortune. It shocked them iJtir 
think, that this man, instead of bein^ hap{ry in the 
admiration he had gained^ and enjoyirrg his present 
possessions in peace^ as^ if he were in watvt of tltt 
things, vms going3 at so great an^age> and afteif so^ 
many honours and triumphs, to> Cappadoem a^d tb^^ 
Euxme sea, to fi^ht with Arehelaus and Neoj^tolfe** 
mus, the lieutenants of Mithridati9s> Asfor the reasOtti 
thaA Mariufir assigned for this step, namdy, that' h^ 
wanted himself to train iip his son to war, it was pei^* 
fectly trifling. , — ^ 

The commonwealth had been sickly for some time> 
and now her disorder came to a crisis: Marius had 
found a fit instrument for her ruin in the audaeity of 
Sulpitius ; a man who in oth^r respects admired and 
imitated Satuminus, but considered him as too timid 
and dilatory in his proceedings. Determined to com- 
mit no such error, he got six hundred men of the 
equestrian order about him^ as bis guard, whom h% 
called his Anlli-9enaie. 
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. One dfty wbik theConimk were hoUiiig an asgem^ 
; bly of the people*, Sulpitius came upon them with 
his assassini^. The Consuls immediately fled^ but he 
seized the son of one of them, and killed him on the 
spot. Sylla (the. other Consul) was pursued, but 
escaped into the house of Marius, which nobody 
thought of; and when the pursuers were ^one by, it 
is said that Marius himself let him out at a back gate, 
from wh^ice he got safe to the camp. But Sylla, in 
his Commentaries, denies that he fled to the house of 
Marius. He writes, that he was taken thither to de- 
bate about certain edicts, which they wanted him to 
pass against bis will ; that he was surrounded with 
drawn swords, and carried forcibly to that house : 
and that at last he was removed from thence to the 
forum, where he was compelled to revoke the order 
of vocation f, which had been issu^^d by him and his 
colleague. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before biro, decreed the 
command of the army to Marius ; and Marius, pre- 
paring for his march, sent two tribunes to Sylla, with 
orders that he should deliver up the army to them. 
But Sylla, instead c^ resigning his. charge, animated 
his troops to reveoge> and led them, to the number of 
ttnirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, directly 
against Rome. As for the tribunes whom Marius 
md sent to demand the army of Sylla, they fell upon 
tbem and cut them in pieces. Marius, on the other 
hand, put. to death many of Sylla's friends in Rome, 
and proclaimed liberty to all slaves that would take up 
arms in his^behalf« But, we are told, there were but 
three that accepted this offer. He could therefore 
'make but a slight resistance; SyUa soon entered the 
city, and Marius was forced to fly for his life. 

^ Sylla and Pompeins Rufus were Ccmsuls; It was the sion of 
the latter that was slain. 

-}• Jf that order had not been revoked, no public business could 
have been done ; consequently Marius could not have been appointed 
to the command against Milhridates. 



' Afir 80on as he had quitted Rome, lie was abandon-^ 
ed by those that had accompanied him. They dis* 
persed themselves as they coukl; and night ooming. 
on^ he retired to a little house he had near Romei 
called Salonium. Thence be sent his son lo^ some' 
neighbouring ^£Krms of his 'iather-*ifiHlaw Mutiusj to^ 
provide necessariefi. Hoivever^ he did not wait for 
his return, but went dotvn to Ostia; where a friend of 
bis> caHed Niimeriusy h^d prepared, hinr a ship, and 
embarked, having with him only Granitic, his wife^s: 
son by a former husband. 

When young Marius bad leaclied: his grandfatberf^ 
estate^ he hastened to collect such things as he want^ 
ed, and to pack them up. But before he could maker 
an end/ he wta overtaken by dayJight^ and was near 
being disoomred by tbe enemy ; for a pk.rty of horse 
had haateiiedi thither, on suspicion that Maritisiinighie 
be lurking/ thereabouts. > TUie bailiff of .^se'. gtoande 
golt st^bt^of them in time/. ahdi hid theiye)Q)ig«taA«i^ 
a ca3t4oad of beam. Tbebihepntito histeiim^ anii 
difiving u|> fto^thei party :e£ horsemen/^passed 'M to 
Roinilei .Thus young MaJI*ius iwas donveyed to hi9 
wifle^f who /siipplicid hhn^vrifth/8ome<necessarkp;^ a'n^ 
dftisoan jail itigrew dark^ he!ipa^ fbr tfaeaeat^ whem^ 
fin^ngasHipiiieadyitolaail fiir Africa^ he embkrfced/ 
stnd;pas9ed. over tor that! ccnibtry: . ij nn 

In fikp mednrtihre the elder Marias ^ith a faivow^ 
able gele cte^ted^italy. Buti being afraid. of <>feUili{$ 
i&to this hands of GiMnhiiu8> a leading man in Tdu^ra-' 
eina> who was bis. prbfiesded^enemy^^ be ^liyeet^itki^ 
mariners to keep clear of that plaee. T&e laarvnertsi 
weore. willmg enoi^h to obiiee hinv; but the wind 
shiftiBg ona^udden/iand bfoiytigig l^ard) ftfotokpUki 
they were afraid th^'*sUoald/noit to i able tomdAHdif 
tliie>stomv:/. B^des^iManus was^indispostdiandis^^a^ 
^dc|:tlhey ^concluded thet^ftee toi.mahe landy <aitd 
with great difficulty got to Circaeum. There finding 
tteA t^e twipesi mfirmw^is^mAJhm pffQWA^^P. Jwsgan 
to fail, they went on shore, and wandered i»p ani| 
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doWh» they knew not whither. Such is the metbodf 
taken by persons in great perplexity ; they sbun th^ 
present as tlie greatest evil^ and seek for .hope in the 
dark events of futurity. The land was their enemy, 
the sea was the same : it was dangerous to meet with 
men ; it was dangerous also not to meet with them, 
because of their extreme want of provisions. In the 
evening they met with a few herdsmen^ who had no- 
thing to give them ; but happening to know Marius, 
they desired he would immediately quit those parts, 
for a little before they had seen a number of horse 
upon that very spot riding about in search of him. 
He was now involved in all manner of distress, and 
those about him ^ready to give out through hunger. 
In tiiiis extremity he turned out of the road, and 
threw himself into a thick wood^ where he passed 
the ni^t in great anxiety. Next day, in distress for 
want of refreshment, and willing to make use of the 
Uttle strength he had, before it quite forsook him, he 
moved down to the seaside. As he went, he encou* 
raged his companions not to desert him, and earnestly 
entreated them to wait for the accomplishment of hia 
last hope, for which he reserved himself^ upon the 
credit of some old prophecies. He told them that 
when hie was very young, and lived in the country, 
an eagle's nest fell into his lap, with seven young* 
ones in it*. His parents, surprised at tlie sight, ap- 
plied to thfe diviners, who answered, that their son 
would be the most illustrious of men, and that he 
would seven times attain the highest office and au-- 
thority in his country. 

Some say, this had actually happened tc Marius ; 
Others axe of opinion, that the persons who were then 
about him, and heard him rdate it, on that as well as 
>evend other occasions, during his taaSat, gave credit 
to itj, and committed it to writing, though nothi»s 

^ Mariiis m%iit as wi>Q RVtA lubnf el£ of Ais &bk, m of the pixK 
fhstief of AItr&». 



could h% more fabulous. For an eagle has not morfe 
than two young ones at a time. Nay, even Musasus 
is accused of a false assertion, when he says. The 
eagle lays three eggs, sits on two, and hatches but one. 
However this may he, it is agreed on all hands, that 
Marius, during his banishment, and in the greatest 
extremities, often said, ^^He should certainly come to 
a seventh consulship." 

They were not now above two miles and a half 
from the city of Miuturnae^ when they espied at some 
consMerable distance a troop of horse makitig to- 
wards them, and at the same time happened to see 
two barks sailing near the shore. They ran down, 
therefore^ to the sea, with all the speed and strength 
they had; and when they had reached it, plungeNd in 
and swam towards the ships. Granius gained one of 
them, and passed over to an> opposite island, calleid 
/Enaria. As for Marius, who was very heavy and 
unwieldy, he was borne with much difficulty by tw^ 
servants above tlie water, and put into the other ship. 
The party of horse were by this time come to the 
seaside, from wliience they called to the ship's crew, 
either to put ashore immediately, or else to throw 
Marius overboard, and then they ipigbt go where 
they pleased. Marius begged of them with tears 
to save him ; and the masters of the vessel, after 
consulting together a few. momentg> in which-thfeT 
changed their opinions several, tifMSj resolved 16 
make answer, '^That they would nbt deliveiif iip 
Marius/' Upon this, the soldiers rode off in a great 
raffe; and the sailors, soon departing from their re^ 
solution, made for land. Tbey cast anchor jn th* 
mouth of the river Liris, wheve it overflows m4 
forms a marsh, and advised Marius, who was mue^i 
harassed, to go and refiresb himself on shore, till they 
could get a better wind. This they said .would hap- 
pen at a certain hour, when the wind from tJie sea 
would fail, and that from the marshes rise. MariuiB 
t>elieving them>:they helped him ashove; an^^^hlft 
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seated hini9elf on tbe grass^ little thinking off what 
was going. to befall him. For the crew immediately 
yir^nt on board again^ weicphed anchor^ and sailed 
away : thinking it neithc^r honpurable to deliver, up 
Mariu^jf.nor safe to prptecl; him. 

TbMS deserted by all the worlds he sat a good 
whjl^ on the shore^ in silent stupefaction. At length 
recovering himself with much difBcuIiy^ he rose and 
walked in a disconsolate manner through those wild 
«i\d devious plajces> till by scrambling over deep bogs 
^od ditohes full -0f water and mud, Jie cam^ to the 
^ttage of an old man who worked in the fens. He 
^ilwew himself at his fedt, and begged him '' To save 
ftnd shelter a man^ who, if be.;^scaped the present 
danger,. wouW. reward him far beyond his hopes/' 
The cottager, whethjer be Htvew him before, or was 
ihtm /noved with his venerable aspect, told him, '^His 
tmi would be sufficient^: if he wftnted. oijy to repdse 
Jiinds^lf; but if he was tfandermff about to elude the 
seatcb . of his . enemies^ he would hide him in a place 
m^ch safer and more retired/' Marius desiring hifti 
,tp ^ s6^ the poor man took him into the fens, and 
bade him hide himself in a hollow place bv the river, 
wbj^re he laid Upon him a quantity of reeas and other 
light things, that would cover, but not oppress him. 

lo a short time, however^ he vms disturbed with a 
tumultuous noise from, the cott^e. For Geminius 
Md «ent a number of men from Tarracina in pursuit 
of Hiw ; and one party coming that way^ loudly 
tibtreatened.theold metn for having entertained and 
xM)ficiealed an ^nemy to the Romanii. Marias,: upon 
4his, quitted the cave ; and .having. stripped himself, 
jpbtnged. into the bog, amidst the; thick water and 
ttiud. Tbis< expedient mther; discovered than screened 
}kim. iThey hauled him ouit. nbdbed,.. and covered 
w\ih ^irt^ahd carried him to MintiurnsB, where; they 
iddiimred <hiim' to the magiistvatea. For p]x>cIamatioii 
had been made throusfa all those towns* that b. general 
fiarckjshouldbe made for Mietrius^ and that faeisMHiU 
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be put to death whereven he Iras, found. The maigig^' 
ttaies, however^ thought proper to conBlder of it> and 
sent Urn under a guard to the house of Fanoia. This 
woman had an inveteraiie aversjen to Mariua. When/ 
she w^ divorced from he# Uusband Ttnnius^ she de* 
manded her Whole fortune^. 'whicbi Waa coiusiderable^j 
and TinniUs aUeging iadnUery^theeausewras brought 
befote Marius^ who was then; consul for the sixth timeii 
Upon the trial it appedt'ed ^hat Fannia ivaa.a woinari 
df bad fame before her marrifcige ; and tlmt Tinnius; 
was no stranger to her cbaratiSer wheii he tnarrietf. 
her; Besides^ he had lived/ with her a oiNttiderable 
time in the state bf idatrimony. l^be consulj, of: 
course^ repriTnandeduthem both. The husband waS' 
ordered to rl^stoire M^ wife^s foVtune> abd the wiffc/w 
ftiprbper nmrk of her disgrace^ was sentenced to ^ay. 
a ine af fouT drachmas^ 

'Fannia, faoivievery forgetful of female resentment; 
entertained. and encoui^ed Marius to 4he utmost o£ 
httbi pbwer.' He kdciiowlcdged: her generosity^ . iirid> 
at the sanve time eadpressed the greatest vivacity tod 
corifidence. The ocdasion of this was art ausptciQus 
ombn. When he was conducted to her iktMijBe^^as he 
af^roachisdy i arid ihe. gate vrias opened^ an ass caiax^ 
4MBlr to drink at la iM^^hbdiirsng .fotintain. The &l)i- 
naiy iv&tb<a Vitidiy uHoommon it6 Sits species^ iixe4 itd 
eyes stediastly on' !^faritis> then Urayed akiud> acid; tta 
it.paslsedt hiih> skipped ^ivantohIy idong. The con^ 
ciiisidii which ihkikew from this omen wa% thai thcr 
^bods meailit he shoi^ld, seek hist safetyby ste ; fot* Ahatt 
M^ waS)9iot idi! Cofiseqitence of any nituimltlthiral that^ 
the-ass Weht to the fountain^ 1. This ciroumstmcefati 
mentiohedftid Fahiiiaiand hdving ondered theidoor oC 
kisidieimber)tO'be8ecui*edyih« went to.rMt. : .n. [ 
. Hbiwevety the pia^istrateil and couiidl of Miatimfsa 
ooiAcluded that M ariiis shotild' imniediately be put to 

"^ All that was extraordinkry . in thja eureiiteiitoiiioe wa$^ tM tlie 
fts8^ like the sheep, w seldom seen Co drink. . 
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deatJi. No citizen would undertake tUi& office ; but 
fii dragoon, either a Gaul or a Cimbriany(for both are 
mentioned in history) went up to him sword inhand^ 
with an intent to despatch him. The chamber in 
which he lay, was somewhat gloomy, and a light, they 
tell -you, glanced from the eyes of Marius, which 
darted on the face of the assassin; while at the same 
timCi h^ heard a isoletnn voice saying, '^Dost thou 
dare to kill Marius?'' Upon this the assassin threw 
down his sword and fled, crying, *' I cannot kill 
Marius." The people of Minturnas were struck with 
astonishment— pity and remorse^ eiKsued — should they 
put to death the prescnr^fr of Italy? was it not even a 
disgrace to them that they did not contribute to his 
relief? " Let him go," said they ; *Met the exile go, 
and await his destiny in sqtne other region! It is, 
time we should deprecate the anger of the gods^, who 
have refused the poor, the naked wanderer the com- 
mon privileges of hospitality !" Under the influence 
of this enthusiasm, they immediately conducted him 
to the sea-*coast. Yet in the midst of their officious 
expedition they met with some delay. The Marician 
grove, which they hold sacred, and suffer noUiing that 
enters it to be removed, lay immediately in their way* 
•—Consequently they could not pass through it, and 
to go round it would be tedious. At last an. old man 
of the company cried out, that no place, hovrev^er re- 
ligious, was inaccessible, if it could contribute to the 
preservation of Marius. No sooner had he said this, 
than he took some of the baggage in his hand, and 
marched. through the place. ?rhe rest f<dlowed with 
the same alacrity^ and when Marius came to the sea-^ 
coast, he found a vessel provided for him, by one 
Belaeeus. Some time after he presented a picture 
r>epresenting this event to the temple of Marica^. 
When Marius set sail, the wind drove him to the 



^ Vitgii mentions this nymph, JEn. 7. 

M .t i« Et uympha genitum Laurente Marica* 



Tiknd of iEnaria, where he found Graniiii tuid iomf 
other friends, and with them he sailed for Africa. 
Being in want of fresh water> they were obliged to 
put in at Sicily, where the Roman Quffistor kept audi 
strict watch, that Marius f ery jmrrowly escaped, and 
no fewer than sixteen of the watermen were.killed. 
Prom thence he immediately sailed for ihe island of 
Meninx, where he first heard that his sojti had esci^ed 
with Gethegus, and was gone to im^dore the succour 
of Hiempsid, king of Numidia. This gave him some 
encouragement, ^«d immediately he ventured . for 
Carthage. 

The iloman governor in Africa, was Sextilius. He 
liad neither received ftivour nor injury from Marius, 
but the exile hoped for something from his pity. He 
•was just landed, with a few of his men^ when an 
officer came and thus addressed him: '^^ Marius, I 
come from the praetor Sextilius, to teU you, that he 
forbids you to set foot in Africa. Jf you obey not, 
he will support the senate's decree, and .treat you as 
a public enemy." Marius, upon hearing this, vma 
istruck dumb with grief and iadignadon. He uttered 
not a word for some time, but stood regarding thfc 
officer with a menacing aspect At lengthy the 
officer asked hiin, what answer he should carry-to the 
^veraor, '' Go and tell him,'' said tiie. unfortuiiote 
man with a sigh, '' that thou hast seen the iexile Ma- 
rius sitting on the ruins of Carthage^.'' Thus, in 
.the happiest manner in the worid, be proposed the 
fate of that city and his own as wmmirigs to the 
prsetor. 

In the mean time, Hiempsal, king of Numidia, was 
unresolved how to act with respect to young Mmrhis. 
He treated him in an honourable manner at his court, 
}>ut whenever he desired leave to. depart, found mim 
pretence or other to detain him. At the same time it 

^ There is not, perhaps, any thing nobler, at a great«r pnwf 4!f 
-genius, than this saying, in Maritt8*s whole life. 
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uras'plttii, that tk^e dekyg did not fnoceM from any 
iDfeQlian of servin^^ihint; An accident^ how«v«F> set 
<bim fiee. The young man was ' hand86ine; One of 
rtise^ kipg's toncubintts was affected with hiisi: irasrfor- 
itanek> Pity soon turned to IcM^ie. At £rst he rejected 
At i;f Oman's ankvafifces: But when he saw. no other 
Iw^^ to ^S9&ti im bbertyy imd foitnd ihat 'toer; re^ds 
iwere mttiei- deKealie ^n grc^ssyhe aocepti^d the tender 
of > her beiatrt; and by ^ver meanis e»(4ped wkh his 
rfiriends^ and came to bisiiiAberC , • 
t : After the first salutationSj as tiiiey walked. alon^gthe 

shored they saw two scorpions fighting. >This a^- 
{itored tx) M&riM an* iM' omett ; th^ went, therefbre, 
oni board a fishifig boat^ and inade for Ceticiaai, an 
ifaland. lioit ftr 'distant from the continent. They were 
ftcance got out to seay when they • saw a pkrty of 4he 
kiiig% Sors^e on full speed . towards die plaice where 
they embai^M: ^^ thelt M^riui^ thjovghtha never 
.damped a fmore instant dingier. • J m / 

•: He WmHoW iiifomied) that while SyHawfseh^god 
»/ fiiBcitia with tike lieutenafiits of MitfaridAtessilaL qi}ar- 
Irel hlid Happened between the donsiils at<Roiliie^yai>d 
ittat thidyhpd r^drsd tb aPtnH, <Octavitisy baling* the 
jrfnrantage;: drtAre out 6inna, whe^was aiming at abso- 
Iriteperwep^imi' appointed Cornelius Merula consul 
tbhiB ordom. ^Cinna coUeit^d^ fbiMges in other pa&te of 
^lyvhnd MEtintain^d the wisir «gainstltheni. Mairius^ 
Mpon-Ai^ news>. detevriiiAed to hasten to Cinna. He 
tebkiwith' hifn '^oihb Marasian* horse, which be had 
iebied/'in Africa; a«Ni a few others that were c^onre to 
hiih from Italy, in all not amounting to aboTe one 
thmiaahd m€n>^ isnd ttkh this handful began his 
rajt^. He^ a^hed at a port of Tuscany called 
Tekmdri, «nd 09 sooti as he was landed prodaimed 
Ubefty to the ^shves. The Aame of ^ Marine brotight 



* The year of Rome six hundred and sixty-six, and eighty-five 
j^tors l^efete Christ Ciiiiia was for recalixng the exiles, and Octa- 
vius was against it. - * 



down mttnbMd •^f freemen too, buflbandmen^ »htf- 
herds, and sucb Uke,'to the shore; the ablest of which 
• he enlisted, and in a short iime had a fffeat army on 
foot, with which he filled forty ships, lie knev^iOc- 
tavills^ to be a man Of gbod ptincipiesw and disposifcl to 
govern agr^ei^bly to justicb^ but CJnnawias obnoxious 
.to his enemy Sylla, iTnd.at; that time in ofibn war 
.agai^^t <t^ <e9t«tiUsbed gotvetntiient/ He mtolired, 
tberefe^re, t<^ join Cinna wkh dHr his forces, ^Accord- 
ingly he $ent id acquaint him^that he considered him 
a^ con|^ui> and wais teady- .to» obey his commttiids. 
CimaA aiccepted /his oiFerv declaTe4:»hiKn procotisul> and 
«ei1t him the ;^c^s. and other en^gns of authority. 
But Marian dedined them,- alfegfing^ that 'sdbb 'pbtii{) 
di(|4a4»t become his rqined fortunes. ' Iffstead'ofthat^ 
Jae wdre a mea« ganment, and Jet his hair -^6w, ^s it 
httd^d^itfe from-Ube idliy of hia "^ile* . Jle vras tiiorw, 
indeed* upwards lof seventy years' cSd^bb* He Wlked 
fVfith a pacei aflfeclediy si(^'/ ' nhfaii^ apifediTklice'tril^ 
ii^te^^ded to; li^oite teompaalion. ' Yet: liiti tnfitkw i^rei^ 
nessu and s<metlkiag more;, might ^be 'distm^ished 
lamidet aU) tttit loc^ ^f niiieDy ; and it was' evident «hat 
iM^tilvas ftcft $D)mifch.buvllAed;fap>bnApcta^teid^^ his 

;irWlM^)hebad)6ftiutQd <^irina^ aiiil:iMde>a Ispeeeh 
l0( ! the/ army i he ihithidliaieiy beoanlhid opefttti^lMs^ 
and soon chanj^ed )lke ihoe of dmii^;^ In' the fttBt 
place^ he eut off the enemy's donirdyswiUl his fi(iet, 
plundened their fetoreships^ and made hinM^Ifmhst^r 
of the breadtkwh. In the nieai iplaGd, he totAded 
9iJkH)g»and 4eia«d ^he aeaport tdwtosl: /A^i last, Ostil 
i taelf wns betmyed to Urn. He pilllig^- the ' toWn* 
slew most of the inhabitahts, and Ibrnw a bridge over 
theTiber^ to prevent the cdrryingiof^mypt^vti^ions to 
Rom0 by fiba. T/hen be marched to i%mn^i>an^'pdM^ 
hims^f upob the hill calted Janicnlum. 
. Mi^n while, the caaJBedid m^ sufibr so much by 
the in6apattty>of.09taviu8s as by hfi ans^ou^ and .un« 
9eil90t^b)e attention to ihe. feints. For> when^many 
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of liis friends Advised him to enfranchise the •kvet^ 
he said^ '^ He would not grant such persons the free- 
dom of that city, in defence of whose constitution he 
shut out Marius/' 

But upon the arrival of Metellus, the son of that 
MeteUus who commanded in the African war, and 
was afterwards banished by Marius, the army within 
the walls leaving Octavius, applied to him, as the 
better officer, and entreated him to take the com- 
mand; adding, that they should fight and conquer, 
whea they had got an able and active general. Me- 
tellus, however, rejected their suit with indignation, 
and bade them go back to the consul; instead of 
which, they went over to the enemy. At the same 
time IVletelltts withdrew, giving up the city for lost. 

As for Octavius, he stayed, at the persuasion of 
certain ChaUsean diviners and expositors of the Si«^ 
bylline books, who promised him that all would be 
well. Octavius vms indeed one of the most upright 
men among the Romans : he supported his dignity as 
consul* without giving any ear to flatterers, iand re- 
garded the laws and ancient usages of his country as 
rules never to be departed from. Yet he had all the 
weakness of superstition, and spent more of his time 
with fortune-tellers and pri^nosticators than with 
men of political or military wilities. However, be- 
fore M anus entered the city, Octavius vi^s dragged 
from the tribunal and slain by persons commissioned 
for that purpose, and it is said that a Chaldaean 
scheme was found in his bosom as he lay. It seems ^ 
unaccountable, that of two such generals as Marius 
and Octavius, the one should be saved, and the other 
ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While affairs were in tiiis posture, the senate as- 
sembled, and sent some of their own body to Cinna 
and Marius, with a request that they should come 
into the city, but spare the inhabitants. Cinna, as 
consul^ received them, sitting in his chair of state^ 
and gave them an obliging answer. But Mftijus . 
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Stood by the comui's chair^ and spoke not a word. 
He showed, however^ by the gloominess of his look^ 
and thre menacing sense of his eye^ that he would 
soon fill the city with blood. Immediately after thisj 
they moved forwards towards Rome. Cinna entered 
the city with a strong guard : but Marius stopped at 
the gates, with a dissimulation dictated by his resent-' 
ment. He said, '^ He was a banished man^ and the 
laws prohibited his return. If his country wanted his 
service, she must repeal the law which drove him into 
exile."' As if he had a real regard for the law8> or ' 
were entering a city still in possession of its liberty. 

The people, tlierefore, were summoned to assemble 
£oir that purpose. But before three or four tribes had 
given their suffrages, he put off the mask, luid, with^ 
Out waiting for the formality of a repeal, entered with 
a guard selected from the slaves that had repaired to 
his standard. These he called his Bardiseans*. At 
the least word or sign given by Marius, they rour-* 
dered all wltom he marked for destruction. So that 
when Ancharius, a senator, and a man of pretorian 
dignity, saluted Marius, and he returned not the salu'- 
tation, they killed him in his presence. After this> 
they considered it as a signal to kill any man, who 
saluted Marius in the streets, and was not taken any 
notice of : so that his very firiends were seized with 
lK>rrbr, i^henevier they went to pay their respects to 
him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna's 
revenge began to pall : it was satiated with blood— ^ 
but the fury of Marius seemed rather to increase : 
his appetite for slaughter was sharpened by indul* 
gence, and he went on destroying aU who gave him 
the least shadow of suspicion. Every, road, every 
town was full of assassins, pursuing and hunting 
the unhappy victims. 

"^ M. de Thou conjectured that we should read Bardyetse, because 
there w«w a fierce and barbarous people in Spaio of that name. Somt 
maauQioripti hare OirtiaBans. 
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Oa this occasion it was founds that ho dbligafions 
of friendship/ no rights of hoispitalily cao staiul the 
shock of ill fortune. For (here- w««^ very few: who 
did not betray those (hat had'tdken refuse in their 
houses.: The slaves 6f Cornutus, thiferefore deserre 
the highest admiration.; They hid their! master in 
Uie house* alid took a dead body out of the street 
fix^m 'among^the.islaliij and hanged itiby the neck;. 
ihAn tkey pyt; a. gold ring upon tbe^finffer^ arid. (flow- 
ed, thei.torpse ih .that condition to Marius^'s execu- 
tjioneiB j after virjiirch they dressed it lor thfe fiiheral/ 
andt J^uried: it as! their master's body. No one sua* 
pMtod^theniattei?.; and Cornutus, sAer being con- 
tealed^i^ Jong as. it was necesisary* was coaypyed by 
tbb$e^ stovaip&iintalQaTlfctia. 

(^ iMdrk Aj^.Ary)the oi&toj:" likewise found: ai faithful 
fiiekHl^ butdid bot teve his li£eby it This friend of 
Us waiin/a biwataitiodof life: however, as he hod 
one/io^jdije.gricwbflfst, diea of Rome under his roof;, he 
tnterttDned him lin^ the best manner he could^ and 
eitifinrsen^ to adneighbouringttaivern for wineftr htin. 
The vititMir findiaig .thdti the .servant who fetched iib 
WBi soilMLhing>o£ aiqonhbisseurjnltaiitih^the.wine^ 
arid'insMlediOnhatviiiglbe^^fasked him^:^^ Why he 
ymB ncM^'satififiediwithidae^eonasien new^wrine Iieni^ed 
tb; halve; hut I'wanledithe.iMst and ' the dterest ?" 
Thetsenvantviinlit^e.jsimpUcity of^his heart>itold hhn^ 
as his friend, and acquaintance^ that the wine ^waa 
i6ffiMk*k Antoay> whoJaiy icohe&aletti;iln/h& rmsls^er's 
hohaeid iAis/s(}i»it:aSihew».s) igotte^i tbeiki;im^ing vint^ 
ner!.wentihii*)sri£taiManu8^^d twhs theniat mppti^j 
akidftdld<lh]lBii(he|iQnldd^ipnt<'Adfptt»^^ inib hi^^fi^fwer i 
Upbn/whieH^^Marius' xda^p^ ib^ the •agi- 

tation oij^jfy /and IwoukUcflrpni 'halve tefifais dem^anifi 
and gohii to theifdaof hiflBM9if>liad)ntit!heb0eiiidis^ 
suaded by his friends. However, hi^ sent an ioAcerj 
named Annius^ with some soldiers^ and ordered him 
tp. bring, the hl^ad of Antony. When, they c^-meto 
the house, Annius stood at the door; while f he sol* 
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dt^s got up by a bdder into Antony's chamber. 
When they saw him, they encouraged each other to 
the execution ; but such was the power of his elo- 
quence^ wtaeu he pleaded for his ttfe^ that^ so far 
from laying haudei upon him, they stood motionless; 
with dejected- eyes,? and wept. During this Aeluy- 
Anniuis goes up, beholds Antony addressing y the 
soldiers, and the soldiers confounded by the force 
of his address. Upon this, 1^ reprored them foi< 
their weakness, and with hi» own hand cut off the 
orator's head. Lutatius Catulus, the colleague of 
Marius, who had jointly triumphed with him over 
the CSmbri, finding that every intercessory effort was 
vain, shut himself up itt a narrow chamber, and suf- 
fered himself to be ^irffocjatedby the steam of a large 
coal fire. When the bodies were thrown out and 
trod upon in the streets, it %as not pity they ejiccit- 
ed; it was horror' and di^Mnay. But what shfocked 
the people much lAoi^e \Vas the conduct of the Biar- 
diaeans, who afteir they had murdered the'masteril 
of families, exposed the nakedneds of their children, 
and indulged their pafssions with their wives. In 
short; their violence and rapacity were beyond fill 
restraint, till CinncL atid Sertoriiis determined iti 
council, to fell upoii them in their sleep, and' cut 
them offtoaman. 

At this time the tide of aflbirs took a i^dden tunt. 
News was brought that Sylla had put an end to the 
Mfthridatic war, arid that after having i^educed tbe 
provinces, he was returning to Rome With a large 
army. This gave a short respite, a breiathing from' 
tbeise inexpressible troubles ; as 'the aptfrehensions 
of war had been universally prevalent. Marius was 
now chosen: consul the seventh time, ^d'tis' he was 
walking out on the calends of January, the first day 
of the year, he ordered Sextus Lucinus tdbe seizedf,' 
sftiid thrown down the T^rpeian rook ; k circiin^staitce, 
whjth occasioned an iinh^pf presage of approacHittj^ 
evils. The' consul himself, wofrn out with a kerres ot 
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misfortunes and distress, found his faculties fail, anrf 
trembled at the approach of wars and conflicts. For 
he considered that it was not an Octavius, a Mcrula^ 
the desperate leaders of a small sedition, he had to 
contend with, but Sylla^ the conqueror of Mithridates^ 
and the banisher of Marius. Thus agitated, thus re* 
volving Uie miseries, the flights, the dangers he had 
experienced both by land and sea, his inquietude 
affected him even by night, and a voice seemed 
continually to pronounce in his ear : 

I)read are the slumbers of the distant lion. 

Unable to support the paiafulness of watching, he 
had recourse to the bottle, and g-ave into those ex* 
cesses which by no means sijuted his years. At 
last, when, by intelligence from sea, he was con- 
vinced of the approach of Sylla, his apprehensions 
were heightened to the greatest degree. The dread 
of his approach^ the pain of continual anxiety, threw 
him into a pleuritic fever; and in this state, Posido- 
nius, the philosopher, tells us, he found him, when he 
went to speak to him, on some affairs of his embassy. 
But Caius Pi«o the historian relates, that walking out 
with his friends one evening at supper, he gavef them 
a short history of his life, and after expatiating on the 
uncertainty of fortune, concluded that it was beneath 
the dignity of a wise man to live in subjection to that 
fickle deity. Upon this, he took leave of his friends^ 
and betaking himself to his bed, died seven days 
after. There are those who impute his death to the 
excess of his ambition, which, according to their 
account, threw him into a delirium ; insomuch that 
he fancied he was carrying on the war against Mith-* 
ridates, and uttered all the expressions used in an en-* 
gagement. Such was the violence of his ambition for 
that command I 

Thus^ at the age. of seventy, distinguished by the 
unparalleled honour of seven consulshipi^, and pos- 
sessed pf more than regal fortune, Marius died .with 
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the chagrin 6f an unfortunate wretch, who had not 
obtained what he wanted. 

Plato, at the point of deaths congratulated himself^ 
in the first place, that he was born a man ; in the 
next place, that he had the happiness of being a 
Greek, not a brute or barbarian ; and last of all, 
that he was the contemporary of Sophocles. Antipa^ 
ter of Tarsus, too, a little before his death, recol- 
lected the several advantages of his life, not forget- 
ting even his successful voyage to Athens. In set- 
tling his accounts w)th Fortune, he carefully entered 
every agreeable circumstance in that excellent book 
of the mind, his memory. How much wiser, how 
much happier than those, who, forgetful of every 
blessing they have received, hang on the vain and 
deceitful hand of hope, and while they are idly 
graspiujfi; at future acquisitions, neglect the epjoy- 
ment of the present ! though the future gifts of for- 
tune are not in their power, and though their present 
possessions are not in the power of fortune, they 
kiok up to the former and neglect the latter. Their 
punishment, however, is not less just than it is 
certain. Before philosophy and the cultivation of 
reason have laid a proper foundation for the manage^ 
ment of wealth and power^ they pursue them with 
that avidity, which must for ever harass an undisci- 
plined mind. 

Marius died on the seventeenth day of his seventh 
consulship. His death was productive of the greatest 
joy in Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as an 
event that freed them from the worst of tyrannies. 
It was not long, however, before they found that 
they had changed an old and feeble tyrant, for one 
who had youth and vigour to carry his cruelties into 
execution. Such they found the son of Marius, 
whose sanguinary spirit showed itself in the destruc- 
tion of numbers of the nobility. His martial intrepi- 
dity and ferocious behaviour at first procured him the 
title of the son of Mars, but his conduct afterwards 
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deoominated him the ^on of Yenus; When he was 
besieged in Preneste, and had tried every little artifice 
to escape^ he put an end to his life^ that he might not 
fallinfo ihe hands of Sylla. ' 



LYSANDER- 

Among the sat^red deposits of the • Acanthians at 
D^phi^ one has this inscription, Brasjedas and -rtE 
AcAN'THii *rdOK THts viioM tHE ATHENIANS *. -Hencc 
many are of opilniori, that the marble statue, Which 
stands in ttvei chapel rf that nation, jiiieft by tlie door, 
i& the statue df ©i^asidsls. Bht in feet it is Lysander-s, 
Whom it perifeiitly rfepresfentswith M^ hair at ftiU 
growth t; dnd a> lehgth of 'biardVTbotti after the an- 
cient fashion. I'tis^riot true, indeed;' ^as some would 
have it) that while ttie Argfvesr ciit their hair in sor- 
irorw for the toss of *a great battlfej,'the Lacedaemo- 
nians begp,ii folet theirs grow iilf the joy of success. 
Nor' did tfifey first gfre into' this custom, when the 
Bacchiadfell fled from C6ririth to Lacedfiemon, and 
made a disagreeable appearance with their, shorn 

'"^'BittsSulas, Mrfi^n general' of the liabetkenidiihms, ptf siladed lite 
fttapLa of Aeaadns loiquit.the. A&d&uutiiikmt^ a^dito recehretfa^ 
Spi^ttana-ii^p tfaeir a<y» >,lh qoofequeoc^i^f jy^pKl^^ jwe4 with 
{hem in 9p;nsecratin^ certain Athenian spoils tp Apollo. The statue, 
therefore," probably was his, though Plutarch thiiiks otherwise. 

'/ ' ;Vid.ltocTO. h^.lF. 

< -^Wbjtti^ht not' Brasidas, w&6 was a LftcMaemoniim, ali4 a 
cQntei^f^TBTy of il^y^an^t, bft iwpiiBsert»4 wife long hair ini wfUm 
he? , ■ . • • .^..;, .; : . .... ..; . . , ^ ^ 

t irhis was the opinion of Herodotus, 'but perfectly groundless. 
' * I ^p ©acchiridSB had kept up an oliga.rc'hy ii CdTinth foi* Wi^ 
lsiitKbtbd.:y«afSy btit^ were at ksi! expM^d'b]^'€yp8elid>^^ mkAt 
M9wlffb<0hifie.iittster.th0ff. h ,^ /Sn^or^ Lv. 
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locks. But it 19 derived from the institutipn of I^yr 
curgus^ who is reported to have wd, that hng hair 
makes the handsome more hefmtiftU, and the ugfy^ nrn^ 
terrilde. 

Ari8tocIitiis*> the &ther of lijaaader^ is said not 
to have been of the royal Une> but to be de^fiended 
from the Ifaraclid^ by another &miiy. As for I^yr 
«ander^ he was bred up in poverty. No one con- 
formed more freely to the Spartan disc^iline than ha. 
He had a firm hearty above yielding to the charms 
of any pleasurct except that which results from the 
honour and success gaineid by great actions^ And 
it was no fault at Sparta for young niei^t to.be led by 
4hi0 sort of pledBure. There they chose to instil in- 
to theiar drildren an early pas^on for g}ory^ and teac^ 
them to be aiuch a£Eeoted by disgp^ce^ aa w:ellas elated 
by praise. And he that is not moved at these things 
is despised as a person of a mean soul^ unambitious of 
the improvements of virtue^ 

ThMi love of fiune^ Uien» anil jealousy of honour^ 
which evier influenced I^ander^ were imbibed in his 
ediacatioii; and consequreatly ns^ure is nQt to be 
blamed for them. But the atte^Ulon which he paid 
the greats in a manner that did not become a Spartan^ 
and that eaaiiiess with which . he bore the pride of 
power, whenever his own interest was con^erip^^ 
may be ascribed te his disposition. This; comjdais- 
ani^ hBwefer, is eonsiiAei^ed by some as no amail 
jtaort of polities: 

Aristotle somewhere dbfterves f j thatgreaitgeaiusos 
&k genemlly of a mekAch0ly twrn^ of which he gives 
instances in Sodrates, Plato^ and Heilpules; a^d }|e 
tells ua thiat Lysaiuler^ though notinliis.jKMiUi^yet liv 
his agje waainclined to it;: But wMt is miostpHic^Iiar 
ill hiis: cham^ter is> thc^. thi»«i^ 1^ bore povecty ^I 
t|iniself> asidiwds never eith^ conquered <Hr coi^r^^* 

' , ^ ^ PitkwiiKiias^«(U6)i^«i yiristacritus. . 

-J- Problem, sect. 30. • , 

VOL. 111. P 
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cd by money, yet he fillecl Sparta with it, and with 
the love of it too, and robbed her of the glory she had 
of despising richeut For, after the Athenian war, 
he brought in a great quantity of gold and silver, but 
reserved no part of it for himself. And wlien Diony- 
sius the tyrant sent bis daughters some rich Sicilian 
garments, he refused them, alleHng, *' He was afraid 
those fine clothes would make them look more 
homely." Being sent, however, soon after, ambassa- 
dor to Dionysius, the tyrant offered him two vests, 
that he might take one of them for his daughter; 
upon which, he said, '^ His daughter knew better 
how to choos^ than he,'* and so took them both. 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn ^ut to a 
great length, the Athenians, after their overthrow in 
Sicily, saw their fleets . driven out of Ae sea» and 
themselves upon the verge of ruin. But Aldbtades, 
<m his return from banishment, apjdied himself to re- 
medy this evil, and soon made such. a. change, diat 
the Ath^ans were once moreei^iiai in n«v€d conflicts 
to the Lacedc&monians. Her^pon the Lacedasmo- 
mans began to be afraid iti their turn, and resolved 
to prosecute the war with double diUgence ; and as 
they saw it required an able general, as well as great 
preparations, they gave the command at sea to Ly- 
sander*. 

When he cume to Ephesus, he ioxind that eity well 
inclined to the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition 
as to its internal policy, and in danger of falling into 
the bitrbarous manners of the Persians ; because it 
vvas near Lydia, and the king's lieutenants often 
Ttsited it. Lysand^r, therefore, having fixed his 
quarters there, ordered all his store-ships to be brought 
into their harbour, and built a dock for his galleys. 
By these means he filled their port with merchants, 
their market with business^ and their houisesand shops 

^ In the first year of the ninety-ei^hth olympiad, four hundred and 
•ix years before Christ* 
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with money. So that, from time and ftom his ser- 
vices, Ephesus began to conceive hopes of that great: 
ness and splendour in which it now flourishes* ' 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the kind's mn, 
was arrived at Sardis3 he went thither to cpnter witliL 
him, and to acquaint him with the treachery of Tisa- 
phernes. That viceroy had an order to, assist thf 
Lacedaemonians> >and to destroy the naval force of 
the Athenians; but, by reason of his partiality .tp 
Alcibiades, he acted with no vigour^ and sent mc\jL 
poor sup^es,, that, the fleet ytras ^most Fuin^d. Cy^ 
rus was very glad to find this charge against T\$9^ 
phernes^ knowing him to be a man of bad ch^unacter 
in general, and an enemy to him in particulars^ By 
this and the rest of his conversation, but most of all 
by the respect and attention which he paid him> Ly- 
sander recommended himself to the young princ4> 
and engaged him to prosecute the war. When the 
Lacedflemoman was going to take his* leave, Cypus 
desired, him, at an entertainment provided on tiiat 
occasion, not to refuse the marks of his regard, but 
to a^ sohie favour of him- "As you are so very 
kind to me/' said Lysander, '^ I beg you would add 
an obolus to the seamen's pay, so that instead of three 
obali a day, they may have four/* Cyrus, charmi^d 
with this generous answer, made him a present of ten 
thousand pieces of goldt. . Lysander employed the 
money to increase the wages of his. men, and by this 
encouragement in a short time almost emptied the 
enemy -s shipis. For grelit numbers came over to him, 
when ttrey knew they should have better pay ; aqd 
those who remained became indolent and mutinous, 
and gave their officers continual trouble. But though 
Lysander had thus drained and weakened his adver- 
saries, he was afraid to risk a naval engagement; 
knowing Alcibiades; npt only to be a commander of 
extraordinary abilities, but to have the advantage in 

*D«rici. 

p2 
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liwnber of sbips^ as well as to have been successful in 
all the battles he had fought, whether by sea or laud. 
However; when Alcibiades was gone from Samos 
tb Pbocasa, and had left the command of the fleet to 
his pilot Antiochus, the pilot, to insult Lysander, and 
Hhow his^ own bravery, sailed to the harbour ctf 
Ephesns with two galleys only, where he hailed the 
Lacedsemonian fleet with a great deal of noise and 
'laughter, and passed by in the most insolent manner 
iinaginable. Lysander, resenting the affront, got a 
few of his ships under sail, and gave chase. But 
virhen he saw the Athenians come to support Anti- 
ocbtt&, he called up more of his galleys, and at last 
the alction became general. Lysander gained the 
^victory, took fifteen ghips, and erected a trojrfiy. 
'Hereupon tM people of Athens, incensed at Ak»- 
biades, t^ook the command from him ; and, as he 
'ifound himself slighted and censured by the army at 
^amos too, he quitted it, and withdrew toChersonesus. 
-^This battle, though not considerable in itself, was 
ftiiade so by the misfortunes of Alcibiades. ^ 

Lysander now invited to Ephesus the boldest and 
' most enterprising inhabitants of the Greek cities in 
A^ia, and sowed among' them the seeds of those ari^- 
^ tocratical forms of government which afterwards took 
' place. He encouraged Uiem to enter into associa- 
' tions, and to turn their thoughts to politics, upon 
^ promise that when Athens was once subdued, the 
popular government in their cities to& should be dis- 
; ^solved, and the administration vested in them. His 
''actions gave them a ccmfidence in his promise. For 
' those who were already attached to him by friend- 
ship or the rights of hospitality, he advanced to the 
highest honours and employments; not scrupling to 
jf>rn[ with them in any act of fmud or oppression, to 
satisfy their avarice and ambitibn. So that evei^ one 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with Lysander; to 
him they paid their court ; they fixed their hearts 
upon him ; persuaded that nothing was tod great for 
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them to expect, while he hftd the mamgemeat of 
afiairs. Hence it was, that from the first they, looked 
with an ill eyit on CaJlicratida8>; who succeeded lum 
in the command of the Beet : and though they aftert- 
wards found him the best and mOAt upright of kneik^ 
they were not satisfied tvith his conduoti whiofa thr^ 
thought had too much of the Doric* phiinness aji4 
sdni^erity. It is true, they admired the virtue of 
Galticralidas, as they would the beauty of some hero- s 
statue; but they wanted the countenance^ the in^ 
^'dulgence^ and support they had experienced in Ly- 
Sander, insbmuch that when he left them^ they were 
quite dejected, and meked into tears. 

Indeed he took every method he could think of tn 
strengthen their aversion to Callicratidas. He even 
sent baok^ to Sardis the i^emainder of the money 
which Cyrus had given him for the supply of the 
fleet, and bade his successor gcr and abk for it^ as he 
had done, or Contrive soale other means for the' 
niaiutenante of his forces* And when he was i^it 
the p<^nt of sailing, be made this dedaraition^, '^ J 
deliver to ybu a fleet that is mistress of the seas.^ 
Callicratidas, willii^ to show the insokdceand ^ahity 
of his boasti said, ^' Why do ifot you thea take Saitios 
on the left, bod sail raund. ta Miletusj «nd deliveir (he 
fleet to toe ^there ? for we »eed not betafraid of . passr 
ing by oMt enemies in that . isla^dy if we we masters 
of th(^ s^s^f' Lysander made only this tfupeimciti 
answer, '^ You have the command of the.shtps> aM 
not I '/* and immediately set sail for Pe^poanesytis. 
/. Ciailietatidas was left in great diffieultie$;> Pdri he 
had not brought idoney from home with bim, viler did 
he choose to* raise contributions from the Moitiei 
^hichwere already distressed* The, ^iily we^y Jei^ 
th«refore^ was to« gb, as Lyswader had dimeilanbd jMg 
H of . the king's lieuterlanti^. And no one wits slort 

^ Bacier refets thid to ^<» 0^i4ft^ rmtsk. 1^ Htd ViMt' laaiAnhh 
hsd a sbiplicity ia tbeia, as itefl m 6m rnunv. . ' * . /< I :ji ( «/ 
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unfit for su<:h an office^ than a man of his free and 
great spirit^ who thought any loss that Grecians 
migbt «iustain from Grecians, preferable to an abject 
attendance at the doors of barbarians^ who had in* 
deed k great deal of gold, but nothing else to boast of. 
Necessity, however, forced him into Lydia; where' 
he went directly to the palace of jCyrus, and bade the 
porters tell him, that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral^ 
desired to speak with him; '^ Stranger," said one of 
the fellows, '^ Cyrus is not at leisure; he is drinking*." 
^^ 'Tis very well," said Callicratidas, with great sim- 
plicity, ''I will wait here till he has done." But 
when he found that these people considered him as a 
rustic, and only laughed at him, he went away. He 
came a second time, and could not gain admittance. 
And now he could bear it no longer, but returned to 
JEphesus^ venting execrations against those who first 
cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be in* 
solent on account of their wealth. At the «ame time 
he protested, that as soon as he was got back to Sparta^ 
he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the 
Grecians among themselves> and to mak^ them for- 
midable to the barbarians, instead of their poorly 
petitioning those people for assistance against each 
other, mit (his Gallicratidas, who had sentiments 
so worthy of aSpartan, and who,- in point of justice, 
magnanimity, and valour, was equal to the best of 
the Greeks, Ml soon after in a sea fight at Arginusse, 
where he lost the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the 
cdinfederates sent an embassy to Sparta, to desire 
that the command of the navy might be restored to 
liysander, promising to support the cause with much 
greater vigour, if he had the direction of it Gyrus, 
too^ made the same requisition. But as the law for* 
bade the same person to be chosen admiral twice, and 
yet the Lacedaemonians were willing to oblige their 
.allies^ they vested a nominal command in one Aracus, 
while Lysander, who was called lieutenant, had the 



poweix His arrival was very agreeable to those who 
had, or wanted to have^ tlie chief authority ia , the 
Asiatic cities : for be had long given them hopes, that 
the democrsicy would be abolished, and the govern- 
ment devdve entirely upon them. 

As for those who loved an open and genenous pro- 
ceeding, when they compared Lysander and GaUicra- 
tidas, the former appeared only a man of craft and 
subtlety, who directed his operations by a set of artful 
expedients, and measured the value of justice by the 
advantage it brought; who, in short, thought interedt 
the thing of superior excellence, and that nature had 
made no difference between truth and fakebood, but 
either was recommended by its use. When he wials 
told, it did not become the descendants of Hercules 
4o adopt such artful expedients, be tutrn^d it off wi4JI 
a jest, and said, '' Where the lion's skin fails shoi^ 
it must be eked out with the fox's/' 

There was a remarkable instance of this subtlety 
in his behaviour at Miletus. His friends and others 
with whom he had connexions there, who had^j[)ro<^ 
mised to abolish the popular government^ and tO: drive 
iQut all that favoured it, had dianged their minds^ aad 
roconciied themselves to their adversaries. In piublic 
bepitriiended to.r^oiee at the event, and ito cement 
the union ; but in private he loaded tiiem. wUh }rer 
proaches, and excited theoa. to attack the comm6ns. 
However, when he knew the tumalt was ^begun, lie 
entered the city in haste, and rimning up to th<^ 
leaders of the sedition, gave them a severe i^primandy 
and threatened to punish them m an exemplary 
manner. At the same time, be deair^ed the people t^ 
.be perfectly easy, and to fear no farther disturb^noe 
while he was there. In all which he acted only like 
a.n artful dissembler, to hinder the heads of the pie- 
l>eian party from quitting the city, and to make sure 
•of their being put to the sword thiejre. Accordingly 
there was not a imn that trusted to his honour, ^|lo 
jiid not lose his life. 
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There is a sfliying^ too, of Lyskndcr's, recorded foy 
Androdides, whidi shows the litde reganl he had 
for oaths : ** Children/' he said, ^* were to be cheated 
¥rith cockalls, and men with oaths/' In tiiis he fol- 
lowed the example of Polycrates >of SamrM ; thougii 
k tA became a g^enerat of an army to imitate a tyrant, 
and was unworthy of a Lacedsmonian to hold the 
^ods in a more contemptible light than even his 
enemies. For he who, overreaches by a felse oath, 
declares that he fears his enemy, but despises his 
£bd. 

Cyrus^ having sent for Lysander to Sardis, jMre* 
•entad him with great snms, and promised more. 
Nay, to show how high he was in his favour, he went 
«H» far as to assure him, that, if his father would give 
bim nodiing, he would supply him out of his own 
Sottnne; and if every thing else failed, he would 
melt down the very throne oh which he sat when he 
iwlmiiiistered justice,/ and which was all of massy 
'gold and silver. And when he went to attend his 
flitfaer in Media, he assigned him the trilnite of the 
tewns, and put'the care of his whole ptovince in his 
hands. At parting he embra.(%d, and entreated him 
not to engage the Athenians at sea before his return, 
iMsause he intended to bring with him a grant fleet 
mt of Phomicia and Gilicia!: 

After th0 departure of ttee prince, Lysander did not 
tlloose to fight the enemy, who were not inferior to 
film in forct, nor yet to lie idle with such a number 
4bt ships, and therefore he cruised about and reduced 
IfORie ii^ttds. ^gina and Salamis he pillaged ; and 
from thence sailed to Attica, where he waited on 
Agis, who was come down from Decelea to the coast, 
to show his land forces what a powerful navy there 
#aa, which gave them the command of the seas in a 
manner they could not have expected. Lysander, 
however, seeing the Athenians in chase of him, steei^ 
ed another way oack through the islands to Asia. As 
he found the Hellespont unguarded, he attacked 



Lampsatiuf by fiea, while- Tbomx made, an asBauIt 
upon it by kmii ; in eonwquence of which'. the city 
was taken^ an4 the plun4er given to the troops^. In 
the mean tiiae the Athenian fleets wUch consisted of 
ail hundred and twenty shipsi had advanced to Eleup, 
a city in tkfi Chersonesufi. Tber^ gating intelligence 
that I^aiapsacug was lost^ they wiled immediately to 
Stestos; where they took in provisions^ BXkd then pro* 
ceeded to ^gos Potamos. They were now just op- 
posit^ (he enemy, who still lay at anchor near Lamp^ 
sacus. The Athenians were under the command of 
several oflBioers> among whom Pbilocles was one; the 
same who persuaded the people to make a decree 
that the prisoners of war should have their right 
tliumbs cut off^ that they might be disabled from \ 
faaodling a pike^ but still be serviceable at the oar.. 

For the present they all went to rest, in hopes of 
coming to an action next day. But Lysander had 
another design: He commanded the seamen and 
pilots to go on boards a^, if he intended to fight ajt 
break of day. These were to wait in silence for 
orders^ the knd forces were to form on the shore, ^ 
luad watch the signal. At sunrise the Athenians 
drew up in a line (tirectly before the Lacedasmoniani^ 
and gave the chaUetige« Lysander^ though he had 
manned his ships ovt^ nighty and stood lacing the 
enemy, 4id not accept of it. On the contrai^y^ he 
Bent orders by his pinnaces to those ships that were 
in the van t)ot to stir^ but to keep the line without 
making the least motion. ' In the evening, when the 
Athenians retired^ he would, not suffer one man to 
land* till two or three galleys wbieh be had sent to 
}o<^ out^ returned with an accQunt that the enemy 
Nmn> ^disembarked. Neai:t m(»rning diey ranged 
th#mseives in the same maaner^ and the like was 
practibsed a day or two longer^ . This made the 
Athenians very confident ; they considered their ad- 
irersanea a» m daatardly set. of men, who durst n^ 
quit their atatitioti. 
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Meanwhile Alcibiades^ who lived in a castle df his 
own in the Chersonesuft, rode to the Athenian camp, 
and represented to the generala two material errors 
they had committed. The first was^ that they bad 
stationed their ships near a dangerous and naked 
shore: the other, that they were so farfroni'Sestps> 
from whence they were forced to fetch all their pro- 
visions. He told them, it was their business to sail to 
the port of Sestos without loss of time ; where they 
Would be at a greater distance from the enemy^ who 
Were watching their opportunity with an army com- 
manded by one man, and so well disciplined, that 
they would execute his orders upon the least signal. 
These were the lessons he gave them, but they did 
mot regard him. Nay, Tydeus said with an air of 
contempt, ^^You are not general now, but we." 
Alcibiades even suspected some treachet'y, and there- 
fore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had ofiered 
battle, they returned, as usual, in a careless and dis- 
dainful manner. Upon this, Lysander detached some 
galleys to observe them ; and ordered the officers, as 
soon as they saw the Athenians landed, to sail bdck as 
last as possible; and when they were come hilf way> 
to lift up. a brazen shield at the head of each ship^ as 
a signed for him to advance. He then sailed through 
alt the line, and gave instructions to the captains and 
pilots to have all their men in good order, as well 
mariners as soldiers; and, when the signal was given, 
to push forward with the utmost vigour against the 
^nemy. As soon, therefore, as the i^ignal appeared^ 
the trumpet sounded in the admiral galley, the ships 
began to move on, and the land forces hastened 
along the shore to seize the promontory. The spac^ 
between the two continents in that place is fifteen fur* 
kmgs^ which was soon overshot by tlie>diligence and 
spirits of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, 
was the first that descried them from land, and 
hastened to get his men on board. Sensible 6f . the 
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impending danger, some he commanded^ some he 
entreated, land others he forced into the ships. But 
all his endeavours were in vain. His men> not in the 
least expecting a surprise, were dispersTed up and 
down, some in the market-place, some in the fields; 
aome were asleep in their tents, and some preparing 
their dinner. All this was owing to the inexperience 
of their commanders, which had made them quite 
regardless of what might happen. The shouts and 
the noise of the enemy rushing on to the attack were 
iiow heard, when CJonon fled with eight ships, and 
escaped to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. The Pelo- 
ponn^sians fell upon the rest, took those that were 
empty, and disabled the others, as the Athenians 
were embarking. Their soldiers, coming unarmed 
and in a straggling manner to defend the ships, pe*^ 
rished in the attempt, and those that fled were slain 
by that part of the enemy which had landed. Ly- 
Sander took three thousand prisoners, and seized the 
whole fleet, except the sacred galley called Peralus^ 
and those that escaped with Conon. When he had 
fiistened the* captive galleys to his own, and plunder* 
ed the camp, he returned to Lampsacus, accompanied 
with the flutes and songs of triuionph. This grieat 
action cost him but little blood; in one hour he put 
an end to a long and tedious war ^, which had been 
diversified bj^ond all others by an incredible variety 
of events. This crud war, which had occasioned so 
many brttles, appeared in isuch difi*ereht forms, pro- 
duced such vicissitudes of fortune, and dertroySed 
more generals tfaah all the wars of Greece put to^ 
gether, was terminated by the conduct aitd capacity 
of one man. Some therefore esteemed it the effect 
of a divine interposition. There were those who 
said, that the stars of Castor and Pollux appeared on 
each side the helni of Lysander^s ship, when he first 
set out against the Athenians. Others thought that 

* This war had lasted twentyHEieyeii years. 
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a stone wbicb^ according to the common opinion^ fell 
from heaven, was an omen of this overthrow. It fell 
at MgOB Potamos, and was of a prodigious size. The 
people of the Chersonesus bold it in great veneration, 
and show it to this day*. It is said that Anaxagorad 
had foretold, that one of those bodies which are fixed 
to the vault of heaven would one day be ioosened by 
some shock or convulsion of the whole machine, and 
fidl to the earth. For he taught that the stars are 
Bot now in the places where they were origiaaliy 
.formed; tiiat being of a stony sabntance and heavy, 
the light they give is caused only by the refieetion 
and refrtuction of the ether ; and that they are carried 
along, and ktpt in their orbits, by the rapid motion 
of the heavens, which from the beginning, when the 
cold ponderous bodies were separated from the rest^ 
hindered them from fiadling. 

- But there is another and more probable o{Hnion> 
which holds, that falling stars are not emanations or 
detached parts of the elementary fire, that go^ out the 
moment they are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air 
bursting out from some compression, and taking fire 
in the. upper region ; but that they are really heaven «* 
ly bodies, which, from Home relaxation ef the rapidity 
ef their motion^ or by sonie inregUlur concussion, are 
loosened, and fiedl, not so muck upon the habitable 
part of thd globe, aadnto the te^n^ whitH is the test* 
son that their sub^tGLnce is se}d<>m seen. 

DajnBuobnst» however^ in his t^ipitise tdMetimg 
Migitoy cdwfen^ the oplnien of Anaxagoras. He , 
relatesj ttwt fdr seventy ^five day«. together, before 
that «tme fidl; ^tUere wad seei^ itv the teavens a large 

* TMs ttttofy waii'gai^ (lie nin^ty^bhirl 

tlyn^kUi, f>iitf handb^^flttd'tilM^ 3^ri<lHtf4bt^tlttUrtlii>f CtMiit 
And it U fretendedi tMt JriMis«gf»»a> btid dslivelred his iprtclibtiss 
tixty-two yeavs beforis th^ battle. PjuDf. xi, 58. 

-{- Not Damachus, but Diamacbiis of Flataea, a Very fabulous 
writer, and ignorant of the mathematicfl : in which, as weD as his- 
tory, he preteaded to great knewled^. Strai. V^. i. 
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body of 6te, like an inflamed cbud, not fixed to one 
place^ but carried this way and that with a broken 
and irregular motion ; dnd that by ite violent agi- 
tation several fiery fragments were forcied from it^ 
which were impelled in various directions, and dart- 
ed with the celerity and brightness of so many &liing 
jstars* After Ums body wias fallen in the Cher sbnesu% 
afiid the inhabitants^ recovered from their terror^ as- 
semhled to see it^ they could find no infldipmable 
matter^ or the least sign oi fire^ but a real stone^ 
which^ though large, waa noHiing to the size of that 
fi^y globe they had seen in the sky^ but appeared 
<>nly as a bit crumbled from it. It is plain that 
Damachus muet have very indulgent readers, if this 
account of his gains credit If it is a true one^ it 
absolutely refutes those who say^ that tiiis stone was 
nothing but a rock rent by a tempest from the top of 
a mountain^ which^ after being borne for some time 
in the air by a whirlwind, setUed in the first place 
where the violence of that abated. Perhaps at last, 
this phenomoaiOfi^ which continued so manyt days, 
was a real globe of fire ; and when that globe came 
to disperse and draw towards extinction, it might 
cause such a change in the air^ and produpe such a 
violent whirlwind, as tore the stone from its native 
bed^ and dashed it on the plain. But these are dis- 
cussions that belcMig to writings of another nature. 

WhiMi the three thousand Athenian prisoners were 
conidemned by the council to die^ Lysander called 
Philocles^ one of the generals, aod aakdl him ndut 
punishment he thought he deserved, who had given 
his dtisens such cruel advice with respect to. thie 
Greeks. Plulocles^ undismayed by his misfortunes, 
made answer, " Do not start a question, where there 
IB no judge to decide it; but now you> ace a con- 
queror, proceed as you would have been^proooedad 
with, had you been conquered." After this he 
bathed, and dressed himself in a rich robe, and then 
led his countrymen to execution, being the first. 
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according to Th^ophrastus, who offered his neck to 
the axe. 

Lysander next visited the maritime town8> and 
ordered all the Athenians he founds upon pain of 
death to repair to Athens. His design was, that the 
.crowds he drove into the city might soon occasion 
a famine, and so prevent the trouble of a long siege, 
which most have been the case, if provisions had 
been plentiful. Whei'ever he came, he abolished 
the democratic, and other forms of government, and 
set up a Lacedaemonian governor, called Harmostes, 
assisted by ten Archons, who were to be drawn from 
the societies he established. These changes he made 
as he sailed about at his leisure, not only in the ene- 
my's cities, but in those of his allies, and by this 
means in a manner engrossed to himself the princi- 
pality of all Greece. For in appointing governors 
he had no regard to family or opulence, but chose 
them from among his own friends or out of the bro- 
therhoods he had erected, and invested them with full 
power of life and death. He even assisted in person 
at executions, and drove out all that opposed his 
friends and favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks 
a very indifferent specimen . of the Lacedaemontan 
government. Therefore, Theopompus*, the comic 
writer, was under a great mistake, when he com- 
pared the Lacedaemonians to vintners, who at first 
gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after- 
wards dashed the wine with vinegar. The draught 
from the beginning was disagreeable and bitter ; for 
Lysander not only took the administration out of the 
hands of the people, but composed his oligarchies 
of the boldest and most factious of the citizens. 

When he had despatched this business, which did 
not take up any long time, he sent mei^engers to 
Lacedaemon, with an account that he was returning 

"^ Muretns shows, from a passage in Theodorus Metocliites, that 
we should read here Theopompus the historian, instead of T^ieo- 
pompus the cofHic writer. 
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v/Uh two hundred ^hips. He went, however, to At- 
tica, where he joined the kings Agis and Pausanias, 
in expectation of the immediate surrender of Athens. 
But finding that the Athenians made a vigorous 
defence, he crossed oyer again to Asia. There he 
made the same alteration in the'government of cities, 
and set up his decemvirate, after having; sacrificed in 
each city a number of people, and forced others to 
quit their country. As^ for the Samians^, he expelled 
them all, and delivered their towns to the persons 
whom they had banished. And when he had taken 
Sestos out of the hands of the Athenians, he drove 
out the Sestians too, and divided both the city and 
territory among his pilots and boatswains. This was 
the first step of his which the Lacedaemonians disap* 
proved: they annulled what he had done, and restored 
the Sestians to their country. But in other respects 
the Grecians were well satisfied with Lysander's con- 
duct. They saw with pleasure the ^ginetae recover- 
ing their city, of which they had long been dispos- 
sessed, and the Mefians and Scionasans re*established 
by him, while the Atlienians were drivien out, and 
gave up their claims. : ^ 

By this time^ he was informed that Athens was 
greatly distressed with famine; upon which he sailed 
to the Piraeus, and obliged the city to surrender at 
discretion. The Lacedaemonians say, that Lysander 
wrote an account of it to the ephori in these. words, 
"Athens is taken;" to which they returned this 
answer, "If it is taken, that is sufficient."' But this 
was only an invention to make the matter look more 
plausible. The real decree of the ^hori ran thus : 
"The Lacedaemonians have come to these resolutions : 
You shall pull down the Piraeus and the long walls ; 
quit all the cities you are poi^sessed of, and keep 

"^ These Uiings did not happen in the order they are here related. 
Samos was not taken till a considerable time after the long walls of 
Athens were demolished. Zbnoph. Hellen. ii. 
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within the bounds of Attica. On these conditions 
you shall have peace, provided you pay what is rea^ 
sonable, and restore the exiles*. As for the number 
of ships you are to keep^ you must comply with the 
orders we shall give you/' 

The Atfaeaians submitted to ibis decree^ upon the 
advice of Theramenes, the son of Anconf . On this 
occasion^ we are told, Cleomenes^ one of the young 
orators^ thus addressed him : '^ Dare you go contrary 
to the sentiments of Tbemistocles^ by delivering up 
those walls to the Lacedsemonians, which he built in 
defiance of them?" Theramenes an^wered^ " Young 
man, I do not in the least counteract the intention of 
Themistocles; for he built the walls fwr the preser- 
vation of the citiBcn^ and we for tihe same purpose 
demolish them. If vmUs ofnly could make a dty bappy 
and secure^ Sparta^ which has none^ would be Uie 
^mbappiest in tlie virocld." 

Aftei^ Lysander had taken from the Alheiiians all 
their ships except tweOve^ and tiberr fortifications were 
delivered up to him, he entered ifteir eity 4m the six- 
teenth of the month Mtihydiion (April) ; the very 
day they had overthrown the barbarians in the naval 
%ht at Salamis. He pisifienliy set himself to change 
their focm of govemmeiil»:. and findingtliat the peo^e 
resented his pi^oposal> fie hfM them, '' That they had 
violated the terms of their cfl|iitolaiii(m ; for dieir waDs 
were still sfaanding, aftar the time fixed for the demo- 
iahing of them was passed; andthat^ since they had 
broken, the first articles; tbey must expeot new ones 
from the council.'^ Some: say^ he really did propose^ 
Id Ibe.GouirGil of the sdliegr^ to redaocelUe Athenians to 
davery; and that Eiianthm, a Tbeban officer^ gave 

. ^ The ]^edei]|o«i«B8 Vjoegv^ ObH if Ae Aibeman exiles yr^rtw- 
idored, they would be friends and partisans of theirs ; and if they 
wece 2u4 lestored^ ihe^ should hay« a pr«|toitt^ fiur distresBing the 
Atfaeaiang wheaifaey pkasedt 

-}• Or AgnoD. 
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it as his opinion^ that the city should be levelled with 
the ground, and the spot on which it stood turned 16 
pasturage. 

Afterwards, however, wh^n the general officers met 
at an entertainment, a musician of Phocis happened 
to begin a chorus in the Electtti of Euripides, the first 
lines of which are these 

Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides, 
Thy straw-crown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company wer^ greatly moyed at this inci- 
dent, and could not help reflecting, how barbarous a 
thing it would be to raze that noble city, which had 
produced so many great and illustrious men. Lysan^ 
der, however, finding the Athenians entirely in his 
^ower, collected the musicians in the citjgjand having 
joined to them the band belonging to the camp^ pulle4 
down the walls, and burned the ships, to the sound of 
their instruments ; while the confederates, crowned 
with flowers, danced, and hailed the day as the firi^t 
of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the 6)rm of 
their government, appointing thirty archons in the 
city, and ten in the Piraeus, and plaeing a garrison in 
the citadel, the command of which he gave to a Spar- 
tan, named Callibius. This Callibius, on some occar 
sion or other, lifted up his staff to strike Autplycus, a 
wresder whom Xenophqn has mentioned in his Sj^m^ 
posiacs; iipon which Autolycus seized him by the 
legs, and threw hjip upon the ground. Lysander, in^ 
stead of resetting thi^, told Callibius, by way of re* 
primand^ '' He If new not they were freemen, whom he 
nad to govern." The thirty tyrants, however, in com*- 
plaisance to Callibius, soon after put Autolycus to 
death. 

Lysander*, when he had settled these affairs, 
sailed to Thrace f. As for the money that remained 

^ Xehophon says, he went now against Samos. 
^ Plutarch should have mentioned in this place the Conquest of 
the idc of Thasos, and in what a cruel manner Lysander, coptrar/ 
VOli. HI. q 
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in his coffers, the crowns and other presents, which 
were many and very considerable, as may well be 
imagined, since his power was so extensive, and he 
was in a mahner master of all Greece, he sent them 
to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, who had the chief com- 
mand in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, opened the 
bags at the bottom, and took a considerable sum out 
of each, and then sewed them up again ; but he was 
not aware that in every bag there was a note which 
gave account of the sum it contained. ' As soon as he 
arrived at Sparta, he hid the money he had taken out, 
under the tiles of his house, and then delivered the 
bags to the ephori, with the seals entire. They 
opened them, and counted the money, but found that 
the sums differed from the bills. At this they were 
not a little embarrassed, till a servant of Gylippus told 
them enigmatically, ^Va great number of owls roo$ted 
in the Ceramicus *." Most of the coin then bore the 
impression of an owl, in respect to the Athenians. 

Gylippus, having sullied bis former great and glo- 
rious actions by so base and unworthy a deed, quitted 
Lacedeemon. On this occasioiv, in particular, the 
wisest among the Spartans observed the influence of 
money, which could corrupt not only the meanest, 
but the most respectable citizens, ^pd therefore were 
very warm in their reflections upon Lysander for in- 
troducing it. They insisted, too, that the ephori 
should send out all the silver and gold, as evib de- 
structive in the proportion they were alluring. 

In pursuance of this, a council was calldl, and a 
decree proposed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus 
writes, or, according to Ephorus, by Phlogidas, 

to his fiolemn proiqise, miuBsapred sucli of the inhabitants as had been 
in the interest of Athens. This is related by Polysenus. But as 
Plntaiech tells us ailterwards that he beliayed in this manner to the 
Milesians, perhaps the story is the same, and there may be a mistake 
. only in the names. 

* Ceramicus was the name of a place in Athens. If likewise 
signifies the tiling of a house. 
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'' That no coin, whether of gold or silver, should Be 
admitted into Sparta, but that they should use the 
money that had long; obtained/' This money was of 
iron, dipped in vinegar, while it was red hot, to make 
it brittle and unmalleable, so that it might not be ap- 
plied to any other use. Besides, it was heavy, and, 
difficult of carriage, and a great quantity of it was 
but of little value. Perhaps all the ancient money 
was of this kind, and consisted either of pieces of 
iron or brass, which from their form were called obe^ 
lisd; whence we have still a quantity of small money 
called ohoU^ six of which make a drachma or handful, 
that being as much as the hand can contain. 

The motion for sending out the money was op- 
posed by Lysander's party, and they procured a de- 
cree, that it should be considered as the public trea- 
sure, and that it should be a capital crime to convert 
any of it to private useis, as if Lycurgus had been 
afraid of the money, and not of the avarice it pro- 
duces. And avarice was not so much prevented by 
forbidding the use of money in the occasions of pri- 
vate persons, as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
the public ; for that added dignity to it^ ttiie- atid ^6±^ 
cited strong desires for its acquisition. Indeed, it 
was not to be imagined, that while it was valued in 
public, it would be despised in private!, or- that wb^ 
they. found so advantisgeoiis to tbet state; should bfi 
looked upon of no concern to themselves. On the 
contrary, it is pkin, that customs depencHng upon 
national institutions much sooner affect the lives and 
manners of individuals, than the errors and vices of 
individuals corrupt a whole nation. For» wjbea the 
whole is distempered, the parts must be affected too ; 
but when the disorder subsists only in some parti- 
cular parts, it may be corrected and remedied by those 
that have not yet received the infection. So that these 
magistrates, while they set guards, I mean law and 
fear of punishment, at the doors of the citi2e!is> to 
hinder the entrance of money, did not keep their 

«2 
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minds untainted with the love of it; they rather in*' 
spired that love, by exhibiting wealth as a ^reat and 
admirable thing. But we have censured this conduct 
of theirs in another place. 

Lysander^ out of the spoils he had taken, erected at 
Delphi his own statue, and those pf his officers, in 
brass : he also dedicated in gold the stars of Castor 
and Pollux, which disappeared* before the battle of 
Leuctra. The galley made of gold and ivory f , which 
Cyrus sent in congratulation of his victory, and which 
was two cubits long, was placed in the treasury of 
Brasidas and the Acanthians. Alexandrides of Del- 
phi writes J, that Lysander deposited there a talent of 
silver, fifty two nrnudy and eleven staters : but this is 
not agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we have 
from all historians. 

Though Lysander had now attained to greater 
power than any Grecian before him, yet the pride 
and loftiness of his heart exceeded it. For he was 
the first of the Grecians, according to Duris, to whom 
altars were erected by several cities, and sacrifices 
offered, as to a god§. To Lysander two hymns were 
iirst sung, one of which began thus — 

To the famed leader of the Grecian bandB, 
From Sparta's ample plains ! sing lo paean ! 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feast which they' 
had used to celebrate in honour of Juno, should be 

^ They were stolen. Plutarch mentions it as an omen of th« 
dreadful loss the Spartans were to suffer in that battle. 

-j-^ So Aristobulus, the Jewish prince, presented Pompey with a 
golden vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That 
vineyard was consecrated in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, as Uiis 
galley was at Delphi. 

. ]; lliis Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandrides, wrote an account of 
fbe offerings stolen from the temple at Delphi. 

§ What incense the meanness of human nature can t)ffer to one of 
their own species ! nay, to one who, having no regard to honour or 
virtue, scarce deserved ihe name of a man ! The Samians worshipped 
Jiim, as the Indians do the devil, that he might do them no more hurt ; 
that afUr one dreadful sacrifice to his cruelty, he might seek no more. 
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etilled the feast of Lysander. He always kept the 
Spartan poet ChxBrilus in his retinue*^ that he might 
be ready to add lustre to his actions by the power of 
verse. And when Antilochus had written some stan- 
zas in his praise, he was so delighted that he save 
him his hat fiill of silver. Antimachus of Colophon, 
and Niceratus of iEeraclea^ composed each a pane- 
gyric that bore his name^ and contested in form for 
the prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus^ at 
which Antimachus f was so much offended^ that he 
suppressed his poem. Plato, who was then very 
young, and a great admirer of Antimachus's poetry, 
addressed him while under this chagrin, and told him, 
by way of consolation, *' That the ignorant are suf- 
ferers by their ignorance, as the blind are by their 
want of sight/' Aristonous, the lyrist, who had six 
times won the prize at the Pythian games, to pay his 
court to Lysander, promised him, that if he was once 
more victorious, he would declare himself Lysan4er's 
retainer, or even his slave. 

Lysander* s ambition was a burden only to the 

freat, and to persons of equal mink with himself. 
!ut that arrogance and violence which grew into his 
temper albng with his ambition, from the flatteries 
with which he was besieged, had a more extensive iii- 
fluence.* He set no moderate bounds either to his 
favour or resentment. Governments, unlimited an.d 
unexamined, were the rewards of any friendship or 
hospitality he had experienced, and the sole punish- 
ment that could appease his anger was the death of 
his enemy : nor was there any way to escape. . 

^ There were three poets of tblfl warn, but their. wcMrk« are aQ 
lost The first, who was of Samos, sting the victory of the Athe- 
nians over Xerxes. He flourished about the seventy'^th olympiad. 
The second was this Ghoerilns of Sparta, who flourished about seventy 
years after the first The third was he who attended Alexander the 
Great, above seventy years after the time of Lysander's Choerilns. 

+ According to others, he viras of Glaros. He was reckoned next 
to Homer in heroic poetry. But some thought him too pompous and 
verbose. ' * 
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There yms an instance of this at Miletus. He was 
afraid that the leaders of the plebeian party there 
^ould 9ecure themselves by flight ; therefore, to draw 
them from their retreats, he took an oath, not to do 
any of them the least injury. They trusted him, and 
made their appearance ; but he immediately delivered 
them to the opposite party, and they were pat to 
deatb> to the number of eight hundred. , Infinite 
were the cruelties he exercised in every city, against 
those who were suspected of any inclination to popu- 
lar ,^Qvemment. For he not only consulted his own 
passions, and gratified his own revenge, but co-operat- 
ed, in this respect, with the resentments and avarice 
of all his friends. Hence it was, that the saying of 
££eocIes the Lacedaemonian was reckoned a good 
on©^ '^ That Greece could not bear two Lysanders," 
Theophrastus, indeed, tells us^ that Archistratus * had 
said the same thing of Alcibiades. But insolence^ 
.luxury^ apd vanity, were the mo^t disagreeable part 
of his character ; whereas Lysander's power was at- 
tep^^d lyith a cruelty and savagenessof manners, that 
rendei^d it insupportable. 

: ^her/^j.^were ,many complaints. against him, which 
the Xiacedaemonians paid no regard to. However, 
when ^JPharnabazus sent ambassadors to Sparta, to 
represent the injury he had received from the depre- 
I dations committed in his province, the ^hori were 
incensed, and put Thorax, one of his friends and col- 
leagues^ tp death, having found silver in his possession 
contrary to the late_law. They likewise ordered Ly- 
sander home by their scytale, the nature and use of 
which was this : Whenever the magistrates sent out 
an admiral or a general, they prepared two round 
pieces of wood vnth so much exactness, that they 
were perfectly equal both in length and thickness. 
One of these they kept themselves, the other was de- 
livered to the officer then employed. These pieces 

^ ' "^^ It should be read Archestratus. 
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of wood were called scytala. When, they had any 
secret and importatit orders to convey to him, they 
took a long narrow scroll of parchment, and rolled ft 
about their own staff, one fold close .to another, and 
then wrote their business on it. This done, they 
took off the scroll and sent it to the general. Alt 
soon as he received it, he applied it to his staff, which 
beinff just like tfiat of the magistrates, all the folds 
fell m with one another, exactly as they did at the 
writing : and though, before, the characters were so 
broken and disjointed, that nothing could be mtide of 
them, they how became plain and legible. The 
parchment, as well as the staff, is called scytale, as the 
thing measured bears the name of the measure. 

Lysander, who was then in the Hellespont, was 
much alarmed at the scytale, Phartiabazus being 
the person whose impeachment he most dreaded, he 
hastened to an interview with him, in hopes of being 
able to compose their differences. When they met, 
h^ 4^sired him to send another account to the magis- 
trate, signifying that he neither had nor made any 
^complaint. He was not aware (as the proverb has it) 
that '* He was plaj^inff the Cretan with a Cretan/' 
Pharnabazus promised to comply with his request, 
and lyrol'e a letter in his presence agreeable to his 
directions, but had contrived to have another by him 
to a quite contrary effect. When the letter was to be 
sealed, he palmed that upon him which he had writ- 
ten privately, and which exactly resembled it. Ly- 
sander, upon his arrival at Lacedsemon, went, ac- 
cording to custom, to the senate-hpuse, and delivered 
Phamabazus's letter to the magistrates ; assuring 
himsdif that the heaviest charge was removed. For 
h^ !knew that the Lacedasmonians paid a particular 
^titjei^tion to Pharnabazus, because, of all the king's 
lieutenQ.nts, he had done ttiem the greatest services in 
the war. When the qphori had read the letter, they 
showed it to Lysander. He now found to his cost 
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that "others have art besides Ulysses/* and in great 
confusion left the senate-l^ouse. 

A few days after^ he applied tio the magistrates, 
and told ttiem^ he was obhged to go to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon^ and o£fer the sacrifices he had vowed 
before.his battles. Some 8ay> that when he was be- 
aiegiuff the city of the Aphytaeans in Thrace^ Aliimo& 
actually appeared to him in a dream^ and ordered him 
to raise the siege i that He complied with that ordef^ 
and bade the Aphyteans sacrifice to Ammon; and 
for the same reason now hastened to pay his devo- 
tions to that deity in Libya. But it Was generally 
believed that he only used the deity as a pretext^ and 
that the true reason of his retiring was his fear of the 
ephari, and his aversion to subjection. He cbose 
rather to wander in foreign countries than to be con- 
trolled at home. His haughty spirit was like that of 
an horse, which has long ranged the pastures at liber- 
ty, and returns with reluctance to the stall, and to his 
former burden. As for the reason which Ephonis 
assj£^ns for this voyage, I shaH mention it by and by. 
With much difficulty he got leave of the epkori to 
depart, and took his voyage. While he was upon it, 
Uie kings considered that it was by means of the asso* 
ciations he had formed, that he held the cities in sub* 
jection, and was in effect master of all Greece. They 
resolved, therefore, to dr^y^ out his friends, and re- 
establish the popular governments^ This occasioned 
new commotions. First of al), the Athenians, from 
the castle of Phyle*, attacked the thirty tyrants, and 
defeated them. Immediately upon this, Lysander 
returned^ and persuaded the Lacedasmonians to sup- 
port the oligarchies, and to chastise the people; in 
consequence of which, they remitted an hundred 
talents to the tyrants, to, enable tHem to carry on the 
war, and appointed Lysander himself their general. 
But the envy with which the kings were actuated, and 

^, A castle above Athens^ strongly situated. Xenophon oftea 
n^tioiis it in the second book of his Grecian hiirtory. 
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their fear that he would take Athens a second timCs 
led them to determine, that one of them should attend 
the expedition. Accordingly Pausanias lAarched into 
Attica, in appearance to support the thirty tyitots 
against the people, biit in reality to put ah end to the 
war^ lest Lysaiider, by his interest m Athens, should 
become iilaster of it again. This he easily effected. 
By reconciling the Athenians among themselves, and 
composing the tumults, he clipped the wings of Ly- 
Sander's ambition. Yet, as the Athenians revolted 
soon after, Pausanias was blamed for taking the curb 
of the oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and 
letting them grow bold and insolent again. On the 
contrary, it added to the reputation of Lysander: he 
was now considered as a man who took not his 
measures either through favour or ostentation, but in 
ail his operations, how severe soever, kept a strict and 
steady eye upon the interests of Sparta^ 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expressions 
as well as actions, which confounded his adversaries. 
When the Argives had a dispute with him about 
their boundaries, and thought their plea better than 
that of the Lacedaemonians, he showed them his 
sword, and said, ^' He that is master of this can best 
plead about boundaries.** 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great 
freedom in a certain conversation, he said, " My 
friend, those words of thine should not cbme but 
from strong walls and bulwarks/' 

When the Boeotians hesitated upon some proposi- 
tions he mide them, he asked them, '* Whether he 
should trail or pusih his pikes amongst tiiem?!' 

The Corinthians having deserted the league, he 
advanced up to their walls, but the Lacedaemonians^ 
he found, wete very loth to begin the assault. A 
hare just then happening to start out of the trenches, 
he took occasion to say>. ^' Are not you ashamed to 
dread those enemies, who are so idle that the very 
hares sit ito quiet under their walls?" 
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When kin^ Agis paid &e last tribute to nature^ he 
left behind him a brother named Agesilaus^ and a re- 
,puted son named Leotychidas. Lysander^ who had 
regarded Affesilaus with an extraordinary affection^ 
persuaded him to lay claim to the crown^ as a genuine 
descendant of Hercules; whereas Jjeotychidas was 
suspected to be the son of Alcibiades^ and the fruit of 
a private commerce which he had with Timaea, the 
Ayife of Agis, during his exile in Sparta. Agis^ they 
>teU usy frpm his computation of the time^ concluded 
.that the child was not his, and therefore took no nqtice 
vf leotychidas^ but rather openly disavowed him 
though the whole course of his life. However, when 
be feu sick^ and was carried to Heraea*, he was pre- 
vailed upon by the entreaties of the youth himself 
and of his friends^ before he died, to declare before 
many witnesses that Leotychidas was his lawful son. 
At the same time, he desired all persons present to 
testify these his last words to the Lacedaemonians, 
and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favour of 
Leotychidas. As for Agesilaus^ he was a man of un- 
common merit, and supported besides by the interest 
of Lysander; but his affairs were near bein^ ruined 
by Diophites, a famous interpreter of orades^ who 
applied this prophecy to his lameness — 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a nudmed empire.-{- 
Thy boasted atreiigth impair ; for other woes 
Than thou behold'st await thee — ^bome away 
By the strong tide of war. 

j^ny believed this intei^retation, and were turning to 

^ Xenophon (l.ii.)tdls us that Agis fell sick at Hersea, a city of 
Aiicadia^ on his "way IhMtn Delphi^ attd Ihat he was earned to Sparta, 
aad died there. 

-]- The orade jcoiuddered, the two kifgs of Sparta as ka two legs, 
the support of its freedom ; which in hct fliey were^ by being a 
check upon each other, liie Lacedasmonians were therefore admo* 
lushed to beware of a lame government, of having thehr repoUic con- 
verted into a' moniMPohy ^ which, indeed^ proved their ruin si^t last. 
Vide Justin. 1. vi. 

3 
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Leotychidas. But Lysander observed, that Diophites 
had mistaken the sense of the oracle; for that the 
deity did not give himself any concern about their 
being governed by a lame king^ but meant that their 
government would be lame^ if spurious persons should 
wear the crown amongst the race of Hercules. Thus, 
partly by his address, and partly by his interest, he 
prevailed upon them to give the preference to Agesi- 
laus, and he was declared king. 

Lysander immediately pressed him to carry the 
war into Asia, encouraging him with the hope of 
destroying the Persian monarchy, and becoming 
himself the greatest of mankind. He likewise sent 
instructions to his friends in Asia^ to petition the 
Lacedcemonians to give Agesilaus the conduct of the 
war against the barbarians. They complied with his 
order^ , and sent ambassadors to Ijacedsemon for that 
purpose. Indeed, this command, which Lysander 
procured Agesilaus, seems to have been an honour 
eq[ua.l to the crown itself. But ambitiQus spirits, 
though in other respects not unfit for affairs of state, 
are hindered from many great actions by thle envy 
they bear their fellow- candidates for £ame. For 
thus they make those their adversaries, who would 
otherwise have been their assistants in the course 
of .glory. 

A^esilaUs took Lysander with him^ made him one 
df his thirty counsellors, and gave him the first ran^ 
in his friendship. But when they came into Asia, 
A^e^ilaus founds tl^at the peqple, being unacquainted 
with him/ seldom applied to him, and were very 
short in their addresses ; whereas Lysander, whom 
the^ had long known, had them always at his galjes 
orjin his train, some attending out of friendship, and 
others out of fear. Ju^t as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal actor represents a messenger or a 
^servant, and is admired in that cjharacter, while he 
who bears the diadem and sceptre is hardly listened 
to when he speaks; so in this case the counsellor 
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engrossed all the honour^ and the king had the tit!^ 
of commander without the power. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ambition of Lysander 
deserved correction, and he was to be made to know 
that the second place only belonged to him. But 
entirely to cast off a friend and benefactor^ and^ from 
a jealousy of honour^ to expose him to scorn, was a 
step unworthy the character of Agesilaus. He began 
with taking business out of his hands, and making 
it a point not to employ him on any occasion where 
he might distinguish himself. In the next place, 
those for whom Lysander interested himself were 
sure to miscarry, and to meet with less indulgence 
than others of the meanest station. Thus the king 
gradually undermined his power. 

When Lysander found that he failed in all his ap- 
plications, and that his kindness was only an hinder- 
ance to his friends, he desired them to forbear their 
addresses to him, and to wait only upon the king, or 
the present dispensers of his mvours. In conse- 
quence of this, they gave him no farther trouble 
about business, but stfll continued their attentions, 
and joined him in the public walks and other places of 
resort. This gave Agesilaus more pain than ever; 
and his envy and jealousy continually increased; 
insomuch that while he gave commands and govern- 
ments to common soldiers, he appointed Lysander his 
carver. Then, to insult the lonians, he bade them 
'^go and make their court to his carver." . : 

Hereupon, Lysander determined . to come to -an 
explanation with him, and their discourse v^as very 
laconic: — ''Truly, Agesilaus, you know very weU 
how to tread upon your friends." '' Yes/' said he, 
''when they want to be greater than myself. It is 
but fit that those who are wilUng to advance my 
power should share it." *' Perhaps," said Lysander, 
"this is rather v^hat you say, than what! did. I 
beg of you, however,' for the sake of strangers wlio 
have their eyes upon us; that yoii will put me in 
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some postj where I may be least obnoxious, and most 
useful to you.** 

Agreeably to this rfequest, the lieutenancy of the 
Hellespont was granted him ; and though he still re- 
tained his resentment against Agesilaus, he did not 
neglect his duty. He found Spithridates*, a Persian 
remarkable for his valour^ and with an army at his 
command^ at variance with Pharnabazus, and per- 
suaded him to revolt to Agesilaus. This was the 
only service he was employed upon ; and when this 
commission was expired, he returned to Sparta, in 
great disgrace, liighly incensed against Agesilaus, 
and more displeased than ever with the whole frame 
of government. He resolved, therefore, now, without 
any farther loss of time, to bring about the change 
he had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidse mixed with the Dorians, 
and settled in Peloponnesus, there was a large and 
flourishing tribe of them at Sparta. The whole, 
Bowever, were not entitled to the regal succession, 
but only two femilies, the Eurytionidse and the Agi- 
das; while the rest had no share in the administration 
on account of their high birth. For as to the com- 
mon rewards of virtue, they were open to all men 
of distinguished merit. Lysander, who was of this 
lineage, no sooner saw himself exalted by his great 
actions, and supported with friends and power, but 
he became uneasy to think that a city which owed its 
grandeur to him, should be ruled by others no better 
descended than himself. Hence he entertained a 
design to alter the settlement which^onfined the suc- 
cession to two families only, and to lay it open to all 
the Heraclidas. Some say, his intention was to ex- 
tend this high honour not only to all the Heraclidae, 
but to all the citizens of Sparta; that it might not so 
much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to those 

^ So Xenophon calls hkn, not Mithridates, the common reading 
in Plutarch. Indeed, some manuscripts have it Spithridates m Ihe 
life of Agesilaus. . . 
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who resembled Hercules in that virtue which num- 
bered him with the gods. He hoped^ too^ that when 
the crown was settled in this manner^ no Spartan 
would have better pretensions than himself. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his 
scheme^ and committed to memory an oration written 
by Cleon of HalicamassuS for that purpose. But he 
soon saw that so great and difficult a reformation 
required bolder and more extraordinary methods to 
bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machinery is 
made use of, where more natural means will not do, 
so he resolved to strike the people with oracles and 
prophecies ; well knowing that the eloquence of 
Cleon would avail but little, unless he first subdued 
their minds with divine"* sanctions and the terrors of 
superstition. Ephorus tells us, he first attempted to 
corrupt the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards those 
of Dodona by means of one Pherecles ; and havings 
no success in either application^ he went himself to 
the oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests large 
sums of gold. They too rejected his offers with in- 
dignation^ and sent deputies to. Sparta to accuse him 
of that crime. When these Libyans found he was 
acquitted^ (hey took their leave of the Spartans in this 
manner— ''We will pass better judgments, when you 
come to live among us in Libja.*' It^seems there 
was an ancient prophecy, that the Lacedaemonians 
would some time or other settle in Afriiqa. This 
whole scheme of Lysander's was of no ordinary tex- 
ture, nor took its rise from accidental circumstances^ 
T)ut was laid deep, and conducted with uncommon 
art and address: so that it may be compared to a 
mathematical demonstration, in which, from some 
principles first assumed, the conclusion is deduced 
through a variety of abstruse and intricate steps. We 
shall, therefore^ explain it at large, taking Ephorus^ 
who was both an historian aipd philosopher, for our 
guide. 

There was a womaji in Pontus who gave it out 
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that she was preg^nant by Apollo. Many rejected 
her assertion, and many believed it. So that when 
she was delivered of a son, several persons of the 
greatest eminence took particular care of his educa- 
tion, and for some reason or other gave him the 
name of Silenus. Lysander took this miraculous 
birth for a foundation, and raised all his building up- 
on it. He made choice of such assistants, as might 
bring the story into reputation, and put it beyond 
suspicion. Then he got another story propagated at 
Delphi and spread at Sparta, " That certain ancient 
oracles were kept in the private registers of the 
priests, which it was not lawful to touch or to look 
upon, till in some future age a person should arise, 
who could clearly prove himself the son of Apollo, 
and he was to interpret and publish those oracles.*' 
The way thus prepared, Silenus was to make his 
appearance, as the son of Apollo, and demand the 
oracles. The priests, who were in combination, 
were id inquire into every article, and examine him 
strictly as to his birth. At last they were to pretend 
to be convinced of his divine parentage, and to show 
him the books. Silenus then was to read in public 
all those prophecies, particularly that for which the 
whole design was set on foot; namely, '^That it 
would be more for the honour and interest of Sparta 
to set aside the present race of kings, and choose 
others out of the best and most worthy men in the 
commonwealth." But when Silenus was grown tip, 
and came to undertake his part, Lysander had the 
mortification to see his piece miscarry by the coward- 
ice of one of the actors, whose heart failed him just 
as the thing was going to be put in execution. How- 
ever, nothing, of this was discovered while Lysander 
lived. 

He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, after 
he had engaged his country, or rather itiyolved all 
Greece, in me BcBotian war. It is indeed fekted 
variously, some laying the blame upon him, some 
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upon (ba Thebans, and others upon both. Those 
who charge the Thebans with it, say they overturned 
the altar, and profaned the sacrifice^ Agesilaus was 
offering at Aulus ; and that Androclides and Amphi- 
theus, oeing corrupted with Persian moneyf , attack* 
ed the Phocians, and laid wastte their country, in 
order to draw upon the Lacedaemonians the Grecian 
war. On the other hand, they who make Lysander 
the author of the war inform us, he was highly dis- 
pleased, that the Thebans only, of all the confede- 
rates^ should claim the tenth of Athenian spoils taken 
at Decelea, and complain of his sending the money 
to Sparta. But what he niost resented, was, their 
putting the Athenians in. a way of delivering theni- 
selves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had set up. 
The Lacedaemonians, td strengthen the hands of 
those tyrants, aiid make them more formidable, had 
decreed, ^' That if any Athenian fled out of the city, 
he should be apprehended, wherever he was found, 
'and obliged to return ; and that whoever opposed the 
taking such.fugitives should be treated as enemies to 
Sparta." The Thebans on that occasion gave out 
orders, that deserve to be enrolled iiyith the actions of 

* Beside this affair of. the sacrifice, the LacedaBmoiiians were 
offended at the Thebans, for their claiming the tenths of the treasure 
ttdcen at Decelea; as well as for refusing to attend them in their expe- 
dition against the Piraeus, and dissuading the CorinUiians from joining 
m that enterprise. Indeed^ the Thel;>ans began to be jealous of the 
growing poiyer of the Lacedeempnians^ and did not want to see the 
Athenians^ wliose weight had been considerable in the balance of 
power, entirely ruined. Xenoph. Gr. Hist. 1. iii. 

-{- Thede were not the only persons who had taken the Persian 
money. Tithraustes, al^m^d at the progress Agesjiauc^ was making 
in Asia, sent Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents to be distri* 
buted among the leading men in the Istates of Greece, Those of 
Corinth and Argos had their share as well as the Tliebans. In con- 
sequence of this the Thebans persuaded the Locrians to pillage a 
tract of land Huut was in dispute beti^jeen the Phodiois and the The^ 
bans. Hie Phodans made reprisals. The Thebans supported the 
]Loopans; whereupon the Phocians applied to the Spartans^ ani^ tb« 
war became geheral. . ' 
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Hercules and Bacchus. They caused proclamation 
to be made» ^* That every house and city should be 
open to such Athenians asilesired protection; that 
whoever refused assistance to a fug^itive that was 
seized should be fined a talent ; and that if any one 
should carry arms through Boeotia against the Athe^ 
nian tyrants^ he should not meet with the least mo- 
lestation/' Nor tvere their actions unsuitable totheiie 
decrees so humane, and so worthy of Grecians* 
When Thrasybulus and his company seized the 
castle of Phyle, and laid the plan of their other ope- 
rations, it was from Thebes they set out ; and the 
Thebans not only supplied them with arms and 
money, but gave them a kind reception and every 
encouragement. These were the grounds of Lysan- 
der's resentment against them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the melan- 
choly that grew upon him with years made him still 
more so. He therefore importuned the ephori to 
send him against the Thebans. Accordingly he was 
employed, and marched out at the head of one army, 
and Pausanias was soon sent after him with another. 
Pausanias took a circuit by mount Cithaeron, to enter 
BoBotia, and Lysander went through Phocis with a 
very considerable force to meet him. The city of 
Orchomenus was surrendered to him, as he was upon 
bili march, and he took Lebadia by storm, arid plun- 
dered it Prom thence he sent letters to Pausanias, 
to desire him to remove from Platasa, and join him at 
Haliartus ; for he intended to be there himself by 
break of day. But the messenger was taken by a 
Theban reconnoitring party, and the letters were car- 
ried to Thebes. Hereupon, the Thebans intrusted 
their city with a body of Athenian auxiliaries, and 
marched out themselves about midnight for Haliartus. 
They reached the town a little before Lysander, and 
entered it with part of their forces. Lysander at first 
thought proper to encamp upon an eminence, and 
wait for Pausanias. But when the day began to 

VOL. III. R 
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decline^ he grew impatient^ and ordef^ed the Laceche- 
>inomans and confederates to arms. Then he led out 
his troops in a direct liije along the high road up to 
the walls. The Thebans who remained without, 
taking the city on the left, fell upon his rear, at the 
fountain called Cissusa*. 

It is fabled that the nurses of Bacchus washed him 
in this fountain immediately after his birth. The 
water is, indeed, of a bright and shining colour like 
wijie, and a most agreeable taste. Not far off grow 
the Cretan canes f of which javelins are made ; by 
which the Haliartians would prove that Rhadamanthus 
dwelt there. Besides, they show his tomb, which they 
<dM Alea. The monument of Alcmena too is near 
that place ; and nothing, they say, can be more pro- 
bable than that she was buried there, because she 
married Rhadamanthu^ after Amphitryon's death. 

The other Thebans, whohad entered the city, drew 
.up with the Haliartians, and stood still foj- some time. 
But when they saw Lysander with his vanguard ap- 
proaching the walls, they rushed out at the gates, and 
killed him, with a diviner by his side, and some few 
more ; for the greatest part retired as fast as possible 
to; the main body. The Thebans pursued their ad- 
vantage, and pressed upon them witfi so much ardour, 
that they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the 
hills. Their loss amounted to a thousand, and that 
of the Thebans to three hundred. The latter lost 
their lives by chasing the enemy into cra^y and 
dangerous ascents. These three hundred had been 
accused of favouring the Lacedaemonians; and being 
determined to wipe off that stain, they pursued them 
with a rashness which proved fatal to themselves. 

^ The name of this fountain should probably be correeted from 
iPausanias and Strabo, and read Tilphusa or Tilphosa,^ 

•f Strabo tells us Haliartus was destroyed by the Romans in the 
«war \vith Perseus. He also mentions a lake near it, which produces 
canes or reeds, not for shafts of javelins, but for pipes or flutes^ 
Plu^rch too mentions the latter use in the life of Sylla» 
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Pausanias received the news of this misfortune, as 
he was upon his march from Platasa to Thespise, and 
he continued his route in good order to Haliartus. 
Thrasybulus likewise brought up his Athenians thi- 
.ther from Thebes- Pausanias wanted a truce, that 
he might article for the dead : but the older Spartans 
could not think of it without indignation. They 
went to him, and declared, " Tliat they would never 
recover the body of Lysander by truce, but by arms ; 
that, if they conquered, they should bring it off, and 
bury it with honour, and if they were worsted, they 
should fall gloriously upon the same spot with their 
commander/' Notwithstanding these representations 
of the veterans, Pausanias, saw it would be very diffi' 
cult to heat the Thebans, now flushed with victory; 
and that even if he should have the advantage, he 
could "hardly without a truce carry off the body which 
lay so near the walls* He therefore sent an herald 
who settled the conditions, and then retired with his 
army. As soon as they were got out of the confines 
of BoBotia, they interred Lysander in the territories 
of the Penopaeans, which was the first ground belong- 
ing to their friends and confederates^ His monument 
still remains, by the road from Delphi to Chaeronea. 
While the Lacedaemonians had their quarters there, 
it is reported that a certain Phocian, who was givii^g 
an account of the action to a friend of his that was 
not in it, said, " The enemy fell upon them, just after 
Lysander had passed the Hoplites/' While the m^m 
stood wondering at the account, a Spartan, a friend 
6f Lysander*s, asked the Phocian vvhat he meant W 
HoplUes*, for he could make nothing of it. ^'1 
mean," said he, '' the place where the enemy cut 
down our first ranks. The river that runs by the 
town is called Hoplites/' The Spartan, when he 
heard this^ burst out into tears, and cried out, '* How 

* Hoplites, though the name of that river, signifies also a heavy- 
armed soldier. 
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inevitable is fate !'' It seems^ Ly gander had received 
an oracle, couched in these terms — 

Fly from Hoplites and the earth-born dragon 
That stings thee in the r^ar. — 

Some say the Hoplites does not run by Haliartujs, but 
is a brook near Coronea, which mixes with the river 
Phliarus, and runs along to that city. It was formerly 
called Hoplias, but is now known by the name of 
Isomantus. The Haliartian who killed Lysander was 
named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon in his shield, 
which it was supposed the oracle referred to. 

They tell us, too, that the city of Thebes, during 
the Peloponnesian war, had an oracle from the Isme- 
nian Apollo, which foretold the battle at Delium*, 
and this at Haliartus, though the latter did not hap- 
pen till thirty years after the other. The oracle runs 
thus : — 

Beware die confines of the wolf; nor spread 
Hiy snares for foxes on the Orchalian hills. 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, 
because Boeotia there borders upon Attica ; and by 
the Orchalian hill is meant that in particular caUed 
Jlopecusf on that side of Helicon which looks to- 
wards Haliartus. 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans so much 
resented the whole behaviour of Pausanias with re- 
spect to that event, that they summoned him to be 
tried for hia- life. He did not appear to answer that 
charge, but fled to Tegea, and took refuge in Mi- 
nerva's temple, where he spent the rest of his days as 
her suppliant. 

Lysander*s poverty, which was discovered afl«r his 

* The battle of Delium^ in which the Athenians were defeated by 
the Thebans, was fought the first year of the eighty-ninth olympiad, 
four faitndred. and twenty^wo years before Christ ; and that of Hali- 
artos fbll twenty-nine years afber. Bat it is common for historians 
to make use of a round number, except in cases where great pre- 
cision is required. 

f That is, fox'hill 
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deaths added lustre to his yirtue. It was then founds 
that notwithstanding the money which had passed 
through his hands^ the authority he had exercised 
over so many cities^ and indeed the great empire he' 
had been possessed of^ he had not in the least im« 
proved his family fortune. This account we have 
from Theopompus^ whom we more easily believe 
when he commends than when he finds fault; for he^ 
as well as many others^ was more inclined to censure 
than to praise. 

Ephorus tells us^ that afterwards^ upon some dis- 
putes between the confederates and the Spartans^ it 
was thought necessary to inspect the writings of Ly- 
sander^ and for that purpose Agesilaus went to his 
house. Among the other papers he found that po- 
litical one^ calculated to show how proper it weuld 
be to take the right of succession from the Eurytion- 
ids and Agidae^ and to elect kings from among persons 
of the greatest merit. He was going to produce it 
before the citizens^ and to show what the real prin- 
ciples of Lysander were. But Lacratides^ a man ^ 
sense^ and the principal of the ephori, kept him flron 
it^ by representing^ '' How wrong it would be to d^ 
Xysander out of his grave^ when this oration^ which 
was written in so artful and persuasive a manher^ 
ought rather to be buried with him," 

Among the other honours paid to the memory tii 
Lysander^ that which I am going to mention is none 
of the least. Some persons who had contracted them- 
selves to his daughters in his life^time^ when tbejr 
found he died poor, fell off from their engagement. 
The Spartans fined them for courting the alliance 
while they had riches in view^ and breeding off when 
they discovered that poverty which was the best proof 
of Lysander's probity and justice. It seems^ at Sparta 
there was a law^ which punished^ not only those who 
continued in a state of celibacy, or married too late^ 
but those that married ill ; and it was levelled chiefly . 
at persons who married into ricb^ rather than good 
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faii^iliea^. Such are the particulars of Lysander's life 
vfhich history has supplied us with. 
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Lucius Cornelius Sylla was of a patrician family. 
One of his ancestors, named Rufinus*, is said to have 
been consul, but to have fallen under a disgrace more 
than equivalent to that honour. He was found to 
iiave in his possession more than ten pounds of plate, 
which the law did not allow, and for that was expelled 
the senate. Hence it was, that his posterity continued 
in a low and obscure condition; and Sylla himself 
was bom to a very scanty fortune. Even after he 
was grown up, he lived in hirfed lodgings, for which 
lie paid but a small consideration ; and afterwards he 
was reproached with it, when he was risen to such 
opulence as he had no reason to expect. For one day, 
as he was boasting of the great things he had done in 
Africa, a person of character made answer, *' How 
canet thou be an honest man, who art master of such 
ja' fortune, though thy father left thee nothing?*' It 
seems, though uie Romans at that time did not retain 
itheir ancient^integrity and purity of manners, but 
^f^ere degenerated into luxury and expense, yet they 
<;onsidered it as no less disgraceful to have departed 
.from family poverty, than to have spent a paternal 
sestate. And a long time after, when Sylla had made 

* PuWius Corneliufi Rufinus was twice consul ; the first time in 
the year of Rome fonr hundred and sixty-three, atid Uie second 
thirteen years after. He was expelled the senate two years after his 
second consulship, when Q. Fabricius Luscinus, and Caius iSmiliuit 
Papus were censors. Velleius Paterculus tells us, Sylla was the 
sixth in descent from this Rufinns ; which might very weU be ; for 
between the first ' consulship of Rufiuus and the first campaign of 
Sylla there was a space of a hundred and ^hty-eight years. 
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bimself absolute, and put numbers to death, a man^ 
who was only Uie second of his family that was free, 
being condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock, for concealing a friend of liis that was in the 
proscription, spoke of Sylla in this upbraiding 
manner — '^ I am his old acquaintance; we liv^ 
long under the same roof : I hired the upper apart-' 
ment at two thousand sesterces, and he that under 
me at three thousand/' go that the difference be- 
tween their fortunes was then only a thousand ses* 
terces, which in Attica money is two hundred and 
fifty drachmas. Such is the account we hate of his 
origin. 

As to his figure, we have the whole of it in his sta- 
tues, except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, 
fierce. and menacing; and the ferocity of his aspiect 
was heightened by his complexion, which was a 
strong red, interspersed with spots of white. From 
his complexion, they tell us, he had the name of 
Sylla*; and an Athenian droll drew the foHawing 
jest from it : 

'* SyHa's a mulberry strew'd o'er with meaL" 

Nor is it foreign to make these observations upon a 
nian, who in his youth, before he emerged from.obscu- 
rity, was such a lover of drollery, that he spent his 
time with mimics and jesters, and went with them 
every length of riot. Nay, when in the height of his 
power, he would collect the most noted players and 
buffoons every day, and in a manner unsuitable to 
hife age and dignity, drink and join with them in 
licentious wit, while business of consequence lay tie- 
elected. Indeed, Sylla Would never admit of any 
thing serious at his table ; and though at other times 
a man of business, and rathet grave and austere fri 
his manner, he would change instantaneously, when- 
ever he had coni^ny,'a]id begin a carousal- S6 

' ' ?^ Sa ©r Syl is a yellow kind of earth, whioh, when burned, }atofnMi 
Ir^k. y )i.iiXk^ SyUachus Color M Vitroviiwi signifiQiJ' ptorpk. ' ; 
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that to buffoons and dancers he was the most affiible 
man in the worlds the roost easy of access, and they 
moulded him just as they pleased. 

T^ this dissipation may be imputed his libidinous 
aU4Chments, his disorderly and inftimous love of 
pleasure, \rhich stuck by him even in a^e. One of 
his mistresses, named Nicopolis, was a courtesan, 
but very rich. She was so taken with his company 
and the beauty of his person, that she entertained a 
real passion for him, and at hc^ death appointed him 
her hteir. His mother-in-law, who loved him as her 
ol^n soit> likewise left him her estate. With these 
additions to his fortune, he was tolerably provided 
for. 

He was appointed quasstor to Marius in his first 
consulship, and went over with him into Africa to 
carry on the war with Ju^rtha. In the military de- 
partment he gained great honoup, and, among other 
things, availed himseff of an opportunity to make a 
friend of Bocchus, king of Numidia. The ambassa- 
dors of that prince had just escaped out of the hands 
of robbers, and were in a very indifferent condition, 
when Sylla gave them the most humane reception, 
loaded them with presents, and sent them back with 
a strong guard. 

Bbcchus, who for a long time had both hated and 
feared his son-in-law Jugurtha, had him then at his 
court. He had taken renige there after his defeat ; 
and Bocchus> now meditating to betray him, chose 
rather to let Sylla seize him than to delivier him Up 
himself. SyUa communicated the affair to Marius, 
and taking a small party with him, set oat upcm the 
expedition, dangerous as it was^ What, indeed, could 
be more so, than in hopes of getting another man 
into Jbis power, to trust himself with a bar)barkaDi who 
was treach^KHis to his own relations ? In fact, when 
Bocchus saw them at his disposal, and that he was 
under a necessity to betray either the one or the 
other^ he debated long with himself which shouM 
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be the victim. At last^ he determined to abide by 
his first resolution, and gave up Jugurtha into the 
hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph; but envy as- 
cribed all the glory of it to Sylla : which Marius in 
his heart not a little resented. Especially when he 
found that Sylla^ who was naturally fond of fame^ and 
from a low and obscure condition now came to ge* 
neral esteem^ let his ambition carry him so fiir ai 
to give orders for a signet to be engraved with a re- 
presentation of this adventure^ which he constantly 
used in sealing his letters. The device was^ Bocchus 
delivering up Jugurtha^ and Sylla receiving him. 

This touched Marius to the quick. However^ as 
he thought Sylla not considerable enough to be the 
object of envy^ he continued to employ him in his 
wars. Thus^ in his second consulship, he made him 
ane of his lieutenants^ and in his third gave him the 
command of a thousand men. Sylla^ in these seve- 
ral capacities, performed many important services. 
In that of lieutenant, he took Copiilus, chief of the 
TectosagcB, prisoner; and in that of tribune, he per- 
suaded the great and pc^nlous nation of the Marsi to 
declare themselves friends and allies of the Romans. 
But finding Marius uneasy at his success, and that^ 
instead of giving him new occasions to distinguish 
himself, he rather opposed his advancement, he ap- 
plied to Catulus the colleague of Marius. 

Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigour 
which is necessary for action. He therefore em- 
ployed Sylla in the most difficult enterprises ; which 
S)ened him a fine field both of honour and power, 
e subdued most of the barbarians that inhabited the 
Alps ; and in a time of scarcity undertook to procure 
a supply ^of provisions; which he performed so effec- 
tually, that there was not only abundance in the camp 
of Catulus, but the overplus served to relieve that of 
Marius. 

Sylla himself writes^ that Marius was greatly afr 
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flicted at this circumstance. From so small and 
childish a cause did that enmity spring* which after- 
wards grew up in blood, and was nourished by civil 
wars and the rage of faction ; till it ended in tyranny 
and the confusion of the whole state. This shows 
how wise a man Euripides was, and how well he un- 
derstood the distempers of goviernment, when he 
called upon mankind to beware of ambition*, as the 
most destructive of demons to those that worship her. 

Syllia by this time thought the glory he had acquired 
in war sufficient to procure him a share in the admi- 
nistration, and therefore immediately left the camp, 
to go and make his court to the people. The office 
he solicited was that of the city prcetorshipy but he 
failed in the attempt. The reason he assigns is this : 
the people, he says, knowing the friendship between 
him and Bocchus, expected, if he was aedile before his 
prffitorship, that he would treat them with magtiificent 
huntings and coYnbats of African wild beasts, and on 
that account chose other praetors, that he might be 
foixred . upon the sedileship. But the subsequent 
events showed the cause alleged by Sylla not to be 
the true one. For the year following f he got him- 
self elected prs&tor, partly by his assiduities, and part- 
ly by his money. While he bore that office, he hap- 
pened to be provoked at Caesar, and said to him angri- 
ly, " I will us<e my authority against you.** Caesar J 
answered, laughing, " You do well to caU it yours, 
for y#u bought it." 

After his praetorship he was sent into Cappadocia. 
His jM'etence for that expedition .w^is the re-egtablish- 
inent of Ariobarzanes ; but his f'eal design was to 
restrain the enterprising spirit : of Mithridates, who 
WQ.S gaining himself dominions 90 less resqpectable 

* Phflenissas, V. 534 

•J- The year of Rome six hundred and fifty-seve^i. . 

J This must have been Sextus Julius C^sar, who was consul four 
years after Sylla's praetorship. Caius* Julius Ceesar was only four 
years old when Sylla ^iis prkitor; ' r* 

5 
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'than his {mternal ones. He did hot take many troops 
with him out of Italy, but availed himself of the ser- 
vice of the allies^ v^hom he found well affected to the 
cause. With these he attacked the Cappadocians^ 
and cut in pieces great numbers of them^ and still more 
of the Armeniaris^ who came to their succour ; in con- 
sequence of which Gordius was driven out^ and Ario- 
barzanes restored to his kingdom. 

During his encampment on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates^ Orobazus came ambassador to him from 
Arsaces^ king of Parthia. There had as yet been 
no intercourse between the two nations : and it must 
be considered as a circumstance of Sylla*s go6d forr 
tune^ that he was the first Roman to whom the Pai> 
thians applied for friendship and alliance. At the 
time of audience^ he is said to have ordered . three 
chairs, one for Ariobarzanes, one for Orobazus, and 
another in the middle for himself. Orobazus was 
afterwards put to death by the king of Parthia^ for 
submitting so far to a Roman. As for Sylla^ some 
i^ommended his lofty behaviour to the barbarians; 
while others blamed it^ as insolent and out of season; 
It . is r^orted, that a certain Chalcidian *, in the 
train of Orobazus, looked at Sylla's face, and ob- 
served very attentively the turn of his ideas and the 
motions of his body. These he compared with the 
rules of his art, and then declared, ^^ That he must 
infalUbly be one day the greatest of men ; and that it 
was strange^ he could bear to be any thing less at 
present.'" 

At his return^ Censorihus {Prepared to accuse* hiifi 
of extortion, for drawing, contrary to law, vast sums 
from a kingdom that was in alliance with Rome. He 
did not, however, bring it to a trial, but dropped the 
intended impeachment 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marius broke out 

* Of Chalcig, £he metropolis of Ghalcidene in Syria ; if Plutarck 
did not rather write Chaldsean. 
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afresh on the foUowing; occasion. Boccbus, to make 
his court to the people of Rome^ and to Sylla ^t the 
same time^ was so officious as to dedicate several 
images of victory in the Capitol^ and close by them a 
figure of Jugurtha in gold^ in the form he had deli- 
vered him up to Sylla. Marius^ unable to digest the 
aflfront^ prepared to pull them down, and Sylla's 
friends were determined to hinder it. Between them 
both the whole city was set in a flame^ when the con- 
federate war^ which had long Iain smothered^ broke 
out ^^^ for the present put a stop to the sedition. 

In this great war^ which was so various in its for- 
tune^ and brought so many mischiefs and dangers 
upon the Romans^ it appeared from the small execu- 
tion Marius did^ that military skill requires a strong 
and vigorous constitution to second it. Sylla^ on the 
other hand^ performed so many memorable things^ 
that the citizens looked upon him as a great general^ 
his friends as the greatest in the worlds and his ene- 
mies as the most fortunate. Nor did he behave, with 
respect to that notion, like Timotheus the son of Co- 
non. The enemiels of that Athenian ascribed all his 
sticc^s to Fortune, and got a picture drawn, in which 
he was represented asleep, and Fortune by his side 
taking cities for him in her net. Upon this he gave 
way to an indecent passion, and complained that he 
was robbed of the glory due to his achievements. 
Nay, afterwards, on his return from a certain expedi- 
tion, he addressed the people in these terms — " My 
fellow-citizens, you must acknowledge that in this 
Fortune has no share.'' It is said, the g^oddess piqued 
herself so far on being revenged on this vanity of Ti- 
motheus, that he could never do any thing extraordi- 
nary afterwards, but was baffled in all his undertak- 
ings, and became so obnoxious to the people, that they 
banished him. 

Sylla took a different course. It not only gave him 
pleasure to hear his success imputed to Fortune^ but 
he encouraged the opinion, thinking it added an air 
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of greatness and even divinity to his actions. Whe*- 
ther he did this out of vanity, or from a real persua- 
sion of its truths we cannot say. However, he writes 
in his commentaries, '^ That his instantaneous resolu* 
tions, and enterprises executed in a manner different 
from what he had intended, always succeeded better 
than those on which he bestowed the most time and 
forethought/' It is plain too from that saying of his, 
"That he was bom rather for fortune than war/' 
that he attributed more to fortune than to valour. In 
short, he makes himself entirely the creature of For- 
tune, since he ascribes to her divine influence the; 
good understanding that always subsisted between 
him and Metellus, a man in the siune sphere of life 
with himself, and his father-in-law. For, whereas he 
expected to find him a man troublesome in office, he 
proved on the contrary a quiet and obliging colleague. 
Add to this, that in the commentaries inscribed to 
Lucullus, he advises him to depend upon nothing more 
than that which heaven directed to him in the visions 
of the night. He tells us further, that when he was 
sent at the head of an army against the confederates^ 
the earth opened on a sudden near Lavema^; and 
that there issued out of the chasm, which was very 
large> a vast quantity of fire, and a flame that shot up 
to the heavens. The soothsayers being consulted 
upon it,. made answer, "That a person of courage 
and superior beauty, should take the reins of govern- 
ment into his hands, and suppress the tumults with 
which Rome was then agitated/' Sylla says, he was 
the man : for his locks of gold were sufficient proof 
of his beauty, and that he needed not hesitate, after 
80 many great actions, to avow himself a man of 
courage* Thus much concerning his confidence ia 
the gods. 

In other respects he was not so consistent with 
faiimsdf. Rapacious in a high degree, but still more 

^ In the Salarian way there was a groyeand temple consecrated to 
the goddess Lavema. 

1 
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liberal ; in preferring or disgracing whom he pleased^ 
equally unaccountable ; submissive to those who 
might be of service to him, and severe to those who 
wanted services from him : so that it was hard to say 
whether he was more insolent or servile in his nature. 
Such was his inconsistency in punishing^ that he 
would sometimes put men to the most cruel tortures 
on the slightest grounds, and sometimes overlook the 
greatest crimes ; he would easily take some persons 
into favour after the most ynpardonable offences, 
while he took vengeance of others for small and 
trifling faults by. death and confiscation of goods. 
These things ca^ be no otherwise reconciled, than 
by concluding that he was severe and vindictive in his 
temper^ but occasionally checked those inclinations, 
where^his own interest was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his soldiers 
despatched, with clubs and stones, a lieutenant of his, 
named Albinus, who had been honoured with the 
prastorship ; yet he suffered them, after such a crime, 
to escape with impunity. He only took occasion from 
thence to boast, that he should find they would exert 
themselves more during the rest of the war, because 
they would endeavour to atone for that offence by 
extraordinary acts of valour. The censure he in- 
curred on this occasion did not affect him. His great 
object was the destruction of Marius, atid finding 
that the confederate war was drawing towards an 
end*, he paid his court to the army, that he might be 
appointed general against Marius. Upon his return 
to Rome he was elected consul with Quinctius Pom- 
peius, being then fifty years old, and at the same 
time he* entered into an advantageous marriage with 
Caecilia, daughter of M etellus tlie high-priest. This 
match occasioned a good deal of popular censure. 
Sarcastical songs were made upon it : and, according 
to Livy's account, many of the principal citizens invi-*' 

* In the year of Rome six hundred and sixty -five. 
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diously thoaght him unworthy of that alliance^ though 
they had not thought him unworthy of the consul- 
ship. This lady was not his first wife, for in the 
early part of his life he married lUa^ by whom he had 
a daughter ; afterwards he espoused Mliei, and after 
her Ccelia, whom^ on account of her barrenness, he 
repudiated, without any other marks of disgrace, and - 
dismissed with valuable presents. However, as he 
soon after married IVletella, the dismission of Coelia 
became the object of censure. Metella he always 
treated with the utmost respect ; insomuch that when 
the people of Rome were desirous that he should re- 
call the exiles of Marius's party, and could not prevail 
with him, they entreated Metella to use her good 
offices for them. It was thought, too, that when he 
took Athens, that city had harder usage, be<?ause the 
inhabitants had jested vilely on Metella from the walls. 
But these things happened afterwards. 

The consulship was now but of small consideration 
with him in comparison of what he had in view. His 
heart was fixed on obtaining the conduct of the Mithri- 
datic war. In this respect he had a rival in Marius, 
who was possessed with an ill-timed ambition and 
madness for fame, passions which never grow 'old. 
Though now unwieldy in his person, and obliged, on 
account of his age, to give up his share in the expe- 
ditions near home, he wanted the direction of fooeigtt 
wars. This man, watching his opportunity in Rome, 
when Sylla was gone to the camp to settle some mat- 
ters that remained unfinished, framed that fatal sedi- 
tion, which hurt her ttaore effectually than all the wars 
«he had ever been engaged in. Heaven sent pro- 
digies to prefigure it. Fire blazed out of its own 
accord from the ensign staves, and was with difficulty 
extinguished. Thr^e ravens brought their young 
into the city, and devoured them there, and then car- 
ried the remains back to their nests. Some rats having 
gnawed the consecrated gold in a certain temple, the 
sacristans caught one of them in a trap ; where sh6 
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brought forth five young ones^ and eat three of them. 
And what was most considerable^ one day when .the 
sky was serene and clear^ there was heard in it the 
sound of a trumpet^ so loud^ so shrill, and mournful^ 
that it frightened and astonished all the world. The 
Tuscan sages said it portended a new race of men^ 
and a renovation of the world. For they observed, 
that there were eight several kinds of men, all differ- 
ent in life and manners : That heaven had allotted 
each its time, which was limited by the circuit of the 
great year ; and that when one came to a period, and 
another race was rising, it was announced by some 
wonderful s^n either from earth or from heaven. 
So that it was evident, at one view, to those who 
attended to these things, and were versed in them, 
that a new sort of men was come into the world, with 
other manners and customs, and more or less the care 
of the gods than those who preceded them. They 
added, that iii this revolution of ages many strange 
alterations happened: that divination, for instance, 
should be held in great honour in some one age, and 
p]x>ve successful in all its predictions, because the 
Deity afforded pure and perfect signs to proceed by ; 
whereas in another it should be in small repute, being 
mostly extemporaneous, and calculating future events 
from uncertain and obscure principles. Such was the 
mythology of the most learned and respectable of the 
Tuscan soothsayers. While the senate were attend- 
ing to their interpretations in the temple of Bellona, 
-a sparrow, in sight of the whole body, brought in a 
gtasshopper in her mouth, and after she had torn it in 
two, left one part among them, and carried the other 
off. The diviners declared, they apprehended from 
this a dangerous sedition and dispute between the 
town and the country. For the inhabitants of the 
town are noisy Uke the grasshopper, and those of the 
country are domestic beings like the sparrow. 

Soon after this Marius got Sulpitius to join him. 
This man was inferior to none in desperate attempts. 



Indee4» timt^ad of ifiquiriiig; for aootlier more ent- 
pfaatically wicked, you must ask in what instance of 
wickedness he exceeded himself. He was a ,com* 
pound of cruelty^ impudence, and avaric^^ an4 he 
could commit the most horrid and infamous of crime* 
in cold blood. He sold the freedom of Rome openly 
to per^ns that had been slaves, as well as to stran* 
gers, and had the money told out upon a table in the 
forum. He had always about him a guard of thre^ 
kundred men well armed, and a cpmpauy of yomng 
pen of the equestrian order^ whom he qalled his anti" 
senate. Though he got a law made> that no seitatof 
should contract debts to the amount of more than two 
thousand dr^bmas, yet it appeared at his d^ath that 
be owed more than three millions. This wretch W8[$ 
IcA loos^ upon t3die people by Marius, and carried aU 
before bim; by dint of i^woird- Amo9|^ other \md 
edieis which he proeured, one was that which gave 
tbe fcomnmoA in the Mithridatic war t(» Ajfarhis, 
Upon thifl tb^ coiMiuls ordered all (be courts to bd 
sbut up. BuA one day «ts they wei^ bpldiijg aa as- 
sembly bafoM! the t^vp^e of Castor and PqUux, he mt 
bid mmaps upon them> aa4 9lftny we)re 9lai«. The 
urn of Pomfney the conevli who was yet but a youth> 
was of the minber. Pompey concealed himsetf, and 
saved bis life. Sylht was' puirsued into thf$ hou^e of 
Mariiis, and fotroed ixom theope to the fppmy t0 ver 
vokd the order for the cessation oC public bM^iliiea9^ 
Fair this reason S«dpitiiis, when he deprived I^qipey 
of the cons»kh%)s continue Syl^ in it^ a«d only 
tniMlerred the conduct of the war with Mithrid^tM 
to Mariitf. In copseqi^tence of this, hf immiediat^ly 
wnt some military tribunes to Nola,^ ti^ reeeive tbe 
•fiiiy at the lMiidi»of %jyhi, an4 bring it t0 Afoiiw> 
fiiftt SyUa got before tfe^m to the eamp, mid bj^ tolt 
^ersi were no soo^ieir acquainted with j^ f^^mmmm 
of tbt>w offieeis thun tb^y s^ned th«w^ to de^tb* 
Mariiis in return dippid b>| hai»4» » ^ UMil«f 

VOL. III. s 
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Sylla^s friends in Rome, and ordered their houses (p 
be plundered. Nothing now was to be seen but 
hurry and confusion, some flying from the camp to 
the city, land some from the city to the camp. The 
senate were no longer free, but under the direction 
of Marius andSulpitius. So that when they were in- 
formed that Sylla was marching towards Rome, they 
sent two praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to stop him. 
As they delivered their orders with some haughtiness 
to Sylla, the soldiers prepared to kill them ; but at 
last contented themselves with breaking their fasces, 
tearing ofiF their robes, and sending them away with 
every mark of disgrace. 

The very sight of them, robbed as they were of 
the ensigns of their authority, spread sorrow and 
consternation in Rome, and announced a sedition, 
for which there was no longer either restraint or 
remedy. Marius prepared to repel force with force. 
Sylla moved from Nola at the head of six complete 
legions, and had his colleague along with him. His 
army, he saw, was ready at the first word to march 
to Rome, but he was unresolved in his own mind, 
and apprehensive of the danger. However, upon his 
offering sacrifice, the soothsayer Posthumius had no 
itooner inspected the entrails, than he stretched out 
both his hands to Sylla, and proposed to be kept in 
chains till after the battle, in order for the worst of 
punishments, if every thing did not soon succeed en* 
tirely to the getieraPs wish. It is said, too, that there 
appeared to Sylla in a dream, the goddess whose wor- 
ship the Romans received from the CJappadocians, 
whether it be the Moon, Minerva, or Bellona. She 
seemed to stand by him, and put thunder in his hand, 
atid having called his enemies by name one aftar 
another, bade him strike them : they fell, and were 
^^onsomed by it to ashes. Encouraged by this vision^ 
which he related next morning to hi& cdQeague> he 
look Jblis way towards Rome.. • 



When he had reached Picinae*, he was met by an 
embassy^ that entreated him not to advance in that 
hostile manner^ since.the senate had come to a reso* 
lution to do bim all the justice he could desire. Hd 
promised to g^rant all they asked ; and, as. if he iivr 
tended to encamp there, ordered his officeirs, as usual; 
to mark out the ground. The ambassadors took theiir 
leave with entire confidence in his honour. But as 
soon as they were gone, he despatched Basillu$ and 
Caius M ummius, to make themselves masters of the 
gate and the wall by the iEsquiline mount. He himr 
self followed with* the utmost expedition. Accord* 
ingly Basillus and his party seized the gate and enter* 
ed the city. But the unarmed multitude got upon the 
tops of the houses, and with stones and tiles drove 
them back to the foot of the wall At that moment 
^ylk arrived^ and seeing the opposition his soldiers 
tnet with, called out to them to set fire to the houses. 
He took a flaming torch in his own hands^ and ad- 
vanced before them. At the same time he ordered 
his archers to shoot fire-arrows at the roofs. jR^aspa 
iiad no longer any pQwer over him; passion and fury 
governed all his motions ; his enemies were all he 
thought of — arid in the thirst for vengeance, he made 
no account of his friends, nor took the l^st conv- 
passion on his i*elatiions. Such was the case, whei|t 
he made bis way with fire, which makes no ftii^tinq- 
tion between the innocent and the guilty. 

Meanwhile, Marius, who was driven back t<> the 
temple of Vesta, proclaimed liberty to the slaves tbM 
would repair to his standard. But the enemy presfQd 
on with so much vigour, that he was forced to quiit 
the city. 

Sylla immediately assembled the senate and^ot 
Marius^ and a few others, condemned to death.. Xhfe 

* There being no place between Nola and Rome called Picinae, 
Liibinus thinkfl we should read Pictab, which waa a place of pnblfe 
«ittert^nent abonttwielity-iTf miles lr<Mf|ft the ct^ital. . - Sts«tbo «ld 
,A2^oniiKue (ii^ Wn ,Itii|cj:^ry) [motion it as 4|)tqk. . i ,.'.: V. . , 
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tribune Su^itius^^ who was of the number^ was be- 
trayed by one of bis own slaves^ and brought to the 
block. Sylla gave the slave his freedom^ and then 
had him thrown down the Tarpeian rock. As for 
Marius^ he set a price upon his head ; in which he 
behaved neither with g^titude nor good policy^ since 
iie had not long before fled into the house of Marius^ 
and put his life in his hands, and yet was dismissed 
in safety. Had Marius^ instead of letting him. go, 
given him up to Sulpitius, who thirsted for his blood, 
he might have been absolute master of Rome. But 
he spared his enemy ; and a few days after, when 
there wai^ an opportunity for his return, met not with 
(he saroe generous treatment. 

The senate did not express the concern which this 
gave (hem. But the people openly and by facts 
showed their resentment and resolution to make re- 
prisals. For they rejected his nephew Nonius, who 
relied on his recommendation, and his fellow-candi- 
date Servius, in an ignominious manner, and appoint- 
ed- otbers^ to the consulship, whose promotion they 
. thought Would be most disagreeable to him. Sylhi 
|)7etend6d great satisfection at the thing> and said^ 
*' He was^ quite happy to see the people by his means 
enjc^ tile liberty of proceeding as they thought pro^ 
per/' Nay, to obviate their hatred, he proposed 
Lucius Ginna, who was of the opposite fkction, for 
consul, but first laid him under the sanction, of a 
Ml^n <mth, to assist him iti all his al&irs. CSnna 
%i^t up^ to the Capitol with a stone in his hand. 
There, he^ swore before all the worid^ to fHreserve the 
JJ^emlBtiip between (hem intiolable, adding tMt im- 
precaution, '^ If 1 be guilty of any breach of it, may 
wbe driven f»n4 the city, as this ston^ is from my 
hand!"' at the satilS time he threw the stone upon the 
ground. Yet,, as soon as he had entered upon his 
i^SiCfif he bcigan tp. raise new commotions, and set up 
JA UBp^eacbmfent against Sylla, of whkh Yei^Biu^, 
one of the tribwies^ was to be the fMnager^ But 



Sylli left ^t&MJieimaobger and U)t$ impeachment be- 
hind him, and set forward against Mithridates. 

About the time that SjiUa/Mt; sail 'from Italy^ Mith- 
ridate»^ we are told> was visited with many iU presages 
ai'Peigamas. Among the rest tin image, of Victory, 
bearing a crotrn^ which wag eontrivetf to be let down 
by a machine; l)r6ke jAbt'alR it was ^ine to put the 
t^wn upon hi^ heiadi hndthfefcrbwn itael^was. dashed 
to pieceit upon the floor of the.theaJKre* The people 
of Petgamus were seized with astonishmeBt, and 
Mithridates felt no small concern^ though his ailatrs 
then prospered beyond his hopes. For he had tak^^i 
Asia from thfe Romans^ ahd'Bithynia:and.C^j^adocf» 
fnotn their respective kings^ and was set dqw;! Iii 
unlet ai Pergamus^ disposing of rich governments 
and JcingdotiiS' aMnong his ^friends: at pleasure. As. ^r 
fais sons^ the* eldest gaviermed in peace' the ancii^nt 
kingdoms of Pontiis and Bosphdrbs^ extending. as 
&r as the deserts above Ibe MsBOtic lake: the other^ 
Mimed Ariarathes, was subduing Thrace and M ace*- 
donia with a great army. His generals with their 
artnie& were reducing other cohsiderable plates. The 
principal of these was Archdaus^ who cotamaftdod 
the seas with his fleets was conquering the CycIadesL 
and ali the other islai^ds within the bay 6f Malea/^tw 
tiras master of Eub(»ft itself. He met^ itid^edi .with 
some check atChc^ronefr. There Brutius ^ura^ lieu- 
tenant to Sehtius who commanded in Macedonia, a 
man distinguished by his courage and capacity^ op^ 
posed Archelaus^ who was overflowing 'Boeotia like 
a tonrent^ defeated him in three engaganents netir 
Cheeronea^ and confined him again to the sea. BsuK^ 
as Lucius Luctittus came and ordered him t5 give 
place to Sylla^ to whom that province^ and Hhfe cdnr 
duct of the war thefre^ Wetre deereed^ he imipiiediately 
quitted BcM^ia^ and rbturaed to Sentius> though iiig 
success wns beyMd all ttnut be couM have flattered 
himself vfith, atni Gi^^ce vras resfdy to dedare again 
&r the RMdafti^i dn iccomt ef \m vakmr and cea- 
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duct. It is true, these were the moit fining acdoiM 
of Brutius's life. '" 

W4ien Sylia was arrived, the cities sent amlms^ 
l^adori^ with an offer of opening Uieir gates to hiin« 
Athene alone Was held by its tyrant Aristion for 
Mithridates/ He therefore attacked it with the ut- 
niost vi^ur^ invested the Pirsue, brought up all 
sorts of engines^ and left no kind of assault what- 
ever unattempted. Had he waited a while> he might 
without the least danger have taken the upper town^ 
which was already reduced by famine to the last ex- 
tremity. But his haste to return to Rome^ where he 
apprehended some change in affairs to his prejudice^ 
tnade him run every risk^ and spore neither men nor 
money, to bring this war to a conclusion. For, be- 
sides his other warlike equipage^ he had ten thousand 
yoke of itiules, which woriced every day at the en- 
gines. As wood began to &d, by reason of the im- 
mense weights which broke down his machines, or 
their being burned by the enemy, he cut down the 
sacred groves. The shady walks of the Academy 
and the Lycoeum in the suburbs fell before his axe. 
And as the war required vast sums of money to sup- 
port it, he scrupled not to violate the holy treasures i 
|yf Greece^ but took from Epidaurus, aa well as i 
Olvmpia, the most beautiful and precious of their 
gins. He wrote also to the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
" That it would be best for them to put the treasures 
of Apollo in his hands : for either he would keep 
tliem safer than they could ; or, if he applied them to 
his own use, would return the full value.''. Caphis 
the Phocian, one of his friends, was sent upon this 
commission, and ordered to have every thing weigh- 
cfd to him. ' 

•. Caphis went to Delphi^ but was. loth to touch the 
«acred deposits, and lamented to the Amphictyones 
the nece^ily be was under, with many tears. Some 
fttfid, they heard the sound of the lyre in thejnmost 
^nctiiary} and Caphis, either believ|ng it, or filling 
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io fitrikt Sylk with a religious terror^ vent him im 
account of it. But he wrote back in a jesting way, 
''That he was surpmed Caphis should not. know 
that music was the vmce of joy^ and not of resent^ 
iqent. ; He mighty, therefore^ boldly take Ihe treit* 
fiures^ since Apollo gave him them with the^ utfnost 
satisfaction." . . 

Tb^e Measures were carried off^ without being 
seen by many, of the Greeks. But^ of the roy^l 
oJBSering^ there remained a silver urn, which being 90 
large/ and heavy, . that no carriage could bear it, the 
Amphiatyones were obliged to cut it in pieces. At 
si^ht, of this, they called to mind, one while Flamir 
nius and Manius Acilius, and another while. Paulus 
jfEmilius ; one of which having driven Aotiochus out 
of Greece, and the other subdued the kings of Ma- 
cedonia, not only kept their hands from spoiling the 
Grecian, ^mples, but expressed their regard and 
jeverenpe for them by adding new gifts. Those 
greajL men^ indeed, were legally commissioned, and 
their soldiers were persons of sober minds, who had 
learned to obey their generals without ;mwinuring. 
The gfiije^s, with, the m^nanimity ,of. kings, ex- 
xeeded not. private persons in their ^xpenpe^, ^nw 
brought upon the state any charge but what wa^ 
.common and reasonable. In short, they thought it 
no les^ disgrace to flatter their own men, than to^ be 
afraid .of the enemy. But the commanders of the^e 
times raised themselves to high posts by force,. nrtt 
jby merit; and as they wanted soldiers to fi^ht th^r 
i;pl4ntrymen, rather jUian any foreign enemies^ they 
were obliged to treat them with ^reat complaisance. 
Whjle they thus bought their service, at the price of 
.ministering to their vice^ they were not aware th^t 
they were selling their counjtry ; and making them- 
selves &(laves tq the meanest of mankind^ in order to 
comnmnd th e . greatest and the best. , This ban jshcid 
} Marius from Rome, and afterwards brought him back 
'againsft/Sylla. This made Cinpa. dip his hands in 
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Cte MooA df Oct^iud, Md Finibria Hie asttts^n of 
FJaiccUs^ 

S]pUa opened one of th^ first ^ourees of this corrtip- 
tlofl, Fw, to draw the troOps of other officers from 
them^ he lavishly supplied the wants of his own. 
Thus^ Whfle by dne and the same meatis he was in* 
vitin^ the former to desertion, and the latter to luxury, 
he bad occasion for infinite sums, and partidularly in 
this siege. For his passion for taking Athens was 
irreristihiy violent : whether it was, that he wanted 
1» fight against that city's ancient renown, of which 
iiothing but ^e shadow now remained ; or whether 
fae could not bear the scoffs and taunts, with which 
Aristion, in all the wantonness of ribaldry, insulted 
him and Metella from the walls. 

The composition of this tyrdnt's heart'lvas inso- 
ience and cruelty. He was the sink of all the foffies 
und vices of Mithridates. Poor Athens, which had 
*ot dear of inhtimerable wars, tyrtrtinies, 'fehd sedi- 
«fOiis> pei^ished at last by this monster, ais by a deadly 
^ease. A bushel of wheat was how sold there for 
0, thOUsiufid drachmas. The pec^e eat not only the 
liwbs atid roots that grew about the citadel, hM sod- 
den leather and oil bags; while he was indul^hg 
hittist^f iti ^Sotottfl fta^ts and dancing in the day-time, 
Jdr flnimiekii^ iahd laughing at the enemy. He let the 
Mcred lamp of the goddess go out for ^ant of dil; 
«nd wliet) the principal priestess sent to ask him for 
'hidf a measure of b»ley, he s^ht her l!hat quantity 
nf p^per. The senators and "priests tame to etitreat 
him tjD take -compassion on the tjity, arid capitulate 
with iSyUa, but he received them with a shtfwer of 
«rWiWs. At hist> when it was too late, he agreed with 
mudh difBcOlty tb setid two or Ifhree of the ^botnpanionls 
of his riots to treat of prface. Ilrese, instead of 
ih^king any j^posals that tended 10 save the city, 
totkM in a Wty mahnfer about ITieseus, arid Eumol- 
put),4md the ^jnquest of tbe Medeis ; Which provoked 
Sytitt Xis sfey, « Go, rty rioMe ^rtls, and tdte bacTc 



youi fi^s^p^dehM wrk& yoa. For imy pai^t/I wis iidt 
9eAt to:Atb^niS:toiQarn it8^tintM|iiittct;, but to ofatAis^ 
it8 rebelK^ns peb()le/' 

v Iq the nteantiMe^ Sylli'ftispm'befirrd soiDedWl;Bi^n> 
who latere donversmg; together ^li^/Uit Cendniot^ 
hkme the tyriint for n«t secimiigi)fae '#a]l iteair th^ 
Heptachiloosli tvhich wm Ale only pliMe not itilpreg^ 
nable. They carried tbis news to Sylk ; and b^^ ^ 
from disr^aarding it^ ireai by nigbt to ttike a new of 
that part oi the wail], and found that it ittight be scaled. 
He then set immediately about it; and he tells us ia 
his CeainMartaries^ that Mat^us Teias^ was the first 
man Yvtio mounted the wall. Teins ikere met with afti 
adversary^ and gave bim sudi a viofent blow onibe 
ricuU tibat he broke bis sword; notwithstanding wfaieh 
he stood ft'm and kept his place. 

Athens if-^ therefore^ was tak«n^ as Ihe eid meti 
had foretold. Sylla^ having levelled with the gronad 
all that wlia between the Piraaan gate and lliat dilled 
the Sacred^ entered the town at foidnight^. in it tnah^ 
ner the most dreadful that can be ctmbd^vvd; • AA 
the tmmpets and horns )soanded^ and w^ne aniiwcffed 
bv the shouts and dang of <he soldiers^ let loos^ to 
pkinder and destroy. They rushed akngthe iitrecStb 
with drawn swords^ aad horrible was' the sktigivtet* 
they made. The number of the killed couM net be 
computed ; but we may form some judgment of it, 
by the quantity of ground which was ovwflowed widi 
blood: For, besides those that fell in bthor paito of 
the city, the blood that was shed in the'ihaarkei^fdadt 
only, corer^d all the Ceramicus as &r ^ Dip^us. 
Nay, there are several who assure us, itian ffaiai)^ 
jAe gatte> and overspread the sabul-bs. ; 
y Ast thilugh suck niimbers w«te ^put to 'die slvbrd^ 
tkfere iMM as mtLHy who bnd vidleht bands upM^tfibm^ 
sehrebi in grief for thtar sinking eoun(#y . Whafc vb^ 

* Probably it should be Atciiis. In the life of Crassus one A^vkt^ 
is mehtibnecl as a tribune of the people. 

f Athens WHS taken 84 years before the birth of Christ. ' ' 
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dqced the best men among tliem to this detjiliir of 
finding any mercy or moderate tenhfr for » Athens^ wag 
the well-known cruelty of Sylla. Yet, partly by the 
intercession of Midias and Calliphon, and the exiles 
who threw theknsdives at his feet, partly by the en- 
treaties df the senators who attended him in that 
expediticm^aiid being bhnself satiated with bipod 
besides^ he was at last prevailed upon<to stop his hand ; 
and, in compliment to the ancient Athismans^ he slud, 
^' He fmrgave'the many for the sake of the few> 4he 
fiving for the dead/' 

He ^tells us in his Commentaries, that, he took 
Athens on the calends, of March, which fells in with 
the new moon in the month Antbesteiioa ; . when the 
Athenians were pedbrming many rites in .mfemory. of 
the destruction of the. country by water .; for the de- 
hige W^ beUeyed tt) have happened about that time 
©f the year*. 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the 
<sitadel, and was besieged there by Curio, to whom 
Sylla gffiv^ that ^charge. He held out a -considerable 
lime^ but at.kst was forced to surrender for want of 
water; i In this <the hand of Heaveiiwaa. very visible. 
For- the very same day and hour that'Aristion wa^ 
brought out, the43ky, which before was perfectly se- 
ittne, grew^black wiA clouds, and such a quantity of 
rain fell, as quite overflowed, the citadei. Soon afiter 
ihia, Sylla 'Omde himself master of the< Piraaus ; the 
most of which he hud in ashes, and atnong the rest, 
Ihatadmiiable work, the arsenteil, built by Philo. 
'. 'During these transactions, Taxiles, Mitbridates's 
gjsneral, came down from Thrace, and Macedonia, 
with a hundred thousand foot, ten thousand horse, 
dud fourscore and ten ehai^ots armed with ;icythes, 
and sent to desire Archelkus to meet him;tbere* > Att 
4dielans had then his station at Muayohia,.and net- 

* The deluge of Ogyges happened ia Attica near seventeen hun* 
dwd years ^betote. 
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thtt ch0s« to quit the sea, nor yet fight the RoHians^ 
but was persuaded his point was to protract the war, 
^nd to cut. off the enemy's convoys. Sylla saw better 
than he the distress he might be in for provisions^ 
and therefiHre moved from that barren country^ which 
was scarce suificient to maintain his troops in time 
of peace^ sotd led them into BcBotia. Most peo{de 
thought this^ an error in his counsek> to quit the 
rocks of Attica^ where horse could hardly act^ and to 
expose himself on the large and open plains of Bee- 
otia, when he knew the chief strengtii of the bar^ 
barkns consisted in cavalry and clmriots. But to 
avoid hunger and famine^ he was forced> as we have 
observed^ to hazard a battle. Besides^ he was in pain 
for Hort^isius> a man of a great and enterprising 
jspirit/ who was bringing him considerable reinforce* 
ment from Tbessaly, and was watched by the bar* 
bariaas in the straits* These were the reasons 
which induced Sylla to march into Bceotia. As for 
Hortensius^ Caphis^ a countryman of ours> led him 
another way^ and disappointed the barbarians. He 
conducted him by mount Parnassus to Tithora^ which 
is now a large city^ but was then only a fort situated 
pn the brow of a steep .precipice^ where the Pho* 
cinns of old took refuge^ when Xerxes invaded thfeir 
country. Hortensius^ having pitohed his tents thwe^ 
in the day-time kept off the enemy : and in the night 
jmade his way down the broken rocks to Patronise 
where Sylla met him with all his forces. . 

Thus united^ they took possession of a fertile biljL 
in the: ^middle of the plains of Elateia^ well sheltered 
with trees^ and watered at the bottom. It is caUed 
PhilobcBOtusi and. is much commended. by Sylla for 
the IrjoitfidiiessroC its . soil and its agreeable ' jsitaation^ 
When they Were encanq^^ they appeared to the 
eaeoiy no more than an handful. They hiid not inr 
deed above fifteen hundred hbrse^ and not quite fifr 
iteen thousand foot. Thei other generals in a manner 
forced Archdaus upon aQtion; and when theyiciunn^ 
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to pat fteir forces ia oixier e^ bottle^ ib!ey filled tfa^ 
wliole plain ivhh horseS:, chariots, bucklers^ aad tar- 
g€)ts. The clattiour and hideom mair of 00 many na- 
tions/ rmiked thick 'together^ Mensed to read the sky; 
and the pomp and splendor of tfaNBir appearance was 
not *w^out its use in e)edting< ternnr. For tk« histre 
of iheir amis^ '^v^hich were richly hdoi^eii wiAh ||oM 
and silver^ and the colofuts of their Median and §&f ^ 
thian vests> intermixed with brKss and polished steeK 
when the troops wweun modon^ kindl^ the hit with 
an iiwftil iflame like that of lightninj^^ 

The Romans^ >in great consternktion^ riiut tfaem^ 
sehr^s up wybin their trenches. Sylla ccmtd not wUk 
all^islaa^ments remove. their feaf«; andi» to he did 
Bot btaooito t6 force them into the field ift this dis- 
pirited condition^ hie sat still/ and bi)re3 though with 
gretit relttctawaei the Main boasts and insutt&of the 
faa!rbariana« This was of more service to him than 
atiy. other measure be could have adopted. The 
eneniy3^ who held him in great obntetifpt^ and vrerfe 
Adt bdiDTO very obedient to tbeii? i>wii ffeweTals, by 
peasoti icif their tifimber^ now fovgot all disdj^^e; 
iind biit ttw of them remained within^ttieir iatrench- 
ments.^^Imrited by rapine and plunder^ the gveitcist 
paa^t had dispersed ihemselves!, and were got severtd 
dtty«^ joanlef ^om the camp. In these excursions^ 
it is ^ said^ tbey ruined the city of Panopea^ sacked 
Lisbadia^ Md pillaged a temple where oraelei» wem 
delivered^ without ordeiv fratn any one of Hieir 



8ylla> full of scifrow a«d ind%wittioii to havetheM 
ei<6ea destroyed before his #^t, wai witting t<i try 
wliat effect labebr would hive epon has soldtim. He 
<siM^ed tiiem^io dig tiwtdies, to dm^rittie Oephliuft 
fimm It^ elMntid, mA BMMifi^itliem m^k ut it without 
iot6t»fii»iieta{ i«aiiiding^p«olirtitffiself> and se^er«t]f 
fianMhing til ti4iom1ie moM y^miss^. His ydem in 
tMa 'vms m «m tHim 'fi^ith l^ou#^ thM Hve^ hdgM 
f^tht )^rifiirc(ti«« to Auftg«$ amd it SiM««r«d iki 



««d be propcnied. Oft tVe third dny of their dt udg^y, 
M SyUa pft6#e4 by, tbey ctUed out to him to lead 
tbM» agiujnrt th* ewmy . Sylln aaic^ " It is awH wiy 
uiduiatio0. to 6ghtb bat a/i unwiUingness to work^ 
thftt puts yeuupooi this riequtet. If you really want 
to come to an tngs^g^mU go, aword iu hand, and 
theize thftt poet immodiatoly/' At tho same tinte he 
pointed to the place, where^ had formerly Btood. the 
cstadei of the Paropota4iimn9 ; bMt all the buildings 
were now demolished, ami there was nothing left but 
a crag^ and steep mountain, juM sepamted flsom 
mount Edylium by the riv^r Assus, which at the foot 
of the mountain falls into the Cepl^sus. The river 
growing very rapid by thia confluence^ makes tbt 
ridge a safe place for an encampment. Sylla seeing 
those of the enemy*s troops called Chalcaspides, hartt 
enmg to seise tlmt post» wanted to gain it befom 
them, and by availing fajmaelf of the present! spirit of 
hia men, he succeeded^ Archelaus, upon thisv diaap* 
poiiitttbent, turned his aims against Chwooea; tbe tn* 
habitants, in consequence of their formar oonneabns 
witb Sylla^ entreated him not to desert the pteoe; 
upon which he sent along with Aeni th^ niHtavy tri^ 
btiiiie' Gahiniuft with one le^n. Thie ChMsoueans^ 
wi^ all: their ardour to reach the city, £d not arrive 
aooner than Gabinius : Sueh ww hia fai^noiuv when 
engaged in their defence, that it evem edipixA ilw 
2)eelof ihose who implored his assistance. Juba tcflu 
us^ that it was not Gabiaj.'os but il^iichis^, who was 
^espaAched. on thtsodoaaiioa. In thit; erulkal .sMi- 
alMBv haweflrery was the €»tji of QbaooMea. 

TdieijU^iaaiia. now- lieceived from Lebaldia aad th« 
itove of Tkropboqiu^. vei^ agreeaUa acoomtts oC ontr 
idks, that peoniifled.in0t(Dry* The inbaAntantsoi that 
country tell ua many slndiei aiboisl them,; iutr what 
S^ Uontli writes, iB:ttle tenth) \»fikat hb Com- 

^ fe«»|M»lMt1e> it ^brnUi hs Mfid MMmi: for m som naLiw- 
senpts haTe it, where die same person is menHotrnd^rngfim sftemvlmll. 

5 
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menfaries, is this: Quintus Titins, a man of some 
note among the Romans employed in Greece, came to 
him one day after he had gained the battle of Ch«ero- 
nea, and told him, that Trophonius foretold another 
battle to be fought shortly in the same place, in which 
he should likewise prove victorious. After him, came 
a private soldier of his ovm, with a promise from 
heaven of the glorious success that would attend his 
affairs in Italy. Both agreed as to the manner in 
which these prophecies were communicated: they 
said the deity that appeared to them, both in beauty 
and majesty, resembled the Olympian Jupiter. 

When Sylla had passed the Assus, he encamped 
under mount Edylium, over against Archelaus, who 
had strongly intrenched himself between Acontium 
and Edylium, near a place called Assia. That spot 
of ground bears the name of Archelaus to this day. 
Sylla passed one day without attempting any thing. 
The day following, he left Murasna with a legion and 
two cohorts, to harass the enemy, who were already 
in some disorder, while he himself went and sacrificed 
on the banks of the Cephisus, After .the ceremony 
was over he proceeded to Chaeronea^ to join the^forcas 
there, and to take a vieW of Tburium, a post which 
the enemy had ^ined before him. This is a craggy 
eminence, running up gradually to a pofnt; which we 
express in our language by iheteimOrth&pagua. At 
the foot of it runs the river Moriu»^, and by it stands 
the temple of Apollo Thiirius. ApoUo is so called 
60m Thuro tHeimbther Off Cberonywho, as history 
informs us, was the founder of Chsronea. Others 
«ay, that the heifer which the Pythian Apollo ap- 
pointed Cadmus for his guide,' first preiseiiied herself 
there, and that the place was thence named Thurium^ 
for the Phoeniciatis caU a heifer Thar. 

As Sylla approached Chseronea, the tribune who 

- ^ TTiw river is afterwards cdSied Bfolus ; but wkidi:i» the right 
vradmg uimeertaiii; . 
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h^i the city in cImu^^ led out his tvoop» to meet htm^ 
having himself a crown of laurel in his hand». Just 
as Syila received them, and be^n to animate them to 
the intended enterprise^ Homotoicus and Anaxidamus^ 
two Chaermieans^ addressed him^ with a promise to 
eut off the corps that occupied Thurium, if he would 
give them a small party to support them in the attempt 
For there was a path which the barbarians were not 
apprized of, leading from a place called Petrochus, by 
the temple of the Muses, to a part of the mountain 
tiaiat overlooked them; from whence it was easy either 
to destroy them with stones, or drive Ihem down into 
the plain. Sylla finding the character of ihae m&k 
for courage and fidelity supported by Gabintus, order- 
ed them to put the thing in execiition. Meantime he 
drew up his forces, and placed the cavahry in the 
^in^ ; ' taking the right himself, and giving the left 
to Muraena. Gallus * and Hortensius, his lieuteimnts^ 
commanded a body of reserve in the rear, and kept 
watch upon the heights, to prevent their being sur*- 
rounded; For it was easy to see that the enemy 
were preparing with their win^s, which consisted of 
an infinite number of horse, and all their lightHsmed 
foot, troofKs (hat cduld move with ^eat iagility^ and 
vrind^avraiy at pleasure, to take a circuity and quite 
emclose the Roman army. 

In the meantime, the two Chsrcmean% suppodirted, 
'accoliling to Sylia^s order, by a patty coipmanded by 
£ridu8i stole unol>serred iqi Thuffitmi^ aAd gaiqed 
the summit. ^As sooiias th^made theirappeurano^ 
the barbarians were striick.wi& oonstemcjti^nj aai4 
nought refiige in flight ;: but in the confusion m^y ot 
iben) perished by means of each, other. . For, unable 
(6 find: any firm footing, as they movdd down tb^ 
^ep nicaiiltain, they fellupon theispifiaffs of those that 
w&ce next before them, or elsie pushed them down the 

. * .Guarin. after Appian's -JfiVAnU reads GMa. And so it is i» 
several manuiscripts. Dacier proposes .to read Ba/J«5, wWci pam^ 
pccrmr afterwards. v- , - -^" 



precipice. All this white tbe entitty were pressia^ 
upon them £(t>Bi aboTe> and galling them behind ; in- 
soB9»eh that ^ee tbouaand men were killed upon 
Thurium* Aua to those who got down^ some fell into 
4lie hands of Muraemiy wh^ met them in good order^ 
Bind) easily cut thrai. in jneces ; others who fled to the 
inaia body* und^i! Archebus, wherever ihey fell in 
with k, filled it wi4h terror and disinay ; and this was 
the; thing thai gftte the officers most, trouble, and prinr 
cipd% occasioned tlbe defeat. Syllai taking advantage 
or theic disoeder^ mov^eA with snch vigour and expe- 
dition. to the charge, that he prevents the effect of 
iibe armeid) chariots. For the chief strength of those 
chaiiots.^onskls in the o^urse they run, and in the 
Mspeliofii^ conjieq«e«t upon it; . and if they have but 
9i short cOBipassv diey are aa insignificant aa arrows 
jEttife ftbiD .a. ttp w not vmM drawn . . This vms. the easre 
a! piresent' with respect, to the barbariana; Their 
nhftiriete mo»d at first so slow, and their aJt4aeks.were 
ao Ufisteaa^ that the Romans clapped their hafnda^euid 
feGMwd thena with the utmost rtdioule. They even 
called for fic&h.one3,,aa they used to do in the Hip- 
^oohsonle;^ Romei 

) iiUpdii.jthis^ Ae infia.B4;ry engaged^ The hafbariana, 
filo tbeiv pait^ tried what the k^ng' pikes vrould do; 
and, by locking their shields together^ ehdaavoured to 
Ibeep th^sehcs: la. good ovdet ; As Sm the Romans, 
aftev thftivrspearv .lui4 had att: the effect that could he 
inpecled ADQi them, th^ drew their swonob, and met 
the €ineter& of the enemy with a stren^h whAch a 
huA indi^neriioa inspires. ^ For Mitbridates's genemla 
nad Iwought over fifteen thousaiid slaves upon a prof- 
damation of liberty, and placed them, amopg^ the 
beavy^ermed in&ntay . Oa wUeh. occasion, a eefltaia 
<»DtiMnon la said thus to have eapressed iMmad&r«- 
^£«mly liiese Me Hn^ Satmnudm; for w« nemr saw 
sjavep havjB any share of liberty at another tim.e/' 
HOl^fves, as t^|r ranks were so dtpse^and tjigir file 
so deep, that they could not easily be bcf^i^A; AttMftP 



tbey exerted a spirit whidh could not be expected 
ftomthem^ they -were not repulsed and put in dis* 
order till the ardiers and sitngers of the second line 
discliarged all their ful*y upon them. 

Archekus was now extending his right wing, in 
' order, to surround the Romans, and Hortensius,. with 
the cohort'^ under his command, puished down to take 
hiih in flank. But Arohelaus, by a sudden manceuyre, 
turned agaipst him with two thousand, horse whom he 
hiad at hand, and by little and little drote him towards 
the mountains ; so that being separated from the main 
body> he was in danger of being quite hemmed in by 
the enemy. Sylla, informed pf.thi^, pushed up, with 
his right wing, which had not yet ^tigaged, to the 
assistance of Horterisius. On the other hdnd, Arche- 
laus, conjecturing, from » the du^t that flew about, the 
real state of the case, left Hi^tensius, and hastened 
back to the right of the Roman army, from whence 
Syttajhad advanced, in hop49 of finding it^iUiout a 
cK^m^ander./ ' , ., . . < ' 

h At the same.time Taxileg* led on the. C^ciMjpufes 
«^iiiist .Mura^ata, sO that shouts were i set < up on both 
sides, which were re-echoed by the neighbouring 
mountains.. . Sylla now. atc^ped to ^consider .which 
way heihouM direct his course^ Al lengthy conclud* 
ing to return' to his own. post, he sent Hortensius with 
four cohojiB to the assistance of Muraena, and himself 
with the iSfth niade up tP his right wing with the ut- 
most expedition. ,He fowid^ibhat without him it kept 
a:!^pd^countenance agmHist the troops of Archelaiu ; 
bufcafi. soon)as^he ia^peared, his^ mcAIlwdfiiSU^h pro* 
digfiouflf leffoffts, . thiati.they routed the e$/^mjr entiiTely^ 
Aii4i pursued ti^etftiton^the^^iver and Qiomit Acf^ntium. 
.(: Aniid«tu tills fiuc(ceMf^:)SylIa was not, uwiiiidful of 
Htmena's daiigbrj but ha^toned mth;a Teififorc^e^i^tii 
U> tha«{qufttiec<i{! He fiou'nd him, Jhsn^KWi victorious, 
and therefore h^d nothing to do but join in the pur- 
suit. (j[i;eai niiim'|)e^^^^ baribanans fell in the 
field of battle, aioid still greater lus they were endeavou^f 

roil, III. T 
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ing to gain their intrenchmentfr; so that out of so 
many myriads only ten thousand men reached Cbal- 
cis. Sylla says, he missed on]y fourteen of his roen^ 
and two of these Came up in the evening. For this 
reason he inscribed his trophies to Mara, to Victory, . 
and Venus J to shew that he was no less indebted to 
good fortune, than to capacity 8tnd valour^ for the ad^ 
vantages he had gained. The trophy I am speaking 
of was erected for the victory woii on the plain^ where 
the troops of Archelaus began to give way, and to fly 
to the river M olus. The other trophy upon the top of 
Thurium, in memory of their getting above the bar- 
barians, was inscribed in Greek characters to the i$a- 
tour of Homoloidhu$ and AnaxidamM. 

He exhibited games on Ihis occasioti at Thebes^ in 
a theatre erected for that purpose near the fountain of 
(Edipus*. But the judges were taken from other 
cities of Greece, by reason of the implacable hatred 
he bore the Thebans. He deprived them of half their 
territories, which he consecrated to the Pythian ApoUo 
and the Olympian Jupiter ; leaving orders that out of 
their revenues the money should be repaid which he 
had token from their temples. 

After this; he received news that Flaccus, who was 
of the opposite faction, was elected consuls and that 
he was bringing a ^eat army over the Ionian, in 
pi^tlsnce against Mithridates^ but in reality against 
him. He therefore marched into Thessaly to meet 
him. However, when he ivas arrived at Melitea, in- 
tdSigenice was brought him from several quartos, that 
the countries behmd him were liitid waste by another 
army of the Idng's, superior to ihe former. DorylaikB 
was< arrived at Chalcils m4h a large fleet, which 
brought ov^ cfighty thousand men, of the best equip- 
ped aiid b6sl disciplined troops of Mithiidates. 'Wi^ 
these he entered Bceotia, and made himself maiiter of 

^ Pausanias tells us this fountain was so oJIed, because CBdipus 
tliere washed off the blood he was stained With in the murier of Ida 
iidier. 
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the country, in hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. 
Archelaus remonstrated against that measure, but 
Dorylaus was so far from regarding him, that he 
scrupled not to assert^ that so many myriads of men 
could not have been lost without treachery. But 
Sylia soon turned back, and showed Dorylaus how 
prudent the advice was which he had rejected, and 
what a proper sense its author had of the Roman va«- 
lour. Indeed, Dorylaus himself, after some slight 
skirmishes with Syila at Tilphosium, was the first to 
agree that action was not the thing to be. pursued 
any longer, but that the war was to be spun out, and 
decided at last by dint of money. 

Howev^^r, the plain of Orchoraenus, where they 
were encamped, being most advantageous for those 
whose chief strength consisted in cavalry, gave fresh 
spirits to Archelaus. For of all the plains of BoeotiE 
the largest and most beautiful is this, which, ' without 
either tree or bush, extends itself from the gates of 
Orchomenus to the fens in which flie river Melas 
loses itself* That river rises under the walls of the 
city just mentioned, and is the only Grecian riv^r 
which is navigable from its source. About the sum- 
mer solstice it overflows like the Nile, and prodiH^s 
plants of the same nature ; only they are meagre ju^d 
bear but little fruit. Its course is sJbDrt,. great part 
of it soon- stopping in those dark and muddy feiii. 
The rest i^Us into the river Gephisus, about the place 
where the water is bordered with such excellent 
canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped opposite each 
other, Ai'chelaus attempted not any thing. But 
Sylla began to cut trenches in several parts t)f the 
field, that he might, if possible, drive the enemy 
from the firm ground, which was so suitable foi* ca- 
valry, and force them upon the morasses. The bar- 
l>aria&s^ould not 1»ear this, but upon the first signal 
from their, generals, rode up at full speedy and han- 
ded the labc»UMrs4Mi. radely^ that they > all dispersed. 

T 2 
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The corps too', designed to support them, was put to 
flight. Sylla that tnoment leaped from his horse,^ 
seized one of the ensigns, and pushed through the 
nirddle of^the fugitives towards the tenemy, crying 
Out, '-Here, Romans, is the bed of honour I am to 
die in. Do you, when you are asked where you be- 
trayed your general, remember to say, it was at Or- 
"Chomenus," These words stopped them in their 
flight : besides, two cohorts came from the right 
*wing to his assistance, and at the head of this united 
corps he repulsed the enemy. 

i Sylla then drew back a little, to give his troops 

some refreshment ; after which he brought them to 

vwork again, intending to draw a line of circumvalla- 

*tion round the barbarians. Hereupon, they returned 

nn better order than before. Diogenes, son-in-law 

Jtb Archelaus, fell gloriously as he was performing 

»ivonders on the right. Their archers were charged 

so close by the Romans, that they had not room to 

manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity of 

arrows in their hands, which they used instead of 

"swords, and with them killed several of their adver- 

"saries. At last, however, they were broken. and ishut 

"up"in thfefar camp, whe«e they passed the night in 

'great inisery> on account of their dead and wounded. 

J Next morning Sylla drew out his men to continue 

the treinch ; and as numbers of the barbarians came 

jont to reengage him, he attacked and routed them so 

*eflfeetaally, that, in the terror tiiiey were in, none 

stood to guard the camp, and he enteired it with 

/them.~The fen« w^re jthen filled with the blood of 

Uhe slain, and the lake with dead bodies; insomuch 

that ^ven now many of the weapons . of the barba- 

friaas, bows, helmets, fragments of iron breast-plates, 

-and swords, are found buried in the mud, though it 

is almost two hundred years feince the battle. Such 

lisihe accoant we have of! the actions lat Cbcaro^ea 

ai»l OrchoBienus. , : » 

' MeanwhHe Cinna. and. Gacbo bebardi mih so 



much rigour and injustice at Rome to persons of tlW 
gireatest distinction^ that many, to avoid their tyit4nfhy> 
retired to Sylla*6 camp^ as to a safe harbour; so t\\^ 
in a little time he had a kind of senate about htmf. 
Metella, with much difficulty, stole from Rome wjtA 
his childreii> and cameto't^l him, tbat'h^^ enemies 
bad burned his hou^e and all hiN villas, and to entr^t 
him to return home, where his Help was so much 
wanted. He was much perplexed in his'deliberations^ 
neither choosing to -neglect his afiKcted country, nor 
knowing how to £t) and leave such an importatnt 
abject as the Mithridatic war in so unfinished a state; 
when he was addressed by a merchiant of Deliiitn^ 
called Arfchelaus, on the part of the general of tbait 
fmme, who wanted to sound him about an aCcOnitno- 
dstliorf, and to ti^eat privately of the conditions of it * 
' Sylla was so'charrhed with the thing; that h^ 
imstened to- a personal conference with the gelieftlll 
•Their interview was on the sea-coast near D^liuni; 
where' stands a celebrated temple of A-pollo/ « Upoii 
their meeting, Atchelmia Tproposed that gylk 'shbald 
quit the Asiatic and Pontit expedition v and torn Jii-s^ 
wiifole »ittention ' to the?i civil war, e<\gii^ng otv Chte 
king'^s ' behalf td. i^^ply trirti" with money,- ves^U/ attd 
troops. Bylla |)topotiJed in answer^' that ArcbelaUs 
should quit the interest of Mithridatcs; be appointed 
king in his place, assume the title of an ally td tfie 
Romans, and'put the king's shipping in his hand^r. 
When Archelaus expressed bis detestation -of -this 
tn6achery, Sylla thus proceeded: '^ is it pOgft^iblH 
then, that you, Archekus, a Cappadocian, tWslav^, 
or, if you please, the friend of a bartarbiis ^feltlg^ 
«hou!d be snocked at a proposal, which; ihowevfct in 
«ome respects exceptionable, must be attended witV 
Ihe mofet advantageous consequences ? ^ fa it- ipo$«iblf* 
that io me, the Roman general, to Sylla, you should 
take upon you to talk of treachery ?^^ As if yon 'w^fe 
not that same Ariihdaus, who at Chairbilea fled wiltl; 
a'h4hdf4I K^ meDi)^epeor rei^iiit^ of^aniilundr^ 
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and twenty thousand^ who hid himself two days in 
the marshes of Orchomenus^ and left the roads of 
BoBotia blocked up with heaps of dead bodies/' — 
Upon this Archelaus had recourse to entreaty^ and 
begged at last a peace for Mithridates. This was 
allowed upon certain conditions — Mithridates was to 

S've up Asia and Paphlagonia> cede Bithynia to 
icomedes^ and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. He 
was to allow the Romans two tliousand talents to de- 
fray the expense of the war^ besides seventy armed 
gaUeys fully equipped. Sylla^on the other hand, was 
to secure Mithridates in the rest of his dominions^ 
and procure him Uie title of friend and ally to the 
Romans. 

These conditions being: accepted and negociated, 
Sylla returned through Thessaly^yfid Macedonia to- 
wards the Hellespont. Archelaus^ who accompanied 
him^ was treated with the greatest respect^ and when 
be happened to fall sick at Larissa^ Sylla halted there 
for some time> and showed him all the attention he 
could have paid to his own general officers^ or even 
to his colleague himself. This circumstance rendered 
the battle of Chasronea a little suspected, as if it had 
been gained by unfair means; and what added to the 
suspicion^ was the restoring of all the prisoners of 
Mithridates, except Aristion, the avowed enemy of 
Archelaus, who was taken off by poison. But 
what confirmed the whole, was the cession of ten 
thousiuid acres in Euboea to the Cappadocian, and 
the title that Was given him of friend and ally to the 
Romans. Sylla, however, in his Commentaries, ob- 
viates all these censures. 

During his stay at Larissa, he received an embassy 
from Mithridates, entreating him not to insist upon 
his giving up Paphlagonia, and r^resenting that the 
'demand of shfpping was inadmissible. Sylla heard 
these remonstrances with indignation — '^ What,'' said 
he, ^^does Mithridates pretend.to keep Paphlagonia, 
and refiise to send the vessels I demanded? Mifth* 
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ridates, whom Ishould have expected to entreat me 
on his knees that I would spare that right hand 
which had slain so many Romans — But I am satisfied 
that^ when I return to Asia^ he will change his style. 
While he resides at Pergamus^ he can direct at ease 
the war he has not seen/' The ambassadors were 
struck dumb with his indignant answer, while Arche- 
laus endeavoured to sooth and appease the anger of 
Sylla, by every mitigating expression and bathing his 
hand with his tears. At length he prevailed on the 
Roman general to send him to Mithridates, assuring 
him that he would obtain his consent to all the arti- 
cles, or perish in the attempt. 

Sylla upon this assurance dismissed him, and in- 
.Ya4led Media, where he committed great depreda- 
tions, and then returned to Macedonia. He received 
.Archelaus at Philippi, who informed him that he had 
succeeded perfectly well in his negociation, but that 
Mithridates was extremely desirous of an interview. 
His reason for it was this : Fimbria, who had slain 
the consul Flaccus, one of the heads of the opposite 
fection, and defeated the king's generals, vfas now 
inarching agaipst Mithridates himself. Mithridates, 
alarmed at this, wanted to form a friendship with 
Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus in the country of 
Troas. Mithridates came with two hundred galleys, 
jan army of twenty thousand foot, six thousand horse, 
and a great number of armed chariots. Sylla had 
no more than four aborts and two hundred hors^. 
Mithridates came forward, and offered him his hand, 
but Sylla first asked him, '' Whether he would s(find 
to the conditions that Ai^chelaus had settled with 
Jiiim V' The king hesitated upon it, and Sylla then 
^aid,' ^'It is for petitioners to speak ifixst, and for con- 
querors to hear in sUep^?" Mithridates then b^gap 
a long harangue^ in which he endeavoured to apolo- 
gise for himself, by throwing the blame partly upon 
the gp4.» and partly upon the Romany, At length 



%lla'inlWuptetl him-f-'^ often, ^ >aid he> 

^ heafd that Mithriclatei was a 'good orsftor, but now 
4 know it by experiencfe, since ne has been able to 
give a colour tof such unjust and abominable deeds/* 
Xhen he set forth iri bittef terms, and in such a man- 
ner as could not be replied to, the king's shameful 
conduct, and in conclusion asked him ag*ain, '' Whe- 
ther he would abide by the conditions sejttled with 
Archelaus ?'' Upon his answering^ in the affirmative, 
Sylla took him in his arms and saluted him. Then 
he presented to him the two kings Ariobarzanes and 
Nicomedes, and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having deliVei*ed up to him iSeventy of 
liis ships, and five hundred aWhers, sailed back to 
Pontus. Sylla perceivied that his troops were much 
•offended at the peace : they thought it an insufiferable 
thing, that a prince who, of all the kings in the uni* 
Verse, was the bitterest enemy to' Roiiie; who had 
caused an hundred and fifly thousand Romans to be 
*fturdered in Asia in one dly, ishould go off with the 
wealth and spoils of Asia, which he had beeii' plunder- 
ing and oppreising full four years. But he excilded 
himself to them by observing,' that they should 'hever 
have been able to iah*y 6ri the war against bdth Fim- 
bria and Mithridates, if they had joined their forces. 
■" From theAcd he' marched against Fimbria, who 
•was eBcfettJ)ied' at Thyatira ; and having marked' out 
a camp very near him, he began upon the intrehiih- 
ment The soldiers of Fimbria came out in tfeeir 
vests, and saluted those of Sylla; and readily- ^'ssistcid 
them in their work. Fimbria seeing this desertion, 
•aiid withal dreading Sylla as an implacable enemy, 
dei^patched himself upon tlie spot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Asia of twenty thousand 
talents ; and beside this, the houses of private pel*- 
sons were rriined by theiteolence and diisorder; of 
the soldiers he quartered upon them. For he tdrii- 
manded ev^ry householder to give the soldier who 
lodged with him sixteen drachma^ d day, and tA pro- 
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vide a Bupper for him and as many friends ds he cbosfe 
to invite. A centurion was to have fifty drachmas a 
day, and one dress to w^ear within doors, and anodier 
in public. 

These things setded, he set sail from Ephesus with 
liis whole fleet, and reached the harbour of Piraeus 
the third day. At Athens he got himself initiated in 
the mysteries of, Ceres, and from that city he took 
with him the library of Apellicon the Teian, in which 
were most of the works of Aristotie and Theophras^ 
tus, books at that time not Bufficiently known to the 
world: When they were brought to Romey it is sai^ 
that Tyrannio the grammarian prepared many of them 
for publication, and that Andronicus the Rbodian, 
getting the iminuscripts by his' means, did actually 
-publish them, together with those indesces that aire 
now in every body's hands. The old Peripatetios 
appear indeed to have been men of curiosity and 
erudition ; but they had neither met with many of 
Aristotle's and Theophrastus's books, nor were those 
they did meet with correct copies ; because the inhe- 
ritance of Ndteus the Scepsian, to whom Theophnui- 
tus left his works, fell into mean "and objscure handsj 

During Sylla's stay at Athens, he felt a painftil 
numbness in his feet, which Strabo caUs the lisping 
ofthe gotU, This obliged him to sail to iEdepsus, 
tor the benefit of the warm baths, where he lounged 
away the day with mimics and buffoons and all'ffebe 
train of Bacchus. One' day, as he was ^walkiiig by 
the sea-^ide, some fishermen presented - him witika 
curioue dish of fish. Delighted with the .present,.lie 
asked the people of what country they were, and when 
he heard they were Alaeans, '* What," said he, .'^wie 
any of the Alaeans alive?" for in pursuance of lits 
victory at Orchomenus, he had razed three cities of 
Bceotia, Anthedon, Larymna, and Alaeae. The poor 
men were struck dumb with fear; but he told them, 
with a smile, "Tbey .might go away quite happy, 
for they had brought very respectable mediators with 
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them/' The Alasans tell u», that from that time they 
took courage, and re-established themselves in their 
old habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, passed through Thessaly and 
Macedonia to the sea, intending^ to cross over from 
Dyrrachium to Brundusium with a fleet of twelve 
hundred sail. In that neig^hbourhood stands Apol- 
Ionia, near which is a remarkable spot of g;round 
called Nymphasum*. The lawns and meadows are 
of incomparable verdure, though interspersed with 
springs from which continually issues fire. In this 
place, we are told, a satyr was taken adeep> exactly 
such as statuaries and painters represent to us. He 
was brought to Sylla, and interrogated in many lan- 
guages who he was ; but he uttered nothing intelli- 
gible; his accent being harsh and^ inarticulate, some- 
thing between the neighing of a horse and the bleat- 
ing of a goat. Sylla was shocked with his appear- 
ance, and ordered him to be taken out of his prc^- 
sence. 

When he was upon the point of endiarking with 
his troops, he began to be afraid, that as soon as they 
reached Italy, they would disperse and retire to their 
respective cities. Hereupon they came to . him of 
jtheir own accord, and took an oath that they would 
stand by him to the last, and not wilfully do any da- 
mage to Italy. And as they saw he would want large 
sums of money, they went and collected each as much 
as they could afford, and brought it him. He did 
not, however, receive their contribution> but haying 
thanked Uiem for their attachment^ and encouraged 
them to hope the best, he set sail. He. had to .go, 
as he himself tells us, against fifteen generals of the 
other party, who had under them tio less than two 

^ In thin place the uymplm had an orack, of the manner 9f consult- 
ing which Dion (1, 41.) tells us several ridiculous stories. Strabo, 
speaking of it in his seventh book, tells uS theNymphaeum is a rock, 
out of which issues fire, and that beneath it flows streams ef flamiBg 
bitumen. 
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hundred and fifty cohorts. But heaven gave him 
evident tokens of success. He sacrificed immediately 
upon his landing at Tarentum^ and the Uver of the 
victim had the plain impression* of a crown of laurel, 
veith two strings hanging down. A little before his 
passage, there were seen in the day*time upon Mount 
Hephseumf in Campania, two great he-goats en- 
gaged, which used all the movements that men do in 
fighting. The phenomenon raised itself by degrees 
from the earth into the air, where it dispersed itsdf 
in the manner of shadowy phantoms, and quite dis- 
appeared. 

A little after this^ young Marius, and Norbanus 
the consult with two very powerful bodies, presumed 
to attack Sylla ; who, without any regular disposition 
of his troops, or order of battle, by the mere valour 
and impetuosity of his soldiers, after having slain 
seven thousand of the enemy, obliged Norbanus to 
aeek a refuge within the walls of Capua, This suc- 
cess he mentions as the cause why his soldiers did 
• not desert, but despised the enemy* though greatly 
superior in numbers. He tells us, moreover, that an 
enthusiastic servant of Pontius, in the town of Sil- 
vium, announced him victorious, upon the communi- 
cated authority of Bellona, but informed him, at the 
same time, that if he did not hasten, the Capital 
would be burned. This actually happened on the 
day predicted, which was the sixth of July. Abovt 
this time it was that Marcus LucuUus, one of Sylla's 
officers^ who had no more than sixteen cohorts under 
his command, found himself on the point of engaging 
an enemy who had fifty ; though he had the utmost 
confidence in the valour of his troops, yet, as many of 
them were without arms, he was doubtful about the 

* The prieati traced the figores they wanted upon the liv^r, on 
thek hands, and, by holding it very close, easily made the impressioai 
uponitwhde it was warm and pliant 

^ Thei^ is no sudi mountain as Hephaeum known. Livy mentions 
the htUs of l'isata,aear Capua. 

1 
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onset. While he was deliberating about the matter, 
a gentle breeze bore from 'a neighbouring field a 
quantity of flowers^ that f^fl on the shields and hel- 
mets of the soldiers in »uch a manner, that they ap- 
peaired to be crowned with garlands. This circum- 
stance had such an effect upon them*, that they 
charged the enemy with double vigour and courag^e, 
killed etghteen thousand, and became complete masters 
of the field, and of the camps. This Marcus Lucul- 
lus'was brother to that Lucullus who afterwards tion- 
quered Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla still saw himself surrounded with armies and 
powerful enemies, to whom he was inferior in point 
of force, and therefore had refcour$d'to fraud. ' He 
iheide Scipio, one of the consiils, some proposals for 
an accommodation, upon which many interviews and 
conferences ensued. But Sylla, always finding some 
pretence for gaining time, was corruptiifig Scipro's 
soldiers all the while by means of his own, who were 
as well practised as their general in every ^rt of soli- 
citation. They entered their adversaries' camp; and, 
mixing among them, soon gained them over, some by 
money, some by fair promises, and otiiers by the most 
insinuating adulation. At last, SyWa'^adVaficirig to 
their iritrenchments with twenty ' <ioH6rts, ' Scipio'^ 
men salirted them as fellow-soldiers, and -carti^ 'but 
and joined them; so that Scipio was left alone in his 
tent, where he was taken; but immediately after dis- 
missed in safety. These twenty cohorts 'w'er^SyHa's 
decoy birds, by which he drew forty more i«lo his 
net, and then brought them altogether into his camji! 
On this occasion Carbo is reported to have sairf, that 

* The use that the ancient Romans as well as Greeks made of en; 
ihusiasm and superstition, in war particularly^ was ^o ^rdat attd'Iso 
frequent, that it appears to take oflF much from the idea of their native 
courage and valour. Hie slightest circui^stance',' an itv^the impro- 
bable instance referred to, of a pretematund kind, or beariiig^the kast 
shadow of a religious cerejnony, would animate them to those- ex- 
ploits, which, though a rational valour was certainly capable of eifect- 
ing them, without such influence they wo^ld^nevtr iiftire- undertaken. 
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in.SyUa he had to contend both with a fox and a lion^ 
but the foX gave hihn the raost trouble. 

The year following, young Marius being consul^ 
and at the head of fourscore cohorts, gave Sylla the 
challenge. Sylla was very ready to accept it that day 
in particular, on account of a dream he had the night 
before. He thought he saw old Mariusi who bad 
now long been dead, advising his son to beware of 
the ensuinff day as big ^ith mischief to him. This 
made Sylla impatient of the combat. The first step 
he took towards it was to send for Dolabella^ who had 
encamped at some distance. The enemy had blocked 
up the roads ; and Sylla's troops were much harassed 
in endeavouring to open them* Besides, a violent 
rain happened to fall> and still more incommoded 
.them in their work. Hereupon, the officers went 
and entreated Sylla to defer the battle till another 
day, showing him bow his men were beaten out with 
fatigue, and seated upon the ground with their shields' 
under them. Sylla yielded totheir argum^ts, though 
twith great rj^Iuctance, and gave them orders to in-* 
trench themfselves. 

; ; They tvere just begun to put thpse orders in exfccu- 
<tioiirwhen Mwi«s rode boldly up in hopes of finding 
them dispersed smd in great disorder. Fortune seized 
this moment for accomplishing Sylla's dr^am. His 
/soldiers^ fired with indignaAion> left their, work, stuck 
their pikes in the treh<£, and with drawn swoi^s and 
loud shouts ran to the charge. The enemy nade but 
ra slight resistance ; they were routed,, and vast num- 
beors^ atain in their flight. Marius himself fled to 
Praeneste, where he found the gates shut.; but a rope 
iWf^ilet dowfi, to which he fastened himself; and so he 
was (taken up,oyer the wall. 

Some authorsi indeed, write, and^mong the rest 

Fenestalla, that.Mariu* saw nothing of the battle, bpt 

•th^t, being pp^res^ed with wptching and fatigue, he 

laid himself .down in^ ^ i^hadet* after the signal was 

given, and rv^a» not waked without; 4|ffiQM)(y.wh«n a11 
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was lost. Sylla says, he lost only three-and-twenty 
men in this battle, though be killed ten thousand of 
the enemy, and took eight thousand prisoners. He 
was equally successful with re8pect to his lieutenants^ 
Pompey, Crassus, Metelius, and Servilius, who, with- 
out any miscarriage at all, or with none of any conse- 
quence, defeated great and powerful armies; inso- 
much that Carbo, who was the thief support of the 
opposite party, stole out of his camp by night, and 
passed over into Africa. 

. The last conflict Sylla had, was with Telesintis the 
Samnite, who entered the lists like a fresh champion 
against one that was weary, and was near throwing 
him at the very gates of Rome. Tejesinus had col- 
lected a great body of forces, with the assistance of a 
Lucanian named L^amponius, and was hastening to 
the relief of Marius, who was besieged in Praeneste. 
But he got intelligence that Sylla and Pompey were 
advancing against hiAi by long marches, the one to 
take him in front, and the other in rear, and that he 
was in the utmost danger of being hemmed in both 
before and behind. In thjis case, like a mli^ of great 
abiUties and experience of the most criticatl kind, he 
decamped by night, and marched with his whole 
army directly towards Roilie; which was in so un- 
guarded a condition, that he itiight have entered it 
without difficulty. But he stopped when he wa» only 
tferi forlongs from thfe Colliifie gate, and contented 
himself with passing the night before the wiklls, 
greatly encouraged artd elevated at '■ the thought of 
hating outdone so many great commanders in point 
of generalship. 

Early next morning the y^ung nobility mounted 
their horses, and fell upon him. He defeated them, 
and killed a considerable number; among the rest 
fell Appius Claudius, a young man of spirit, and of 
one of the most illustrious families in Rome. The 
city was now full of terror and confusion — the women 
ran about the streets, bewailing themselves, as if it 
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was just g6ihg to be taken by assault— when Balbus^ 
who was sent before by Sylla, appeared advancing 
at full speed with seven hundred horse. He stopped 
just long enough to give iiis horses time to cool^ and 
then bridled them again^ and proceeded to keep the 
enemy in play. 

In the meantime Sylla made his appearance^ and 
having caused his first ranks to take a speedy refresh- 
mentj he began to put them in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus pressed him to wait some 
time, and not lead his men in that fiaiti^ued condkioh 
to an engagement that must prove decisive. For he 
had not now to do with Carbo and Marius^ but with 
Samnites and Lucanians, the most inveterate enemies 
to the Roman name. However, he overruled their 
motion, and ordered the trumpets to sound to the 
charge, though it was now so late as the tenth hour 
of the day. There was no battle during the whole 
war fought with such obstinacy as this. The right 
wing, commanded by Crassus, had greatly the ad- 
vantage ; but the left was much distressed, and be- 
fi;an to give way. Sylla made up to its assistance^ 
,He rode a white horse of uncommon spirit and swift- 
ness ; and two of the enemy, knowing him by it, le- 
velled their spears at him. He himself perceived it 
not, but his groom did, and with a sudden lash made 
the horse spring forward, so that the spears only 
grazed his tail, and fixed themselves in the ground, 
ft is said that in all his battles he wore in his bosom 
a small golden image of Apollo, which he brought 
from Delphi. On this occasion he kissed it with par- 
ticular devotion ♦, and addressed it in these terms. — 
*' O Pythian Apollo, who hast conducted the fortunate 
Cornelius Sylla through so many engagements with 
honour ; when thou hast brought him to the thresh 
hold of hk country, wilt Aou let him fall there in- 
gtorioiiB by Ihe hands of his own citizens V 

^'Bydiia' it Appears, that the heathens made the same use of the 
im^s bf ^f gM«,wtiieh the RotiaiiMtB do of images and reliqnes. 
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After this act of devotion^ Sylla endeavoured to 
rally his men : some he entreated, some he threaten- 
ed, and others he forced back to the charg^e. But at 
length his whole left win^ was routed, and he was 
obliged to mix with the fugitives to regain his camp, 
after having lost many of his friends of the highest 
distinction. A good number, too, of those who came 
out of the city to see the battle, were trodden under 
foot and perished. Nay, Rome itself was thought to 
be absolutely lost ; and the siege of Praneste, where 
Maxius had taken up his quarters, near being raised. 
For after the defeajt many of the fugitives repaired 
thither, and desirjsd Lucretius Ofella, who had the 
direction of the ^iege, to quit it immediately, because 
(tbey said) Sylla was slain, and his enemies masters 
of Romcf. 

But the same evening, when it was quite dark, there 
canie persons to SyUa's camp> on the part pf Crassus, 
to desire refreshment for him and his soldiers. For 
he. had defeated the enemy> and pursued them to 
Antenma^ where he .was sat down to besiege them. 
Along with this news Sylla was informed tbat the 
greatest pp^rt of the enemy was cut off in the action. 
As j»bOQ, therefore, as it was day, he repaired to An- 
tiemna. There three thousand of the other facdon 
6ent deputies to him to interciede for mercy ; and he 
promised them impunity, on cpndition that they would 
come to him after some notable stroke against the rest 
of his enemiea. CiQnfiding lA his honotur, they fell 
upon another corps, and.*. thus majny of them were 
slain by the bands, of their fellow soldiers. Sylla, 
however, collected these^ j^nd. what ,]«^as. left of the 
others, to the number of ^i^ thoiisan'd>>intOitbe Circus ; 
And at the same, time asseflibled the: ^ate in the 
temfde of Bellona. Th^ moment he.begftn hisba- 
raingue^ his soldiers, as they;. bad, beePi oifdeKdy fell 
upon those six thoqi^i^d poor wretcbieiiMtan»d;cujtitheiin 
ii^ pfieces. The cry of such a nurqbgr of people mas- 
sacred in. a place, pf no great extent, pis'may yvell be 
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imag^inei)^ was Very dreadful. The senators were 
struck with astanishment. But be^ with a firm and 
unaltered countenance continuing his discourse, 
bade them *' attend to what he was saying, lind not 
trouble themselves about what w^^s doing without ; 
for the noise they heard, came only from some n^le* 
factors, whom he had ordered to be chastised/' 

It wai evident from hence to the least discerning* > 
among the Romans, that tbey were not dielivered 
from tyranny ; they had only changed their tyrant. 
Marius, indeed, from the first was of a harsh lind: se- 
vere disposition, and power did not produce, it only 
added to his cruelty. Biit Sylla, at the beginning, 
bore prosperity with great moderation ; though he 
seemed more attached to th^patricians, it was thought 
he would protect the rights of the people; he had 
loved to laugh from his youth; and* had been so com- 
pajssionate that he often melted' irtto tears. This 
change in him, therefore, could not but cast a blemish 
upon power. On his account it Was 'believed, that 
high honours and fbrtunes will not sufier men's man- 
ners to remain in their original simplicity, but that it 
begets in them insolence, arrogance, and inhumanity. 
Whether power does really produce such a change of 
disposition, or whether it' only displays the native 
badness of the heart, belongs however to another de- 
partmei^t of letters to inquire. 

Sylk now turning himself to kill and to destroy, 
filled the ci<y with massacre, which had neither num- 
ber- nor boufids. He even gave up many persons 
againBtwhom he had no complaint, tothe private re- 
wwigcof his creatures. At last one of the young 
nobility^ named Caius Metellus, ventured to put these 
questions to him in the senate^ — "Tell us, Sylla, 
when we shall have an end of our calamities? how 
far thou wilt proceed, and when we may hope thou 
wik stop ? . i We asfc thee not to spare those whom* 
thoui hast oFnaTked'^Mit for punishment, but we ask an 
^xemption.fpo'm anxiety for those whom thou hast dc- 

VOL. III. u 
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termined to save/' Sylla said, '[ He did not yet know 
whom he should save/' " Then/' replied Metelius, "let 
us know whom thou intendest to (kstroy ;'' ai^ Sylla 
answered, " He would do it/' Some, indeed, ascribe 
the last reply to Ausidius, one of Sylla's flatterers. 

Immediately upon this, he proscribed eighty citi- 
zens, without consulting any of the magistrates in the 
least. And as the public expressed their indignation 
at this, the second day after he proscribed two hun- 
dred and twenty more, and as many on the third. 
Then he told the people from the rostrum, ^' He had 
now proscribed all that he remembered ; and sucfa« 
he had forgot must come into some future proscrip- 
tion/' Death was Jdie punishment he ^'datned for 
any one who should harbour or save ai:pereon pro- 
scribed, without excepting a broHher, a son, or a pa- 
rent ! Such was to be the reward of humanity. But 
two talents were to be the reward of murder, whether 
it were a slave that killed his master, or a son his fa- 
ther! The most unjust circumstance, however, of 
all seen^ to be, that he declared the sons and grand- 
sons of proscribed persons infamous, and confiscated 
their goods ! 

The lists were put up not only at Rome, but in aH 
the cities of Italy. Neither temple of the goda, nor 
paternal dwelling, nor hearth ef hospitality, was any 
protection against murder. Hasbands w»e de- 
spatched in the bosoms c^ iheir wives, and sons in 
those of their mothers. And the sacrifices to resent- 
ment and revenge were nothing to those who fell mi 
account of 4iheir wealth. So uiat it was a comman 
saying among the ruffians, '^ His fine house was Ae 
death of such a one, his ^rdens of another, and his 
hot baths of a liiird." Qmntus Aurelius, a quiet man, 
who thought he could have no share in those mise- 
ries, but that whidi compassion gave him, came 
one day into the ^^irum, and out of curiosity read the 
names of the proscribed. Finding his own, how* 
everi among the rest, he cried out, " Wretch ihat I 
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am ! my Alban villa p\irs^ic}s me ;" and he had not 
gone far before a rujfiaii caipe up and killed him. 

. In the mean time young Marivis ,t)eing taken*^ 
slew himself. Sylla then came to Praeneste, where 
at first (le tried the inhabitants ^nd had them exe^ 
cuted singly. But afterwftrds finding he had not leisure 
for such formaliti^^ |)e collected <hem to the number 
of twelve thousand^ and ordered them to be put ^o 
deaths excepting only qne who hacl formerly enter- 
Jlijned hipi i^t his house. Thi^ pian with a noble 
spii;it tpld hjm, " He wqifjfl never owe liis life to the 
dj^tro'yer of his cpun^^y ;" apd yoluntaijfy mixing 
.w:ith tbecfpwd, he.diecl.jvj^h his fellow-citij^ens : The 
s^rangje^t, however, ,of ajl hjs j^rocjBedihgSj^ was thai 
with r^spept to Catiline, l^^s wretcjh had killed his 
own brother during the civil war, and now he de- 
.^ired Sylla to put him ^nfong the proscribed, as a per- 
son ?till alive ; which ne made no <iiffi9ulty of doing. 
.Catiline in retnrn weijt and killed one Marcus jVjs^- 
rius, who was of the opposite faction^ brouglit |iis, head 
to Sylla, a3 h^ 9at npon his tribunal in \ne forum, and 
then washed his hands in the lustre w^ter f at the 
.dqpr pf Apollo's ti^mple, which was ju^st by. 

Tl|^ pia^sapres >vere not the pnly thing that af- 
.flicted ^he Romans. He declared himself dictator, 
iVi^viving that o(fice in hi,8 pwn favour, ^tjipughth^re 
bad Ifeen.no instance of itifor an huri4red and.twen^^^ 
y^rs. jie got a decree of amnesty fpi'"ap)i6',K^ 
.done : aiidy as to jthe future, it invested Hm wj!thtl|c 
power of life and death, of confiscating, of coloniz|ng^ 
;ji^f bui]4ii)g or 4emplishing cities, of giyjng or/t^yng 

^. He t^BS not taken ; but as lie was endeavouring . to make Ills 
escape by a subterraneous passage^ he found it IJeset Ibj Sytti's 
'soldiers ; whereupon he ordered one of his alaves to kiQ him. 

-{^Here is alnothefr iastknce cif a heathen custom adopted by tjbe 
CUrniamifts. An 'exdn^ion J^ofn the use. of this holy wjifaer vtba ix^|h 
sidered, by ^the Gre^l^s as a soft. of excommunication/ We find 
CEdipus prohibiting it to the murderers of ll*a(ins. SoPHoic. '^Bdip. 
Act ii. Sc. i. ^ ' ' •...>: ^ 
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away kingdoms at his pleasure. He exercised his 
pewer in such an insolent and despotic mariner with 
regard to confisgated goods, that his applications of 
them from the tribunal were more intolerable than 
the confiscations themselves. He gave to handsome 
prostitutes, to harpers, to buffoons, and to the most 
wicked of his enfranchised slaves, the revenues of 
whole cities and provinces, and compelled women of 
condition to marry some of those ruffians. 

He was desirous of an alliance with Pompey the 
Great, and made him divorce the wife he had, in or- 
der to his marrying iEmilia, the daughter of Scaurus 
by his own wife Metella, though he had to force her 
from Manius Glabrio by whom she was preffnant. 
The young lady, ^however, died in childbed m the 
house of Pompey her second husband. ^ 

Lucretius Ofellaj, who had besieged Marius in 
Praerieste^ now aspired to the consulship, and prepar- 
ed to sue for it. Sylla forbade him to proceed; and 
when he saw that in confidence of his interest with 
the people, he appeared notwithstanding in public as 
a candidate, he sent on'fe of the centurions who at- 
tended him to dispatch that brave man, while he him- 
self sat on his tribunal in the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, and looked down upon the murder. The 
ipeople seized the centurion, aild brought him with 
loud complaints before Sylla. He commanded si- 
lence, and told them the thing was done by his order; 
flie centurion, ^ therefore, was to be dismissed imme- 
diateiy. 

"^ About ihh time he led up his triumph, which was 
magnificent for the display of wealth, and of the royal 
spoils which were a new spectacle ; and that which 
crowned all, was the procession of the exiles. Some 
of the most illustrious and most powerful of the citi- 
.zens followed the chariot, and called Sylla their sa- 
viour and father, because by his means it was that they 
returned to their country, and were restored to their 
wives and children. When the triumph was over. 
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he gave an account of his great actions in a set 
speech to the people, and was no less particular in 
relating the instances of his good fortune, than those 
of his valour. He even concluded with an order that 
for the future he should be called FeUx (that is the 
fortunate). But in writing to the Grecians, and in 
his answers to their applications, he took the addi- 
tional name of Epaphroditus (the favourite of Ve- 
nus J. The inscription upon the trophies left among 
us, is, Lucius CoRNELJ^us Sylla Epaphroditus. And 
to the twins he bad by Metella, he gave the names 
of Faustus and Fausta, which in the Roman language 
signifies auspicious and happy. 

A still stronger proof of his placing more confi- 
dence in his good fortune than in his achievements 
was his laying down the dictatorship. After he had 
put an infinite number of people to death, broke in 
upon the constitution,, and changed the form of go- 
vernment, he had the hardiness to leave the pec^le 
full power to choose consuls again : while he himaelf^ 
without pretending to any direction of their sufiiages, 
walked about the forum as a private man, and put it 
in the power of any person to take his Ufe. In the 
first election he had the mortification to see his 
enemy Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enterprising man, 
declared consul, not by his own interest, but by that 
of Pompey, who on this occasion exerted himself with 
the people. And when he saw Pompey going off 
happy in his victory, he called him to him, and said, 
^' No doubt, young man, your poUtics are very e;^- 
cellent, since you have preferred Lepidus to Gatulu^i 
the worst and mpst stupid of men to the best^Itj^j 
high time to awake and be lipon your guard, now 
you, have strengthened your adversary against yourr 
self." . Sylla spoke this from so^qthiiag. like; a pro- 
phetic spirit ; for Le|)idui^ spor^.^aci^drvrith ithe;iit- 
most insolehc^, a^ Pompey's declared lei^^ , ^ 

./Sylla g-ave ftie peopjie a magnificent enterbinmept, 
on aqcountjbf his d,edicatjng t^ie tenths of hjus^ub- 
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stance to Hetcules. The provisions were so over- 
abiindfiht^ that a ^reat quantity was thrown every day 
int6 the river ; and the wine that was drank^ was 
f6tty years old at least. In the midst of this feasting, 
which lasted many days, Metella sickened and died. 
As the priests forbade him to approach her, and to 
h^ve his house defiled with mourning-, he sent her a 
bill of divorce, and ordered her to be carried to an- 
oth^ house while the breath was in her body, tiis 
iupersfition made him very punctilious in obseWing 
tffese laws of thfe priests ; but by giving into the ut- 
itost profusion he transgressed a law of his own, 
which limited the expense of funerals. He broke in 
iipon his bwri sumptuary law too, with respect to diet, 
by pa^si^g his time in the most extravagant ban- 
^ticitar, and having Recourse to debauches to combat 
Mxiety. 

A Few inonths after he presented th6 people with 
iishew of gladiators. And as at thait time taeti knd 
women had ho separate places, but sat promiscuously 
In the ttieati^e, a woman of great beauty, and of one 
6f the best jfamilies, happened to sit near Sylla. She 
was the daughter of M essala, and sister to the orti- 
tdr Hortehsius; her name Valeria; and she had 
Ktely been divorced from her husband. This wo- 
iiiah, coihlhg behind Sylla^ toiiched him, and took ofiF 
k little of the Hap of his robe, 'atid then retathed tb 
l|er«feat. S^Ua looked dt her, <iuite amazed at her 
ftiiiiiiiarity'; ^hen she said, '' Wonder not, my loi*d, 
at what 1 tiaVe dohe ; I had only a mind to share a 
JiUit in your good fortune." feylla was far from bfe- 
!h^ disj[)iedsed ; oti the contrd^ it appeared that he 
<vks flattened vtei*y agreeably. Pot he feent id ask het 
hanie, and to inquire into het tahiily and character. 
Then followed an exchange of amorous regards and 
sihiles; which efaded In a contract and mari^fage^ 
The lady^ perhaps^ was not to blame. ISut Sylla^ 
tbottgb be got a woman of rieputation and great ac- 
cbih^lshmehtd, yet came into the match iqpoki wrong 
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principlfis. like a youths he was caught with soft 
looks and kng^uishing aira^ things that are wont to 
«jccite the lowest of the passions. 

Yet^ notwithstanding, he had married so extraor- 
dinary a woman, he continued his commerce with 
actresses and female musicians, and sat drinking 
whole days with a parcel of buffoons about him. His 
chief favourites at this time were Roscius the come- 
dian^ Sorex the mimio^ and Metrobius who used to 
acta woman^s part; ***** 

* * * * * *»***. 

* * * * . . * *• These course^, 
added strength to a distemper, that was but slight at 
Ihe beginning ; and for a \ons time he knew not that 
he had an abscess mthin him. This abscess cor*- 
rupted his flesh, and turned it all into lice ; so that, 
tihu>ugh he had many persons employed both day and 
night to clean him, tl^ part taken away was nothing 
to that which remained. His whole attire, his bath^, 
his basons, and his food were filled with that per-^ 
petual flux of vermin and corruption. And though 
he bathed ftiany times a day, to cleanse and purify 
himself; it was in vain. I^he corruption came on so, 
fiuat, that it was impossible to overcome it 

We are told>. that amon^ the ancients, Acastus, 
the son of Pelias, died of this sickness ; and of those, 
that come nearer our timea, Alcman ihe poet, Phe- 
recydes the ^vine, Callisthenes the Olynthian who 
was kept in close prison, and Muciqs the lawyer* 
And if after these we may ta\ce if^tice <tf a man who 
did not A-jtinguish himself by any thing laudable, 
but was Qot^d apother way, it may be mentioned, that 
4Aie fugitive slave j^unus, who kindled up the SewU^ 
war in Sicily, and Wds afterwards tak^ and cafi;^^ 
|o RiMne, died there a| thisi disease. 

Sylla not only foresaw his death, but has left some- 
thing relating to it in \tt9 writings. He finished t}ie 
twenty-second book of his Commentaries only two 
days before he died : and he tells us that the Cba)- 
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dean^ had predicted^ that after a lifeof glory he would 
depart in the height of his prosperity. He farther 
acquaints us^ that his son^ who died a little before 
Metella^ appeared to him in a dream^ dressed in a 
mean garment, and desired him to bid adieu to his 
cares, and go along with hipi to his mother Metella, 
with whom he should live at ease, and enjoy the 
charms of tranquillity. He did not, however, with- 
draw his attention from public affairs. It was but 
ten days before his death that he reconciled the con- 
tending parties at Puteoli*, and gave them a set of 
laws for the regulation of their police. And the very 
day before he died, upon the information that the quaes- 
tor Granius would not pay what he was indebted to 
the state, but waited for his death to avoid paying it 
at all, he sent for him into his^apartment, planted his 
servants about him, and ordered them to strangle him. 
The violence with which he ^poke, strained him so 
touch, that the imposthume tirokej^ andihevoided a 
vast quantity of blood* His strength now failed fast, 
and, after he had passed the night in great agonies, 
he expired. He left two young children by Metella ; 
and Valeria, after his death, was delivered of a 
daughter called Posthumia ; a name given of course 
by the Romans to suchafe are born after the death 
of theii- father, 

^any of Sylla^s enemies now combined with Le^ 
pidui^, to prevent his having the usual honours of 
burial : But Poihpey, though he was somewhat dis- 
)leased at SyHa, becausie, of aH his friends, he had 
eft him only out of his will, in this case interposed 
lis authprity ; and prevailed upon some by his in- 
terest and entreaties, and on others by menaces, to 
drop their opposition. Then he conveyed the body 
to Rome, and conducted the whole funeral, not only 
with security, but with honour. '.Such was the quan- 
tity of spices brought in by the women, that exclusive 

*ln the GreeH Dichcearchia, which is angther name for 
Puteoli, ' ' ' ' 

3 
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of those csu-ried in two hundred and tea ^reat baiikets^ 
a figure of Sylla at full lengthy and of a lUftor besides^ 
was made entirely of cinnamon and the choicest frank* 
incense. The day happened to be so cloudy^ and the 
'rain was so much expected^ that it was about the ninth 
hour * before the corpse was carried out. However, 
it was no sooner laid upon the pile, than a brisk wind 
blew, and raised so strong a flame^ that it was con- 
sumed immediately. But after the pile was burned 
down, and the fire began to die out, a great rain fell 
which lasted till night. So that his good fortune con^ 
tinned to the last, and ai^isted at his funeral. His 
monument stands in the Campus Martins, and they 
tell us he wrote an epitaph for himself to this purport; 
'* No friend ever did me ^o much good, or enemy so 
much harm, but I repaid him with interest," 



LYSANDER AND SYLLA COMPARED, 

We have now gone through ihe life of Sylla, and, will 
proceed to the comparison. This, then, Lysander 
and he have in common, that they were entirejiy in- 
debted to themselves for their rise. But Lyaander 
ha$ , this advantage, that the high offices he gained 
were with the .consent of. the people, while, the pon- 
^titutjpn of his country was in a sound and healthy 
state ; and that he got nothing by force or by acting 
against the laws — 

In civil broiU the worst of men may vine. 

So it was then in Rome. The people were so cor- 
ru|pt, and the republic in so sickly a conditk)H> that 
tyrants sprung up 6n every side. Nor is it ^ny 

* Thriee in the, afternoon. 



wcnndM if SyUa gained die asoeDdant^ at a time wlieD 
wT^^hes like Glaucias and Saturninns e^spelled such: 
men as Metellus; when the sons of consuls were mur^ 
dered in the public assemblies ; when men supported 
their seditious purposes with skiers purchased with 
money^ and laws were enacted with fire a^d sword 
and every species of violence*. 

In sueh a state <^ things, 1 do not blame the masi 
who raised himself to supreme power; atti say i*, 
that when the commonwealth was in so depraved and 
desperate a condition^ power was ito evidenice of 
merit. But since the laws and public virbte never 
flourished more at Sparta^ than when Lysander was 
sent tq>on the highest and most important commis^ 
sions^ we may conclude that he was the best among 
the virtuous, and first among the great. ^Thus the 
one, though he often surrendered the command, had 
it as often restored to him by his fellow-citizens, 
because his virtue, which alone has a claim to the 
prize of honour, continued still the samef. The 
other, after he was once appointed general, usurped 
the command, and kept in arms for ten years, some- 
times styling himself Consul, sometimes Proconsul, 
and sometimes Dictator, but was always in reality a 
tyrant. 

It is true, as we have observed above, Lysander 
did attempt a change in the Spartan constitution, but 
he took a milder and more legal method than Sylla. 
It was by persuasion j;, riot by arms, he proceeded; 
flor did he attempt to overturn every thing at once. 
He only wanted to correct the establishment as to 
kings. And indeed it seemed natural that in a state 

* We need no other instances than this to show that a republican 
government ivill never do in corrupt times. 

f What kind of virtue cm PlutaDob poesiUy wcTibf !• JLtJfMi^ 
der?— *iiile80 he means sditary virtue. Undoubtedly be vf^ a man 
of the greatest duplicity of cbajracter^ of the greatest profaneness ; 
for he corrupted the priests and prostituted the honour of the gods, 
to gratify his personal envy and ambition. 

f It was by hypoerisy, by prdfftile and bnpious expedients. 
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which had the supreme direction of Greece^ on ac- 
count of its virtue, rather than any other superiority, 
merit should gain the sceptre. For as the hunter 
and the jockey do not so much consider the breed, as 
the dog or horse already bred ; (for what if the foal 
should prove a mule?) so the politician would entirely 
miss his aim, if, instead of inquiring into the quali- 
ties of a person for first magistrate, he looked upon 
nothing but his family. Thus the Spartans deposed 
some of their kings, because they had not princely 
talents, bnt were persons of no worth or consequence. 
Vice, even with high birth, is dishonourable : and the 
honour which virtue enjoys is all her own ; family 
has no share in it. 

They were both guilty of injustice, but Lysander 
fw hi* friends, and Sylla against his. Most of Ly- 
sdnder's frauds were committed for his creatures, 
and it was to advance to high stations and absolute 
power that he dipped his hands in so much blood : 
whereas Sylla envied Pompey the army, and Dola- 
bella the naval command he had given them ; and he 
attempted to take them aWay. And when Lucretius 
Ofella, after the greatest and most ^ithful services, 
solicited the consulship, he ordered him to be de* 
spatched before his ey^s. Terror and dismay seized 
fdl the world, when they saw one of his best friends 
thufe murdered. 

If W6 consider their behaviour with respect to 
riches and pleasure, we shall find the one the prince, 
and the other the tyrant. When the power and au- 
tJidrity of Lysander were so extensive, he was not 
giiilty df one act of intemperance or youthful dissi- 
pation. He, if any man, avoided the sting of that 
proverb, L&ns within doofs, and Jbxed toitfumt So 
sdhei*, to tegular, so worthy of a Spartah, was his 
manner of living. Sylla, on the other hand, tieither 
let poveity set bounds to his passions in his youth, 
Acir years In his age. But, ias Sallust says, while he 
Was ^giving hib countrymen lawis for fiie regulation of 
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marriages and for promoting sobriety^ he indulged 
himself in adultery and. every species of lust. 

By his debaucheries he so drained the public trea- 
sures^ that he was obliged to let many cities in 
alliance and friendship with Rome purchase inde- 
pendence and the privilege of being governed only 
by their own laws ; though at the same time he was 
daily confiscating the richest and best houses in Rome. 
Still more immense were the sums he squandered 
upon his flatterers. Indeed^ what bounds or modera- 
tion could be expected in his private gifts, when his 
heart was dilated with wine, if we do but attend ,to 
one instance of his behaviour in public? One day as 
he was selling a considerable estate, which he wanted 
a friend to have at an under-price, another oflfered 
more,, and the crier proclaiming the advance^ he 
turned with indignation to the people, and said, 
" What outrage and tyranny is this, my friends, that 
I am not allowed to dispose of my own spoils as I 
please?" 

Far from such rapaciousness, Lysander, to the 
spoils he sent his countrymen, added his own share. 
Not that I praise him in that: fpr perhaps he hurt 
Sparta more essentially by the money he brought 
into it, than Sylla did Rome by that which he took 
from it. I only mention it as a proof of the little 
regard he had for riches. It was something very 
particular, however, that Sylla, while he abandoned 
himself to all the profusion of luxury and expense, 
should bring the Romans to sobriety ; whereas Ly- 
sander subjected the Spartans to those passions which 
he restrained in himself. The former acted, worse 
thau his own laws directed, and the other biiought his 
people to act v^orse than himself: for h^. filled Sparta 
with the Ipve of that which he knew hpw to despise. 
Such they were in th^ir political capacity. 

As to military. acliievements and acts of. general- 
ship, the nuiubei* of victpries, and. the dangers he had 
tp cf mbat, $ym is beyond. comparljsph.j; Lysander, 
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indeed, gained two naval victories; to vrhich we may 
add his taking of Athens ; for, though that affair was 
not difficult in the execution, it was glorious in its 
consequences. As to his miscarriage in Boeotia and 
atHaliartus, ill-fortune, perhaps, had some concern 
in it, but it was principally owing to indiscretion ; 
since he would not wait for the great reinforcement 
which the king was bringing from Plateea, and which 
was upon the point of joining him, biit with an ill- 
timed resentment and ambition, marched up to the 
walls. Hence it was, that he was slain by some 
troops of no consideration, who sallied out to the 
attack. He fell not as Cleombrotus did at Leuctra, 
who was slain as he was making head against an 
impetuous enemy; not like Cyrus, or Epaminondas, 
who received a mortal wound as he was rallying his 
men and ensuring 4o them the victory. These great 
men died the death of generals and kings. But Ly- 
sander threw away his life ingloriously liKe a common 
soldier or desperate adventurer. By his death he 
showed how right the ancient Spartans were in not 
choosing to fight against stone-walls, where the 
bravest man in the world may be killed ; I will not 
say by an insignificant man, but by a child or a wo- 
man. So Achules is said to have been slain by Paris 
at the gates of Troy- On the other hand, so many 
pitched battles were won by Sylla, and so many my- 
riads of enemies killed, that it is not easy to number 
theni. He took Rome itself twice*, and the Piraeus 
. at Athens, not by famine, as Lysander had done, but 
by assault, after he had defeated Archelaus in several 
great battles at land, and forced him to take refuge 
m his fleet. ^ • 

It is a material point, too, to consider what gene- 
i-als they had to oppose, 1 can look upon it as no 
more than the play of children, to have beaten Anti- 

* Whatever military merit he might display io other battles, he 
h^d certainly none in the taking of Rome : For it was i^ot general- 
fihip, but necessity that brought it into his hands. 



ochus^ who was no better than Alcibiad^s's pilot, anfl 
tp have outwitted Philocles the Athenian dQinagog^uC;, 

A man whose tongue was sharpened, — not his sword. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with his 
groom, nor M arius with one of his lictors. But Sylla 
had to contend with prince^, consuls, generals, and 
tribunes of the highest influence and smilities ; and, 
to name. but a few of tjiero, who among the Romans 
.was more formidable, than IVIanus; among the HiPgS:, 
more powerful than Mithridates; or sgnoQg the peo- 
ple pf Italy,. more warlike. tbftn Lamponius and Tele- 
sinus? yet Sylla banished the first, subdued the 
.second:, arid killed the other twp. 

What is of mofe consequence, in my opinion, th^n 
any thing yet mentioned, is, that Lysander was sup- 
ported in all his enterprises by his frien^ds at home, 
and owed all his success to their assistance ; whereas 
SyUa, a banished man, overpowered by a faction, at 
a time when his enemies were expelling his wife, de- 
stroying his house, and putting his friends to death, 
, fought the battles of his country on the plains of 
Boeotia against armies that could not b.e numbered, 
-and was Tictoriojus in her cajuse. This was not ^l ; 
MHhridaJtes offered to second him with all his po^^r 
and JQjin him with all hjs forces against his enemi^s.^t 
Rome^ yiet he relaxed not the least of l;iis denjand^, 
nor sl^owed him the .least countenance. ,He wou]4 
not so much as return his salut£^tion, or giye him his 
jiand, tiiil Jxeprpmised in person to relinquish Asia, 
. to deliver \fp his s^ips, ajqjd to restore . Bithynia and 
.C^ppadiocia to their ^ respective kings. There w^ 
nothing in the whole conduct of ^ylla more glorious, 
.^r^.that showed greater magnanipity. He preferred 
the public good to his qwn : likje a d(^ of g^erous 
breed, hejcept his hold till his adversary nad given.Qut, 
and after that he turned to revenge his own cause. 

The different methods they observed with respect 
to the Athenians, contribute not a little to mark their 
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characters. Sylky though their bore jarms against 
hhn for Mithridates, after he had taken their ci^^ 
indulged them with their liberty and the privilege of 
their owa laws : Lysander showed no sort of com* 
passion for a people of late so glorious and powerful, 
but abolished the popular ^vemment, and set over 
them the most cruel and unjust of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we shall not be 'wide of the truth, :]f we 
conclude that in the life of Sylla there are more great 
actions, and in Lysander's fewer :feult8; if we assign 
to the Grecian the prize of temperance and prudence, 
and to the RonHin that of valour and capacity for vrar. 
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Pbripoltab the diviner*, who conducted king Ophel- 
ias and his subjects from Thessaly into Bceotia, left a 
family that flourished for many years. The greatest 
part of that family dwdt in Chseronea, where they 
first, established themselves, after the expulsion of the 
barbariaasw But as they w^e of a gallant and mar** 
tial turn« and never spared themselves in time of 
action, th^ fdU in the wars with the Modes and iljie 
Gauls. There remained only a young orph&n nasfi^ 
Damon, andsumamed Peripottas* DamOn in bennty ^ 
of person and digtxity of mind far c^eeded^alLof his 
age, but he was of a harsh and morose ten^fKer, unr 
pdished by reducation, 

He was ne^w in the dawn of yo«th> when a |lpi|a«ii 
officer, who wintered with his company in Chseron^^a 
conceived a criminal passion for him; and, as he 
found soUcitations and pi^sentls of no avail, he was 
preparing to use force. It seesus, he despised our 
<^ty, whose affieiirs were then in a^bad situation, and 

* Plntirfch here introduces ^an obsoure and • dirty -story^ for the 
sake k>f tdlpBg of the plaoe. of faiB^sadnly. 
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ivhosestoiallneds and poverty rendered it ail object of 
no importance. As Damon dreaded some violence, 
and withal was highly provoked at the pa^t attempts, 
he formed a design against theofiicer's life, and drew 
some of his comrades into the scheme. The number 
was but small, that the miitter might be mote private; 
in fact they were no more than sixteen. One night 
they daubed their faces over with soot, after they hrfd 
drank themselves up to a pitch of elevation, and next 
morning fell upon the Roman a^s he was sacrificing 
in the market-place. The moment they had killed 
him, and a number of those that were about him, 
they fled out of the city. All was now in confusion. 
The senate of Chaeronea met, and condemned the as- 
sassins to death, in order to excuse themselves to the 
Romans. But as the magistrates supped together 
according to custom, Damoil and his accomplices 
returned in the evening, broke into the town-hall, 
killed every man of them, and then made off again. 

It happened th^t Lucius Lucullus, who was going 
up«i some expedition, marched that way. He 
stopped to make an inquiry into the affair, which was 
quite recent, and found that the city was so far from 
beiflfg aictessory to the dearth of the Roman officer, 
that it was a considerable sufferer itself. He there- 
fore withdrew the garrison, and took the soldiers 
with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in 
the adjacent counftry, and greatly faaraseed the city. 
The Chseronean^ endeavoured to decoy him by fre- 
quent messages and decrees in his favour : and when 
they had got him among them again, they appointed 
Mm master of the wrestling-ritig ; but soon took op- 
p^brtunity t6 despatch him as he was anointing him- 
self in the bagnio. Our fathers tell us, that for a 
long time certain spectres appeared on that spot, and 
sad groans were heard ; far which reason the doors* 
of the bagnip were walled up. And to this very day 
those who live in that neighbourhood imagine that 



'they ??ee strange sfgiits, and ar6 iftlarmcld With d6l*f(ll 
voices. There are some reniainsy libWev^r, of Dfii- 
. Irion's family/ who live mostly in the town of Stiris Ia 
'Phocis. • These lire called; according to the ^EoKc 
^tAect, Asholomenoi} thdit isy Sobty -faced; on account 
.6f their ancestor's having smeared his face with s6ot, 
Wheii lie went about the assasi^ination.' 

The people of Orchoraenus, who we're neighbours 
to the Chaeronearts/ having some prejudice against 
tbem, hired k Roman informer to accuse the eity of 
the niurder of those who fell by the hands of Damon 
and his associates, and to prosecute it as if it had h^en 
an individual. The cause came before the governor 
t>f Macedonia^ for the Romans had not yet sent prae- 
t6irs into Greece ; and the persons employed to plead 
for the city appealed to the testimony of Liucullus. 
Upon this the governor wrote to LiiCtillus^ who gave 
^ .true account of the affair, and by that means de- 
livered Chaeronea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers; in gratitude for their preservation, 
erected a marble statue to LueuUus in the market^ 
place, close by that -of Bacchus* And though mtoy 
aiges are since elapsed, we are of opinion that the 
obligation extends even to us. We are persuaded, 
too, that a representation of the body is not compa* 
rtble to that of the mind and the manners, and there- 
fore in this work of lives compared, shall insert his. 
We shall, however, always adhere to the truth ; and 
Lucullus will think himself suflRciently repaid by our 
perpetuating the memory of his actions. He cannik 
want, in return for his true testimony, a fiilse and 
fittitious a:ccount of hiirisdf. When at painter has to 
draw a fine and elegafit form, v^hich' happens to h&ve 
sdnife tittle blemish, we do not watit hitili entirely to 
pass ofvfer thatbTeTO«3h,.noir y*t*a mhric-il with^ exact- 
tttei*;. The one w^Mld spoil the beaftfty^df the picture^ 
and tiie other destroy the likfeness . ' ■ Sto ill ' our present 
wojrk; sihce it is very difficult, »r ratfei^l*'iM)^6s8iible, t^ 
fihd'any life whMev^r witht)Ui^its^^^# ifld m&r^, w% 

rot. in. X 
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must set the good qualities in full lights with all the 
likeness of trudi. But we. consider the faults and 
stains that proceed either from iH>ine sudden pas- 
sion; or from political necessity^ rather as defects of 
virtue than signs of a badi heart; and for that reason 
we shall cast them a little into shade, in reverence 
to human nature, which produces no . specimen of 
vj^rtue absolutely pure and perfect. 

When we looked out for one to put in comparison 
with Cimon, LucuUus seemed the properest person. 
They were both of a warlike turn, and both dis- 
tipgiiished tjiemselves against the barbarians. They 
were mild in their administration; they reconciled 
the. contending factions in their country. They both 
nined great victories, and erected glorious trophies. 
No iGrrecian carried his arn^ to more distant coun- 
tries than Cimon, • or Roman than LucuUus. . Her* 
cules ^nd Bacchus only exceeded them; unless we 
add the expeditions of Perseus againjst the Ethio- 
pians, Medes, and Armenians, and that of Jason 
agfiinst Colchis. But the scenes of these last actions 
are laid in such very ancient times, that, we have 
SQ\nt doubt whether the truth could reach us. This 
9^}^o. they have in common, that they left ^heir wars 
^Jfl6fi^^d,; they both: palled their enemies down, 
bjH^.iBeitlier of them gave them their, deatji's blow. 
The ( pjrincipal mark, however, of likeneps in their 
qharagters, i^ their c^ffability and* gentleness, of. de- 
fWtrtment in doing the honours of dieir houses, and 
^ ipagBificence and splendour with whiph they furr 
niflhe4 their tables. Perhaps, there are* spme other 
resemU^iii^es which ,we pass pver^ that may easily be 
*oBeQt^d.froRv,ltopir{histaryitsetfj^ . .. 
f I C|iffl<^u^^W9 :thl?t son o^^Miitiadesjand Hegesqi^^la* 
T1)M! l^dy/ was a,: Thi;ac;iaja^ ^nd; daughter io , Ij^ia^ 
QJory^ i^itj/st^^d^riecorded in the poems of Arphe-* 
)a9s.,w4 Mi^lapthiu^, ^written in honour of Cimqn. 
Sfo <hM Tluieydi4^s ^le hist(>rian was his relation, £cNr 
hk iKther. wat cftlled OVm»,i . & nafae that had 
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bog in the femily^ and he had ffoid miaes in Thrtce. 
Tbucydide? is said too to hftve oeen kiUed in Sea{ile$ 
Hyle*, aptace in tlmt country. His remams^ how* 
iever^ were brought into Attica^ and his monument is 
shewn among those of Gimon'a fitmily, near the tomb 
of Elpinice^ sistai^to Cimon. Bat Tbucydides.was of 
the ward of Alimus^ and Miltiades of that of Lack». 
Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, 
for which he was thrown into prison by the govern* 
ment^ and there he died. He left his son Cimon very 
yOtltkgy and his daughter E^piniee was not yet mar- 
riageable. 

.CimoB^.at firsts was a person of no reputation^ but 
cep^ured as a disorderly and riotous young man. He 
wap! even <?ompared to his grandfather Cimon, who, 
fpr his stupidity, was called Coalemoa (that is, Ideot). 
$tesimbrotus^ the Thasian, who was bircotemporary, 
afty3> he had no knowledge of music, or any other ac- 
complish rtient which was in vogue among the Greeks, 
.|^<id that he had not the least spark of the Attic wit or 
eloquence ; but that there was a generosity and sin^ 
cerity in bis behaviour, which showed the composition 
of his soul to be mther of tiie Pelpponnesian kind. 
Like the Hercules of Euripides> he was 

R^ugli and unbred, but gpekt on great occtuHb^if. 

And therefore we may well add that article to the 
account Stesimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accused of a criminal coih- 
merce with his sister Elpinice f. There ire other in- 
stances, indeed, mentioned of Elpinice's irregukr 
conduct, particularly with respect to f^olygnotus the 
painter. Hence it was, we are told, that when ^e 
painted the Trojan women, in the portico t^en called 

[f.^Sceipie Hyfn sigpififs.a itH>od fuU^of irenckesi 8tephKEa»{dt 
arb.) calls it 3c^rt^le. 

4-, Some say ^pinice was only balf sister to Cimon^ and that a« 
^cn he mahriied'hdr; the hwsof Alhens not'totbidding him to marry 
one that was sister only by the father's cdde. Comelitts Nepoe ex- 
pressly «lllfm$ it ' 

x2 
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"FUsumactwn* y but naw PacMe^ be driew>£lpinicefs, 
jBu:e inthe dkih^ter of Laodice: l Poty^notiis, hi^W- 
«0Tef^ wars not aipainter by prdfeaskm^ BOr did he^li- 
ceive wages for his^workin the > portico/ but painted 
without reward, to recommend : himself to^ his coma- 
trymen. So the historians write^ as^well as the poet 
. Melanthiusi in these verses— r. 

The temples of the gods, 
• The fanes of heroes, and Ceoropian halls 
^ His Hberal hand adorn'd.! 

It is frue^ there are some who assert that E^inice 
did not live in a private commerce with Gimon, but 
that she was publicly married to him, her poverty 
preventing her from getting a husband suitable to her 
birth. Afterwards Callias, a rich Athenian, felling 
in love with her, made a proposal to pay the govern- 
ment her father ^s fittfe,- if she would give him her 
hand, which condition she agreed to, and with her 
brother's consent, became his wife. Still it must be 
acknowledged that Cimon had his attachments to the 
sex. Witness his mistresises Asteria of Salamis and 
one Menstra, on wfiose account the poet Melanthius 
jests upon hi|n in bib elegies., And thou&;h he was 
legally married to Isodice the daughter of Eurypto- 
lemus the son of Megacles^ yet he wa^ too uxorious 
while she lived, and at her death he was inconsolable, 
if we may jmdge from, the elegies that vvere addressed 
to him by way of comfort and condolence. Pana^tius 
the philosopher thinks Archelaus the physician was 
author of those elegies, and from the times in which 
he flourished, the conjecture seems liot improbable. 
. The rest of Cimon*s conduct was great and admi- 
rable. In courage he was not inferior to Miltia:des, 
nor in prudence to Themistocles, and he was confess^ 
edly an hon ester man than either of them. He could 
not be. said to come short of them in abifities for war : 
and even while he was young and without military 

* Diogenes, Suidas, and others, call it Peisiimaclioiu 



'ej^pefieftcey It fe* sWrprwirig how fnuch lie exeeeded 

tWin1*'li0lilical viilu*.. Wheal' Thcitiistocleg/upon 

the inrasicm of thfe IVledes, aSvised the' pe(^ to quit 

their dtyand teiTitory, and retire to the^strahs <rf 

ISdamiXt^tr^ their fortunes in amatal cotiibat/<lie 

;^ene^tty were^ astOiiishfed at the rashnesfeof the %»- 

*teri#fefe.* But Cimon, with a gay air; }ed thewiQr 

^ivMi hii§f fHerids through the Geramicus to the citaiddt 

carrying k bridle in his hand to dedicate to the^d- 

des^."' This was to show that Athens had no need of 

*^^yilry^ but of marinfe forces, on the present occasion; 

^^fter'he'had consecrated the bridle, and taken down 

'to dhieW from the wall/' He paid his devotions to the 

"goddifes;' and then went down to the sea; by which 

'Th^ns he ins]|^ired numbers with courage to embark 

'Besides^ as the poet Ion informs us^ he was not un- 

*ha:ndtoniife in his person, but tall and majestic^ and 

had ati abundance of hair which curled upon his 

shoulders. He distinguished himself in so extraordi- 

nkpyA riftinner ih the battle, that he gained not only 

'th^ praSdlB, but the ;h^art8 of his countrymen; insd- 

'tt^uchliiat^many joined his traiif^ and exhorted him t6 

^tlvhik of designs atid actions worthy of those at Ma- 

vrtlthbn/' '/ •"' ■•' "■ • ' . ' 

^ When he applied for a share in the administration^ 

the people i^ecerved him with pleasure. By this time 

<lli^y 'werfe #1ftkry^of Themistocies, and as th^y knew 

4?iniott-i3engag'ing arid humane behaviour to- their 

Whole body;' ^^ohsequent upon his natural mildneiss 

*hfd idAndbul^thfey promoted' him to the highest ho- 

troiirs^liWd offices ' in the^state. Aristides, the son iof 

[l]ysittaU6hii!s/ contributed not a little to his advsalce- 

')lftieu?t; ' He s^w the goodness of his disposition; aiul 

•^ftMm'tfp sis a rivd against the keenness and daring 

spirttdfTteerafstodesi . ' ' - - 

When the Medes vi^erei. driven out of Greece, Ci- 
mon was elected admiral The Athenians had not 
tlt>W»fche''cmi5F»eointtla<<d'At se^; bttb ai^^^ 
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Mders of Pausanias the Lacedapanonian. Tbe fir^t 
Ihing Ciinon did, wa# to equip k\u countryman io a 
ttiore ccmimodious manner, and to make tbem much 
, better seamen than the rest. And as Pausanias^ be* 
gan to tr^t with the harbarj«Qci> a94 writ/e letters tp 
tl|e king^ about betraying the fleet to th^m, in cpnse- 
4|iijence oS which he treated the allies in a rough and 
jfeaughty style, and foolishly ^ve into many unn^- 
iSesiary a^nd oppt^siv^ act^. of fiiiul;tu»rity { Cimpn, on 
jdi^ €4her hand, listened to tj^e cQipplaints of the in- 
juried with so mmh gentleness #nd humanity;, tb^t h^ 
insensibly gtained the command pf Gjeece, not by 
afms, but by his kind and obliging, ms^nners. For 
the greatest part of the allies^ xiQ^lmger able I9 bear 
the severity and pride of Pausanias, put themft^lyes 
4mder the direction of Chnou an4 Ai'i^tides. At the 
jsame time they wrote toithe ephori, to df»sii:e them to 
recal Pausanias, by whom Sparta was so dishonoured, 
«Lhd all Greece 190 much discomposed. ' 

It is related, that when Pausaniais waa at ]$ywii- 
tium, he ca#t his ey$$ upon a young virgin nanifd 
Cleonice, of a noble family there^ and insisted on 
having her for a mistress. The parents, intimidate 
by his power, were under the hard necessity of giving 
,up their daughter. The young W4piman begged that 
the light might be taken out of his apartmenfti Jthat «he 
might go to his bed in secresy and 8il<9^§^ .^Wben 
ahe entered be wa9k ^lisep, and. she w^ortnnatety 
atumbled upon the candl^stif;]|^ aind, thfeftv it dQWn. 
The noise waJked him suddenly, and he^ iahi^ eoA^ 
fusion, thinking it was an enemy coming tQ.assaaai- 
nate him, unsheathed a df^(^ that lay-by bifl^^mi 
iplunged it into the virginVi.b^fLrt- After thi^ he ^^iild 
never rest. Her im^ge appeared to him. every, njgbt, 
iand with a menacing tone repeated th^ h#r#i0 votv^r-* 

* ' * 60 to the fate which pride kuoid lust prepare ! ' ' 

Tbf' iUies, highly iiiaie^sfid.sit fkm infemQua »ctKiii^ 
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joittediCijnoa to beeiege btm in Byzantium. But he 
found means to escape thence; and as fae was stiUt 
haunted by the spectre^ he is said to have applied to a 
temple at Heraclea*^ where the.mane» of the dead 
were consulted. There he invoked the spirit of Cleo* 
nice t, and entreated her pardon. She appeared^ and 
told him^ '' He would soon be delivered fr6m all his 
troubles^ after his return to Sparta;" in which, it 
seems, his death was enigmatically foretold;];. These 
particulars we have from many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves under 
the conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with them to 
Thrace, upon intelligence that some of the most ho« 
nourable of the Persians, c^nd of the king's relations, 
had seized the city of Eion iipon the river Strymon, 
and greatly harassed the Gneeks in that neighbour- 
hood. Cimon engaged and defeated the Persian 
fimrces, and then> shut them up in the town. After 
this, he dislodged the Thracians above the Strymdn, 
who had used to supply the towti with provisions, 
imd- kept so strict a' guard over the countt*y, that n6 
cionvoys could escape him. 3y this meahs; th^ place 
wals reiluced to suc^h extremity, that Butes the kind's 
^iBneral, in absolute despair, set fire to it; and Ho 
^rished there with his friends and all his substance. 

'lit'' consequence of this, Cimon became master of 
tll*j|town, but there was no advantage to be reaped 
frmAf'it wiJrth' mentioning, because the barbadians had 
de^(r5yed sjl by fire: The country about K,'fiW- 
*vei^, \*as v^ beiutifril cfad fertile; Aftd that Utem^ 

tied with AtlVenians. For th'i's reasoh the p^pleof 

^ \J '■■■ . .1 . . ,. i< ■', ' *\ J/') . • ' 'li'iij? 
* f Heraclcji was f pUc^.nc^^r OJyrripia. . Paufa^ia?, applied %\^ 
i^crom'incer^s tl^cre callea P8y<^agogi, wliose office it waa tocaU'iip 

\ --^ Tbiis.tr^'^d that H wks^i «nstom in the PagAn as vttU lU lii 
tbte^bravir ^Mology, tO;Conjure up the i^inta of £e dead> ao^silikt 
the witch of Endor was not the only witch in the world. 

;( The Lacednmonians having resolved to seize him, he fled for 

him up and starved him. s ' "^ 



Atbeu 'permitted vhf in to erect there three marUe 
Hesim^, wUch had jdie fdllo<wiQgiii8cripti0iii« : / ^ . /. 

^ ' ' Where' ^ryiiibii \^tli his silver waves 
! ^ ' ' Th* lofty towers of Eton laves, 
.' The. haidess Mede, with faiome press'd^ 

The force of Grecian arms confess'd. 

: . Ld; hbtty who bora in distant, days, 
t Beholds these monuments of praiete — . , 

These forms that valour's glory save — 
And sees how Athens crowns the brave. 
For honour feel the patriot-sigh, 
. - And for his cojantry learn to die. 

'• • Afar to Phrygia's fated lands 

When Mnestheus leads his Attic bands. 
Behold ! he bears in Homer still 
The palm of military skill. 
In every age. On every coast, 
'Tis thus the sons of Ath«n9 boast f 

Thpu^-h Ciflaon's name does, not appear in, any of 
these inscriptions^ yet his cotemporaries considered 
them as the highest pitch of honour. For neither 
The;mistocles nor M iltiades were.ifavoured with any 
thipg of that kind. Nay, when the latter aeiked only 
for.a crown of olive, Sochares of the ward of Decelea 
stood up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke 
against it, in terms, that were not candid indeed, but 
agre^ble to the people. He said, '' Miltiades, when 
you shall fight the barbarians alone and conquer 
^Iohe,.,then r^k to have honours pai^d you- alo^e;.'f 
^l^9.twa^, Ujtbep thjal induced Uie^m to give ihe pre- 
ference so tgreatly to t^iis action ,of Cimon? Was it 
pot that^ ufider t|ie. otb^r: generals^ tibiey fougbt for 
their liy^s and existence as a people, but under him 
they were able to distress their enemies,. by carrying 
war into the countries where they had established 
themselves, and by colonizing Eion and A^nphipolis ? 
^hey planted a colony too in the isle of Scyros* 

J ./ This {liHplJ^ned abiQtit the. b^gb&ing -oH the t^ventynieveiith oIvoh 
piad. ...,., 
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gcriing to. mention. . The Deh^syi^ho then; hdd kj> 
paid ;no attention to a^iciikuxe. . They had so long: 
been addicted to piracy^ that at last they spared not 
even the merchant and strangers who came into 
their ports, but in that of Ctesium plundered some; 
Thessalians who came . to traffic with them^ and put- 
them in prison. These prisoners;, howarer, found, 
means to escape:, and went and. lodged an impeach* 
BAent against ttffe place before the ' Amphictyones^ who 
commanded the whole island to make restitution.' 
Those who had no concern in the robbery were un-^ 
willing to pay any thing/ and, instead of that/ called 
upon> the persons who committed it, and had the 
goods in their hands, to make satisfaction. But thera? 
pirates, apprehensive of the consequence, sent fo iri^^ 
vMe Cimon to come with his ships tod take the town, 
«^hich they promised to deliver up to him. In pur^ 
suance of tfaisj Cimo^ took the idand, expelled thet' 
Dolopes^ and cleared the iEgean sea of corsairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hiro 

Theseus^ the soa.of Mg&as, had retired from Atbenrf 

tO'Scyros, and was there treacherously hilled by king 

Lycomedes, who ^entertained some suspicion of him. 

And as there was: an oracle which had enjoined the 

Athenians to bring back his remains f, and to hbnouit 

him as a demi-god, Cimda siet himself to search for 

his fomb. This was no easy pndettakingy for ttie 

people of Scyro^ had all along; refused to declare 

wheri^ ) he lay, or to suffer. any: search for his bones) 

AtJast,"with:tnuch pains '^md inquiry^ hediscov^ecl 

the repoMtory; aiid fxut lub remains, set off with all 

imaginable ; magnificence; on board his own galley; 

smd canried them to the ahcient seat of: that herb, din 

ianost feur^hiundred years sifter hehadrleft itf, — 

* This oracle wsi$ delivered to th^m four years befpre ; j^in tke-firs^ 
yea^'orthesevetaty-kixtji olyftipiad. ^ . : V ' '- •' i: -"' > i. 

f t»lMii(*ek'coiird h^t'mftle ta lAisietke offdur hundred yi^ars; W^ 
aoD»)Mr«wtded,*th»|^dytet flkmrioee mgki fkuodr&d. . . i .^ » ) : - * 
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<i Nothing could gite tte^pedple more pleaMre than 
this event '■ To commemomte it, t^ey* instituted 
games^ in which the tMgJc po^ts were to try their 
skill; ani^ the dispute was very remarkable; So^ 
phoclesy then a young nian; brought hi« fir^t piece^ 
upon the theatre; and A'phepsion/ the 4rehon> per- 
ceiyirigthat the aadience wel'e ii<)t unprejudid^; did 
Hot' appoint the judges by lot in the usuat miannet'. 
The method he took was this: when Gimon and b)k 
ofHeers had entered the theatrey apd^totede the dtife^ 
libatiotu^ to the god Who presided orerthe^gaxne^i th<& 
arohon would not «uffCT the«n to retire^but obliged 
diem to sit :d<>wn and select ten judges upo^ oath, one 
caiib of each tribe. The dignity of the ju^eg' caused 
an ;ettra;ordinai<y cflfiiulatioii . ambng thfe iaetots. So- 
phocles gained the prize; at tvhich ^^ylus was^ao 
much grieved and disconcerted^ that* h^ could 0ot 
bear to stay much longer in Athens, but Jn ai^r re- 
tirisd to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near 
Gela..- , . v >. : , 

■ion telte U9y' that when he we» v^y* young, and 
ktely eome from Chios to Athebs, he supped at Lao* 
medon*s, Svith Cimon. After supper; when the liba* 
tion^ were over, Cimon was desired to iBing, and he 
did it w' agreeably, that the company preferred him, 
in point of politeneB^y to ThemistQcles. For he, cm 
a fikl^ ocoasi^n, said, '* He had not learned to sing or 
pky upon the harp; but he knew how to-mise a 
small city toiwealdi axfd igreatness^'^ Tfe bonversn- 
tion aftem^arrds' turned upon tbe actioi^'of'Chnoii^, 
imd^each of4he guestis du/seltiupon such afs appeared 
tO'himthe most consideral^fe tli^hfey^fc^ hid pairt, men* 
ti(me4^ only^this, whieh he lookedi trpwfia9i<ihe tuost 
i^fuleti^edii^nt hl64«ad>made u^^ dfr ^Ar ^mtbTkUfth 
ber of baVb^riahs^r^ete ttvade prisofter^tWiSeirti^s^iind 
at Byzantium ; and the allies desired Cimpn to make 
4 division of the bctoly. Ciir^jf,^^ 
quite nakcKli oai oae:iBide^ and ml their or>naaient& on 
the other, ^Tiie'4ltte8> <xmiplkiii<(dy' t4ie>^ sh«fm<were 
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not teqiiBl ; wheteupon h« ;lM46^^em ttJce whidi {Murt 
they pleased^ ^Asiurins thjetti that the-A'lhe^ians woidd 
be 9ati«fied with what they left. He»cqphytufl the Sa- 
irilan a^iaed them to mabe choice of the Peniaa 
sptMBi and of couree the Peraiaa captives; f^; (o the 
ahare o^the Athenians. Foe the pvesenjl; Cimon was 
ridiculed in private for . the division he bad madci; 
because the allies had chains of gold^ rich collars and 
bracelets^ and robes of scarlet and. purple to show^ 
while the Athenians had nothi% but a pjircel of 
naked slaves, and those very un6jt for labour. But a 
little after, the friends and relations of the pi^honers 
came down from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large 
sums for their ransom. So that Cimon with the 
money purchased; four mpaths provisions : ^s his 
8hips^:ai^;sent a qi^iantity of gold l^sid^s^Q the Athor 
nian treasury. 

Cimon' by this tiQie had acquired a great fortuqe; 
and what he had gained gloriously in, the war from 
the enemy, he laid out with as much reputation upon 
his fellow* citizens. He ordered the fancies of his 
fields and gardens to be thrown down, that strangers^ 
M well as his ow^ countrymen, mig4it freely - partake 
of his frait. He had a supper p^vided^at his; houfiie 
every day^ in whieh the diilhes w^ere plain, but sdft- 
ciMit for a mtfhitude'Of ^ g^^^^s. Ev^y poor chiserii 
repaffred to It at pleasure, and had- his dielt withcrut 
care oP trouble } by which means lie was enabled'^ lA 
^ve prbper att^tion- to public affain^: Aristcrtle^ 
indeedy says, this sAqpper- was ^ii^'pt^^ lot all; ttife 
ekizens in geiieml/^Dut onl^ fortiiose of^his d-mi 
triberwhich wi^thaft ofLacia*!^ '^^ • ' ^'' * >» 

When he waH^ed dtit, be usdl'^dt hMtf W^M«kiWe^ 
yoang men >^elV^tothed/andif'4t^tini^ 
an &ged i^it^n in a tnean^d^b, he di-de^$tf^i^^>md'Ot/e 
ofthemtdf^hhifg^dMh^iWlthhkitf. ^ThisWa»^£^t 

hui^i'-r '' x^'.^'j '. '! ill ^- r l;^i[)':(i fi';i ! . " ,>I^ ^ . 

* Cimon's ward being afterwards called Oeneiff, it must be recon- 

ctted with this place from Stepbanus, who tefli VL»,tke Laciada were 
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and vidbte. But liestide this, 'thje'sttfne aiMtt«lati(^ 
earned with them a quantity pf tMmey, and * wheri 
UteyiHet* in' th6 iiiark6t^pla>ce ifitli' my n^eeasitoviis 
|)erson of tolerable ^appearance, they took care to slip 
«ome pieces tntp >ht8 ihand a« priyateiy ai pDgs^Me. 
CSmtinud, the conti^ writer^ «eenis to have referred to 
these cireamstlances in one of his piects^s tntJM^Ar- 
thtlochi::-' •- J'- - ■'■''' '•.'.,.' ••• :.-':■• 

Even I Metrobius^: though a^ scrivener j iioped 

To pads a cheer^ and a sleek old age^ 
• And- live to my last hour it Cimon's table y '' ' 

. . J . €imoa! the best and noblest of the ,Oreeks i / - 

■ j Whose wide-spread boupty vied with that 'Of^heayen I • ^ . ; 

But^di! he's gon€i before me T; * 

<3orftTas the Leontirie giyeis hitii tMi^tharacter, ^' He 
^6i richer to usetilem^ and used them so as to be ho- 
noured on their account." And Critias^ one of the 
thiWy tyrants,-iri his elegies thus expresses the utmost 
extenlof his wished !: " / ' 

„ ' . The wealth of Scopas' * heir^^ the soul of C^ipon<» 

' And the famed trophies of Agesilaus. ' T ' 

li/ch^ the.Lacedegmonlanvwe knoii¥, 'gftined; a gpreai 
m^me amoog theiCrreekiiiby nothing' bat e.nti^taihiiig 
stmug(^r$ who cwft^ to scie. the rp^)ic( exQ^rrises.idf 
)l^e;Spaj:t«tnt yoitth. Butnthe^mignifioewe of .CiBiMm 
Bxoe^ded ,ftveBi thfy, Anomiit V^hpspi^alilyj agd b<m4(y of 
the 4ithwiaw/ - iThey -incj^gd .Jafight ,tii^, vQr^ektf to 
90iw\h%^d-cjofn;ut0'M^l thenwicflsv!^ Qf-ttje^use i^ 
^Yi9ll$j,.^f^ 0f>thebcHi!^6]t;Qf;Ai:«ycjkBiti[«ie4^ tfeey 
jwtly iglQry. , ;ftutt,C!imftn>i;boasHe>]^ftf * kiiMl ^f 
cpmmon hall for all tbepeopl^; ;thiK first firuitpi of his 
)an^/Mi^^^. jbh^irs ; yvh^^ff the s^aspjis pro^uiced of 
09U{elknt 1^ 'i^e€»bl;ej they fireely-gfitbf^r^; o^r 
vrereiSjtcai^gers in .(he. jl^a^trci^lmri'ed: from tb^i^; m 
tj^t-^he ia i90¥(ie Qp^^asum/r^^ymd ^rfpomvn«nil;y of 
goods, which prevailed in the reign of Saturn^ and 

■ ' ^ -' ^^^ • . -.' '.n vM'.l <m1./ .; .v ' ^ ,'"1 ,. , .,'..'- .»'♦ 

^ Scopas^ arich Thessalian^ is mentiobisd^ft^tiie lile> of <Cato. * , ' 
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' ¥olen% lascribed: this libefalitv of hid tb a desire of 

flattering^ or courting the pM|)ie> were rciftited by the 

re$t of his conduct^ in which he fiivoured the nobility^ 

. and iricUned^to . the .constitittion an^< custom of Lace-* 

clieniQii.' When Themwtocleti wanted to raise the 

power and privileges of the commons too high, he 

jioined Aristides to oppose him. In lik^ manner he 

. €^>posed Ephialtes; who, to ingratiate himself With th^ 

people, aittempted to abolish the court of Ar^opa^s. 

• He, saw alV pered^s concerned in the adminisltriatibn^ 

exciept Aristides and Ephiattes^ pillaging the piibli'c, 

yet he k^pt his own hands clean, and In aH his speeches 

and actions continued: to the last perfectly di»nterest- 

e,d. One instances of this they give us in his beha- 

.yjout; tp Rhqesaces, a barbarian who fcad revolted from 

4b^kjng of Persia, and - was come to Athens with 

great treasures. This man, finding himself harassed 

;bjy. informers: there,;; applied <to Cimon for his protec- 

jtion ; and, to, gain his fevobt*, placed two cups, the 

jOAe full of g(M, and the other of silver darics^ in his 

antecbairiber. Cimon; casting his >eye upon them, 

smiledi and asked him, ^^ Whether he should choose 

to have him his mercenary or his friend?" ^^My 

friend, undoubtedly,'' said *he barbarian. '^ Go theft,'* 

sai4 Cimon, ^^and take these things back With you; 

for if I be your friend, your money will be mine wh6A- 

ever I have occasion for it.'' 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their 
contribkitions, began to scruple the furnishing of ships 
^ad. men. ^They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles 
<^ wafl and to till the ground in iquiet and tranquil- 
Uiyh particularly as the barbarians kept at home, and 
pme them : no disturbance. The other Athenian ge- 
nbrds^took every method' >to> compel th^m to iiiiuc^ 

Sood their tfuota, and byrfiroseeiitions andfin^d i*eft^ 
eired the^Aitihenian government oppressive aind invidt*- 
Ous; But Cimon took a different' course when he had 
the commatid. He used nd cotnpufeion to any Qre^ 
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f^tki h»fioQk money, aiid ships UBimimcid <if guch as 
did not choQse to . serris in person ; and thus suffered 
jUbienv to })e led ,by the charms, of esM: to domestic eni- 
ployi^e^, to bjusbandry and maHiiftictures : so that, 
of a warlike; peo{4e, they hecame^throajgh an inglort- 
Dus attachraent tojaxury and jrieteure, qiUite unfit for 
anything in the : military departindht. On the other 
hpindj he madd alt the Atbeniaanin their tams^drve 
on board his ships» and kept them iit'cotitinnal ex^- 
cise. By these means he extended the Athienian do- 
ipipion over the allies, who were all the while paying 
him for.it. The Athenians wtee always op6a one 
.€^edition or otberi haA their weapons for ever in 
their hands, and were, trained up to^ erery fatig^ito of 
service;: ben/ce) ijt^ was that. the allies learned to fear 
:an4 jMter thejpl, and instead, of being their fellow 
;SQldiers as formerly f insensibly became their ^buta- 
nes and subjects^. ,. 

Add ta this, thut no man humbled the pride and 
arp*ogance of the ^reatking more than Cimon. Not 
satisfied with driving hiito out of Greece, be pursued 
hifijlootstepsi and without suffering bim to takebreath, 
.ravaged and laid waste some -parts of his dominions^ 
and dreif over others to die Grecian league; inso- 
iQii^b^ t^Kit in all.Asiaji fromlimia to Famphylia, tiiere 
vfjQLS njOt(% Fecsian staiidard. to. be 8«en. As sokm as 
I^€^ . was )nf(irMQd' that the king'fc fleet aiid /armies lay 
upon the Pamphylian coast, he wainted to intimidate 
^^^;iftisuf^;a.m9rnner that theynhbhld rieVer more 
V0nbti^;:beyoii[i4 th<P: Chelidanian isles. For' tliis ^r- 
jpip^ {J^p^;fi(et> sail from Cmdus and Trtoniutn with a 
^j^jsiqfrtwp bund'rcfi galleys, which Theihtstocles had, 
i^;^h§ir,fir^s^ (^niitruefion, made lightiasid: fit to tarn 
.withr llw tituH^k agility. GinMin. widened Ufetn, Md 
3«MM^>t fMifofm; to the debk.o£eacta> that there might 
inciim^:ot.m^iimk,\^^ gntater nttMber of 

i]Sua»l^tf^ntso-l^ he arriyed at PMttelis, whieh 
ym i^abited'byi G^redos^ but would neitber receive his 
fleiet nor. revett^fifom the king^ be ravaged idierrteiti- 
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the Cbians who were among his. forces^ hayii^g ok old 
na4 a friendship for. the pepple of Phaselis^ on one 
^ide endeavoured to ' pacify Cimopa and on the x)ther 
aadressed themselves to the townsmen, by. letters &s«* 
teiied to arrows^ ^^^9^ ^I^V ^^9^ ^^^^ ^^^ walls. At 
length they reconcded. the two parties; the. condi- 
tions were that ih^ Phaseliteiai should pay down ten 
talents^ anct should follow Cijnon's ^standard agjainst 
the barbarians. . /. ...,,, 

Ephorus say9^ Tith^u^s cQipipfLi¥led.th,e^ki^?i| 
fleetj and Pherendate^,^^ Jan^ ^^^.^^^.i ^ut <)ft^if7 
thenes will have it, that Ari^ipandes the soa,of Gg^ 
bi^y^p was at th^ head of the Persians. He itelki us 
farther, that he lay at an^chor in the river EuryfOCj 
don, and, did not yet choose to come to a^ engage* 
m^nt with the Greeks, because hje expected a re^ar 
forcement of eighty Phoenician ships from Cyprus, 
On the other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent thai 
junction, and therefore sailed with a resolution to 
conipel the Persians to fight, if they declined it. Ta 
avoid it, they pushed up Uie river. But when Cimoi^ 
came up they attempted to make head against him with 
six hundred ships, according to Phanodemus, or, as 
Ephorus writes, with three hundred and fifty. Th^ 
performed, howeyer, nothing, wortliy of such a. fleet, 
but presently made for land. The foremost got on 
shore,.;apd, escaped to the.army whiqh was di^wn up, 
ha,r^/by/ The Greeks l£^id hold on thq re^t^ an^ 
handled t^em very i;oughly, as well as their ships* A 
certain pi:qof that the Persian flpet was very nu- 
inec<xus, is,..t^9;t tbpugh many in all probability got 
away, and many others were destroyed, yet the Athe- 
nians took no less than two hundred vessels.' 

The barbarian land, forces advanced close to the 
sea: but it appeared to Cimon an arduous undertakr 
ingto make good his landing by dint of sword, and 
with his troops, wHo were fatigued with the late ac* 
tion, to engage those that were quite fresh and many 
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times their number. ^dtWlthstariditig iHi^/he saw 
the courage and spirits of his then elevated With their 
late victory, and that they were very desirous to be 
led against the eneniy: Hi^ therefore disembarked 
his heavy-atrhed ihfeiritry/yet Wirm from the late ac- 
tion. They rushed forward vi^th loud shouts, and 
the Persians st6od> and recetvM them with a good 
bduntenance. A sharp conflict ensued, in Which the 
bluest and most distinguished among the Athenians 
vvere slain. At last with much 4ifficulty the barba- 
fkhs were put to the rout: many werelqlled, and 
nitfny others Were taken, together with their pavilions 
ftill of all manner of rich spoil. 
* Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two 
prfies in one day, and by these two actions outdid 
the victory of Salamis at sea, and of Platsea at land. 
He added, however, a new t^yphy to his victories. 
0pon intcflligehce that the eighty Phoenician galleys, 
tfhich; W'ere not in the batue, were arrived at Hy- 
rfrus*, he steered that way as fast as possible. They 
h\att not received any certain account of the forces to 
whose* assistance they were going ; and as this sus- 
jifense much intimidated them, they were easily de- 
feated, with the loss of all their ships and most of their 
me^. 

These events so humbled the king of Persia, that 
hepame into that famous peace, whith limited him 
to the distance of a day's journeyf on horseback from 
the Grecian sea; and by which he engaged that none 
6f his galleys or other ships of war shomd ever come 
within the Cyanean and Chelidonian isles. Calis- 
thenes, indeed, ^denies that the' king agreed to these 

^ As no such place as Hydrus i^ |o t>6 fo)iQ4> .Lubinus thinks .we 
should read Sydra, which was a maritime town of Cilicia. Dacier 
proposes to r^d Hydmssa, which wksone ofthfeCycJkdes. but, 
perhapsei, Hydrus h only a •cormptioii cf Cyprus ; f6r Polyseous (1. k) 
tells us, Cimum sailed .thither inuiuediately after hifi twofold rictory. 
Ai^d bf adds,' that h^ went disguised in a Persian dx^fift, which must 
be with a view to take in the Phoenician galleys. 
; f Pout hundred furlongs* • :. > ^ 
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conditions ; but he allows that hlssiibsequertt beha- 
viour was^ equivalent to such an agreement. For his 
fears consequent upon the defeat^ made him retire so 
far from Greece, that Pericles with fifty ships, and 
Ephialtes with no more than thirty, sailed beyond 
the Chelidonian -rocks without meeting- with any 
fleet of the. barbarians. However^ in the collection of 
Athenian decrees made by Craterus,, there is-a copy of 
the articles of this peace, which* are in substance the 
same as we have related them. We are told also, 
that the Athenians built an altar to Peace on this oc- 
casion, and that they paid particular honours to Cal- 
lias who neg'ociated the treaty. So much was raised 
from the sale of the spoils, that beside what was re-' 
served for other occasions, the people had money 
enough to build the wall on the. south side i(;)f 'the 
citadel. Nay, such was the treasure this expedition 
afforded, that by it were laid the foundations of the 
long walls called Legs ; they were not finished in** 
deed till some time after. And as the place whera 
tliey were to be erected was marshy and full of water, 
Cimon at his own expense had the bottom secured by 
ramming down large stones and binding them with 
gravel. He too first adorned the city with those 
el^ant and noble places &yr exercise and disputation; 
which a little after came to be so much admired. He 
planted the forum with plane trees ; and whereas the 
academy before was a dry and unsightly plat, he 
brought water to it, and sheltered it with groves, so 
that it abounded with clean alleys and shady walks. ' 

By this time the Persians refused to evacuate the 
Chersmiesus, and, instead of that, called down tW 
Thracians to their assistance. Cimon set out against 
the^i from Athens with a very few galleys, and as 
they looked upon him with contempt on that account,, 
he attacked them» and with four ships only took thir- 
teen of theirs. Thus he expelled the Persians, and 
beat the Thracians too ; by which success he reduced 
the whole Chersonesus to the obedience of Athens^ 

VOL. in. Y 
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After thifi, he defeated at sea the Thafiians^ who had 
revolted from the Athenians^ took thr^-and-thirty of 
their ships, and stormed their towa. The ffold mines 
lyhich were in the neighbouring continent be secured 
to his countrymen, together with the whole Thasian 
territories. . 

From thence there was an easy opening to invade 
Macedonia, and possibly to conquer great part of it; 
and as he neglected the opportunity, it was thought to 
be owin^ to the presents which king Alexander made 
bim. His enemies, therefore, impeached him for it, 
and brought him to his trial. In his defence he thus 
addressed his judges — *' I have no connexion with 
rich lonians or Thessaliana, whom other generals 
have applied to, in hopes of receiving compliments 
and treasures from them. My attachment is to the 
Macedonians^, whose frugality and sobriety I ho- 
nour and iniitate ; things preferable with me to aU 
th6 wealth in the world. I love indeed to enrich my 
country at the expense of its enemies/' Stesimbrotus^ 
)¥ho mentions this trial, says Elpinice waited on 
Perides at bis own housey to ontreat that he would 
tieli^^e with some lenity to her brother : for Pericles 
was the most vehlsment accuser that he had. • At 
prasi^t/ be only said, '^ You are old, Elpinice, much 
tOQ old to trtosact such business as this.'' However, 
^hen the cause came on, he was favourable enough 
t{>'Ciii(ion, and rose up only once to speak during the 
whole impeaclnnent, and then he did it in a slight 
manner. Girtion tljierefore vras honourHbly acquitted. 

As to the rest of his admanistration, be opposed <and 
ri^str^^ined the peofde who ^ece invading tbeptovince 

« ^ The manuscripts in general have Lacedaemonians ; and ttrat is 
proi^^bly the true reading. For Cim6li ia'well kno^n to have had a 
strong attachment to that people. Besides^ the Macedonians wece 
not a sober people. As to what some object, that it* is strange ho 
should make no mention of the Macedonians, when he was accused 
Afliiefthg bribed by them : tiie answer is easy, we are not certain that 
Ilvlarch kasgiren us all Cimton's defence. 
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of the nobility, and wanted to appropriate the direc* 
tion of every thing to themselves. But when he was 
gone out upon a new expedition, they broke out 
again, and overturning the constitution and most 
Mcred customs of their country, at the instigation of 
Ephialtes^ they took from tlie council of Areopagus 
thofie causes that used to come before it, and left it 
the cognieande of but very few. Thus, by bringing 
all matters before themselves, they made the govern- 
ment a perfect democracy. And this they did with 
the concurrence of Pericles, who by this time was 
grown very powerful, and had espoused their party. 
It was with great indignation that Cimon found, at 
hift return, the dignity e^ ithat high court insulted ; 
Aiid he set himself to re^re its jurisdiction, and to 
revive such an aristocracy as had obtained under 
Clisthenes. Upon this, bis adversaries raised a great 
tiftmour, and exasperated the people against him, not 
forgetting thbse stories about his sister^ and his own 
attachment to the LacedsBmonians. Hence those 
Terses of Eupdis about Cimon. — 

He's not a villatiij hnt a debauefaee. 
Whose careless heart is lost on wine and woBoen. 
The time has been, he slept in Lacedsemon, 
And left poor Elpinice here alone. 

But if with all his negligence and love of wirte, he 
took so many cities, and gained so many victories, 
it ii^ plain that if ht had been a sober man attd at^ 
tftntive to business, none of theGre^Ics, either before 
or after him, codld have ^^deeded him in greW and 
glorious actions. 

From his first setting out in lif^, he had an attadh^- 
ment'to the Lacedsmdnians. Accordihg tb Stesim-^ 
brdtus. He cailted oneof ihe twins he had byaCK- 
tonian Wdmafi, ^LacedlemoTiius, and the other EUtMt 
and Pericles dften took occa^sion to reproach (hem 
with their mean descent by the mother's side. Bnt 
DiodorM tile ^^Mgrapher Writes, that be had both 
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. tbesie sons, and a third, named Thessalus/by Isodioe 
^daughti^r tQ Euryptoleinus the son of Megacles. 
:. The, Spartans contributed not a little to the pro- 
ipofion of .Cimon. Bekig declared enemies to The- 
mifttocles^ they much rather chose to adhere to Cimon^ 
though but a young; man^ at the head of affairs in 
Athens. The Athenians too at first saw this with 
pleasure^ because they reaped great advantages 
from the regard which the Spartans had for Cimon. 
When they began to take the lead amon^ the allies^ 
and were, gaining the chief direction of all the busi- 
ness of the league, it vms no uneasiness to them to 
see the honour and esteem he was held in. Indeed 
Cimon was the man they pitched upon for transacting 
that business^ on account of his humane behaviour to 
the allies^ and his interest with the Lacedsmonians. 
But when they were become great and powerful/ k 
gave them pain to see Cimon still adoring the Spar- 
tans For he was always magnifying that people at 
their expense ; and particularly, as Stesimbrotus tells 
us^ when he had any fault to find with them^ he used 
to say, " The Lacedaemonians would not have done 
so." On this account his countrymen began to envy 
and to hate him. i 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint 
against him, which took its rise as follows. In the 
fourth year of the reign of Archidamus the son of 
Zetixidamus, there happened the greatest earthquake 
at Sparta that ever was heard of. The ground in 
many parts of Laconia was cleft asunder; Mount 
Taygetus felt the shock, and its ridges were torn off; 
the whole city was dismantled, except five houses* 
The young men and boys were exercising in the 
poxtipo, and it is said that a little before, the earth-r 
quakfs a hare crossed the place, upon which the young 
pien, nak^d and anointed as they were^ ran out in 
fport after it. The building fell upon the boys that 
remained, and destroyed them altogether. Their 
monjudfient h still called^ from that event, ^ismatia.; ^. 



Arcbidamus^ amidst the present danger, perceived 
another that ivas likely to ensue, and, as he saw the 
people busy in endeavouring' to save their most va- 
luable moveables, he ordered the trumpets to give 
the alarm, as if some enemy were ready to fell upon 
them, that they might repair to him immediately with 
their weapons in their hands. This was the Only 
thing which at that crisis saved Sparta. For the 
Helots flocked together on all sides from the fields 
to despatch such as had escaped the earthquake ; but 
finding them armed and in good order, they returned 
to their villages, and declared open war. At the same 
time they persuaded some of their neighbours, among 
whom were the Messenians, to join them against 
Sparta. 

' In this great distress the Liacedsentonians sent 
Periclidas to Athens, to beg for succours. Aristo- 
phanes *, in his comic way, says, " There was an ex- 
traordinary contrast between his pale face and his 
red robe, as he sat a. suppliant at the altars, aiid 
asked us for troops." Ephialtes strongly oppo^(6d 
and protested against giving any assistance to re- 
establish a city which was rival to their own, in si ^ii^^ 
that they dilght rather to suJSer the pride of Spam 
to be trodden under foot. Cimron, however, asCrl- 
tias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta tO'the en^ 
largement of the Athenian power, and persuaded Ae 
people to march with a great' army to its aid. • Ion 
mentions the words which had the most effect upon 
them: he desired them, it seems, "Not'^to suffer 
Greece to be maimed, nor to 'deprive their own city 
of its companion."' ■ ". ■ . ^ . 

When he returned from assisting the Laeedseino- 
nians, he marched With his army through Corinth. 
Lachartus complained in high terms of hxA bringing 
in his troops without permission of the citizens: 
'' For/* said he^ "when we knock at another man's 

* Lysistrata, I. 1140. 
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door,4V9 do not enter without leave from the master/' 
'' Bydi you, Lach^rtus/' answered Cimoa^ ^' did not 
knock at the gates of Cleone and Megara, but broke 
them in piec^, and forced your way in^ upon this 
principle^ that nothing should be shut against the 
strong/" With this boldness and propriety too did 
he speak to the Corinthian^ and then pursued his 

After this^ the Spartans caUed in the Athenians a 
second time against the Messenians and Helots in 
Ithome^. But when they were arrived, they were 
more afraid of their spirit <^ enterprise than of the 
enemy, and therefore, of all their allies, sent them 
only back again, as persons suspected of some dis- 
honourable design. They returned full of resent- 
ment, of. <^urse f , and now ppeiJy. declared them- 
selves against the partisans of Uie Lacedaemonians, 
and particularly against Cimon. In consequence 
of this^ upon a slight pretence, they banished him 
for ten years> which is the Jterm the ostracism ex- 
tends to. 

In the meantime, the LacedasmonianSj i^ their re* 
turn from an eii^pediUon in which they had delivered 
Delphi from the Phcicians^ encumped at Tengara. 
The Athenians came to give them battle. On this 
occasion Cimon appeared in arm^ among those of 
his own irib^j tvhich was that of Qeaeis,* to fight for 
his country against the LacedffifnOni?^s« When the 
council of five hundred heard oS it, they were afraid 
that his enemies wouM raises ^ damaia against him^ 
as if he waa only coaie to throw things into confu- 
sion, and to bring the Lacedasmoni^Ai i^to Athens^ 
and theie^re foiftade the genersj^ to^ r^peive Mm. 
Cimion> upon this, retured, after he hti4 desired En* 
tibj^put tte Anaphlystiah, and the vt»t oS his friends^ 

* TUxei Sp«rtan$ were nqt skilled in. sieges. 

^ 'the AtheniaBS, in resentment of this affront, broke the aBiaiice 
with Spafta, and joined in confederacy with the Argives. 

Thvcth. 1. i. 
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who >vttre iaost cem^ured m partisam af Sparta; to 
exert themseWefi g^ork^usly ag;aii:]^ the enemy> and 
by their behaviour to wipe off the aspersion 

These brave men, in number about a hundred^ 
took Cimon's armoisir (a$.a sacred pledge) into the 
midat of their Uttle band^, formed themselves into a 
close body, and fought till they all fell with the great-^ 
e$i ardour imafi^inable. The Athenians regretted 
ihetoi exceeding^, and repented of the unjust cen^ 
sures they had fixed upon then^. Their reaentmeKt 
against Cimoa^ tQO> soon abated^ partly from the 
remembrance of his past services^ and partly frMi 
the difficulties they lay uader at the present iitiietare. 
They wero beaten in the great batde fought at Ta- 
nagra^ and they expected another army would come 
against than from Peloponnesus the aext qpring. 
Hence it was^ that they reoaHed Cimon from banish- 
ment^ and Pericles himself was the first ta propose it 
With so much candour were differences managed 
then^ so moderate the reseutm^oLts oi men^ and se 
easily laid down> where the public good re<|aired it! 
Amotion itself^ the strongest of afl pissions^ yielded 
to the interests and necessities of their country ! 

Cimon^ soon after his return^ put an end to the 
war^ and reconciled the two cities. After the peace 
wiffi made^ he saw the Athenians could not sit down 
quietly, but still wanted to be in motion^ and to ag* 
grandize themselves by new expeditions. ' To prevent 
their exciting further troubles in Greece, and givipg 
a handle for intestine wars, and heavy compladnts of 
the allies against Athens, on account oi their formid- 
able fleets traverdt^g the seas about the isknds and 
round Peloponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of two hun- 
dred sail^ to carry war into Egypt and Cyprus.^. This 

^ The hasboxj of tke first expedition is this. While CimoB wa« 
eaoployed in Us enterprise against Cyprus^ Inaras^ king of Libya, 
ha^in^ brought the greatest part of lower Egypt to revolt from Aila- 
xerxes , called in the Athenians to aasisi hii» to complete his eonqnesi. 
Hejei pan the Athenians qnitted Cypms^ and sisuled into Egypt 
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he thought would answer two intentions; it would 
accustom the Athenians to conflicts with the barba- 
riansy and it would improve their substance in an 
honourable manner, by bringing* the rich spoils of 
their natural enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point 
of embarking, Cimon had tliis dream. An angry bitch 
seemed to bay at him, and, something between bark- 
ing and a human voice, to utter these words^^Come 
an; I and my whelps with pleasure shall receive thee. 
Though the dream was hard to interpret, Astyphilus 
the Posidonian, a neat diviner, and friend of Cimon's, 
told him it signified his death. He argued thus; a 
dog is an. enemy to the man he Wks at ; and no one 
imn give his enemy greater pleasure than by his death. 
The mixture of the voice pointed out that the enemy 
was a Mede, for the armies of the Medes^are composed 
of Greeks and barbarians. After this dream, he had 
^another sign in sacrificing to Bacchus. When the 
priest had killed the victim, a swarm of ants took up 
the clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon 
Gimoi^'s great toe. This they d^d for some time with- 

They made themselves masters of the Nile, and attacking. MeiMpliis, 
seized two of the outwoi^ks^ and attempted the third, called the white 
'ttafi. Biit the expedition proved very unforitunate. Artaxerxes sent 
Mi^abyans mtb apowerfularmy into Egypt. He defeated the rebels 
And the Libyans their asaociates : drove the Greeks from Memphis^ 
shut them up in the island of Prospitis eighteen months^ and at last 
ibrccd them to surrender. They almost all perished in that war, 
vrhidb lasted six years. Inarus^ in violation of the public faith^ was 
tfudficd. 

i The second expedition was undertaken a few years after> and was 
npt .moTQ successful. The Athenians went against Cyprus with tw» 
jiuhdred gaBeys. While they were besieging Citium there, Amyrtseus 
the Saite applied to tliem for succours in Egypt, and Cimon sent him 
sitty of- his galleys. '■. Some say he went with diem himself; others, 
that he continued before Citium. But nothing of moment was trans- 
acted at this time to the prejudice of the Persians in Egypt How- 
ever; in the tenth year of Darius Nothus, Amyrtaeus issued from the 
fen^, and, being joined by all the Egyptians^ drove the Persians out 
of the kingdom, and became king'of the whole country. 

, TntcYD.X.ii. <Dioo. Sic. I. xi. 
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Sout any one*s taking notice of it : at last Cimon him- 
self observed it, and at the same instant the soothsayer 
came and showed him the liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, 
and therefore he set sail. He sent sixty of his galleys 
against Egypt, and with the rest made for the Asiatic 
coast, where he defeated the king's fleet, consisting 
of PhcBnician and Cilician ships, made himself master 
of the cities in that circuit, and watched his opportunity 
to penetrate into Egypt. Every thing was great in 
the designs he formed. He thought of nothing less 
than overturning the whole Persian empire ; and the 
rather, because he was informed that Themistocles was 
in great reputation and power with the barbarians, and 
had promised the kinff to take the conduct of the Gre- 
'cian war^ whenever n^ entered upon it. But The- 
mistocles, they tell us, in despair of managing it to any 
advantage, and of getting the better of the good fortune 
and valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had form^ these ffreat projects, as a 
first »tep towards them, he cast anchor befi)re Cyjlrus: 
Prom thence he sept persons in whom lie cotild corifidii 
with a private question to the oracle of Jupiter Attitnon ; 
for their errand* wds entirely unknown. Nor did the 
deity return them any answer, but immediately upon 
their arrival ordered them to return, '''Because Cfiriidn,'* 
said he, '' is already with me.'* The messengers, upon 
this, took the road to the sea, and when t)iey reacnedj 
the Grecian eam[p> whJch \vas then oti the coasts of 
Egypt, they found that Cimon was dead. They f^ieil 
iriquired what day he died,'andcbhiparfng^^iiwlththe 
time the oracle was delivered, they ^erceive^ t!hat his 
departure was enigiriatically ]^6int©tf 'at iri the'expfes- 
sion, " That he was already with the gods." 

According to most authors he died a natural death 
during the siege of Citium ; but some say he died of 
a wound he received in an engagement with the bar-' 
barians. 
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The last advice he gave those aboat him was t0 sail 
away immediately^ and to conceal his death. Accord- 
ingly^ before the enemy or their alhes knew the real 
state of the case^ tl^ey returned in safety by Uie gene- 
ralship of Cimon^ exercised^ as Phanodemus says, 
thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian 
general who did any thing considerable against the 
barbarians. The leadiag orators were httle better 
than incendiaries, who set the Gredcs one against 
anoth^er, and involved them in intestine wars ; nor was 
there any healing hand to interpose. Thus the king's 
affairs had time to recover th^selves, and inexpres^ 
sible ruin was brought iqM>n the powers. <^ Greece. 
Long after tjba^ indeed, AgesUau$ caari^ his arms 
into Asia, and renewed the war awbUe agaiftst the' 
king's lieutenants on the coaat : but he vms so soon 
recalled by the seditions and tumults which broke out 
afresh in Greece, that he could do nothing extraordi- 
nary. The Persian taxgatherers were then \eSt itmidst 
the cities in aHiance and friendship with the Gredu ; 
whereaa, while Gimon had the command, not a single 
collector vras feen, nor w much as a horaeman 
appeared withia four hundred furlongs from the 
sea-coast. 

That hia remains were brought to Attica, his mo*' 
nument there iaa sufficient proof, for it still bears the 
title of Cimonia. Nevertheless the people ot Citium 
have a tomb of Cimon^ which they hold in great 
venerattoir, asNausicrates the orator informs us; the 
gods having 0(r4ei'ed them in a certain &mine not to 
disregard his ^nanesj bu|t to honour and worship htm 
as a superior being. Such was this Grecian general. 
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The grandfather of LucuUus vms a man of consular 
dignity; Metellus^ sumamed Numidicus^ was fais 
uncle by bis mother's side. Hia father was. found 
guilty of embezzling the public money^ and his mother^ 
CsDcilia^ had but an indifferent reputation for chastity. 
As for LucuUus himself, while he was but a youdti, 
before he solicited any public charge, mr attempted to "^ 
gain a share in the administratioo, he made his first 
appearance in impeaching Senrilius the augur, who 
bad been his father's accuser. As be had caugiA 
Servilius in some act of injustice in the execution of 
his office, aU the world commended tfie prosecution, 
and talked of it as an indication of extraordinary spi- 
rit. Indeed, where there was no injury to revenge, 
the Romans considered the business of impeachments 
as a generous pursuit, and they chose to have their 
young men &sten upon criminals^ like so many wdi 
bred nounds upon their prey. 

The cause was argued with so much vehemence^ 
that they came to bb)ws> and seyeral were wounded, 
and some killed ; in the end, howerer, Serrilius wu 
acquitted. But though Lucullus lost his cause, he had 
»eat command both of the Greek and Latin tong^ue»} 
insomuch that SyBa dedicated his Cbnunentanes to 
bim, ai^ a person who could reduce the acts and inci«' 
dentg to much better order, and compose a more 
agreeable history of themi than himself. For hii 
eloquence was not only occasional, or exevted wbeil 
necessity called for it, like that iof other opratort^who 
beat about fhem ia Hie forum. 

As sports ihe vaulting tnnny in the main, 

but when &ey ai« out of it, 

• : • . . . ' ; . ' ■ i 

Are dry, inelegant, {0id dead-y- »,<..; i 

He had appMed bimieif t6 the) sciences odled /t&erol; 
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and was deep in the study of humanity from his youth ; 
and in his age he withdrew from public labours^ of 
which he had had a great share^ to repose himself in 
the bosom of philosophy^ and to enjoy the speculations 
she su^ested ; bidding a timely, adieu to ambition 
after his difference with Pompev. To what we have 
isaid of his ingenuity and skill m languages^ the fol- 
lowing story may be added. While he was but a 
youths as he wais jesting one day with Hortensius the 
orator^ and Sisenna the historian^ he undertook to write 
a short history of the Marsi, either in Greek or Latin 
verse^ as the lot should fall. They took him at his 
word, and^ according to the lot^ it wag to be in Greek. 
That history of his is still extant 
. Among the. many proofs of his affection for his 
brother Marcus^ the Romans speak most of the first. 
.Though he was much older than Marcus^ he would 
not accept any office without him^ but waited his time. 
This yfn& so agreeable to the people^ that in his ab- 
s^ence they created liim: sedile along with his. brother. 
Though he was but a stripling at the time of the 
JVJarsian war^ there appeanedmany instances of his 
ilQUrage and ^undarstanding. , BmI Sylla'^ attaehmerit 
tgt him 'was .principally .6wing to hi$- cdni^tancy aod 
}nildness> On this account^he made use of his services 
from first to lasl in his most important affaii^.. Amongst 
othevi (Jismgs, h^^vie him l&e direction c^ the mint. 
Il wag hcr-wiiaxom^d most«Qjf Sylla's money in jPelo^ 
poaiiesus^ during the;.Mithridalic; wAr.j Frpmihim it 
ytiis called LiicuUia;. arid it^eontiriueii to be chfeftyjn 
itge^ fpt the occasiohsof the arniy, for. tba goodness of 
itinade it:pass With ease. 

Some time after this^ Sylla engaged jn>11)«i sij^ge.of 
Athens; and though he was victorious by land^ the 
superiority of the enemy at sea straitened him for 
provisions. For this reason h^,4espa,tch^ XiUiQullua 
into Egypt and Libya^ to procure him a supply of ships. 
It was then the depth of winter ; yet he scrupled not 
to ^Ivwith three small Gtmek tnrigaritinjs^ and ae mapy 
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'«mciU Rhodian galley s, which were to meet strong seas^ 
and a number of the enemy's ships which kept watch 
on all sides, because their strength layjhere. In spite 
of this opposition he reached Crete, and brought it 
over to SyHa's interest. 

From thence he passdl to Cyrene^ where he deli- 
vered the p<^ople from the tyrants and civil wars with 
which th^y had b^n harassed^ and re-established 
their constitution. In thus he availed himself of a 
saying of Plato, who when he vvas desired to give 
them a body of laws, and to settle their government 
ufppn rational priaciples, gave them this oracular an- 
swer : " It is very difficult to give laws to so prosperous 
a people." In feet nothing is harder to govern than 
man when fortune smiles^ nor any thing more tractable 
than be when calamity lays her hands upon him. 
Hence it was that LucuUus found the Cyrenians so 
pliant and submissive to his regulations. 

From Cyrene he sailed to Egypt^ but was attacked 
by pirates on his way^ and lost most of the vessels he 
had collected. He himself escaped, and entered thid 
port of Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being 
conducted in by the whole Egyptian fleet set off to 
the best advantage, as it used to be when it attended 
the king in person. Ptolemy*, who was but a youth, 
received him with all demonstrations of respect, and 
even, lodged and provided him a table in his own 
palace ; an honour which had not been granted before 
to any foreign commander. Nor was the allowance 
for his expenses the same which others had^ but four 
times as much. Lucullus, however, took no more than 
was absolutely necessary, and refused the king'a pre- 
sents^ though he was offered no less than the 
wlue of eighty talents. It is said, he neither visited 
Memphis, nor any other of' the celebrated won- 

^ Palmeritts takes this for Ptolemy Auletes ; but Auletes wi|s not. 
king till the year before Christ sixty-five. It must^ therefore^ have 
been Ptolemy Lathyras. For Sylla concluded the peace with Mitk- 
ijda^tQs in the yeiur before Christ eighty-two. 
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ders of Effypt ; ^inkin^ it rather the business of a 
person who has time, and only tmvels for pleasure^ 
than of him who had left his general engaged in a 
aie^e^ and encamped before the enemy's fortifications. 

Ptolemy refused to enter into alliance with Sylla 
for feat* of bringing war upon himself^ but he gave 
Luculltts a convoy to escort hira to Cyprus^ embraced 
Mm at partings and respectfully offered him a rich 
emerald set in go^d. Lucullus at first declined it^ 
but u^n the kill's showing him his own picture en- 
graved on it^ the was afraid to refuse it, lest he should 
be thought to go away with hostile intentions^ and in 
consequence have some fatal scheme formed against 
him at sea. 

In his return he cofiected a number of ships from 
tbe mftritime tawns^ excepting those that had ^ven 
shdter afnd prottetaon to pittates, and with this fleet 
he passed ovexito Oypros. There he found that the 
enemy's ships ilaiy in wait for him under some point of 
land; and therisfoJre he laid up his fleets and wrote to 
the cities to provide him quarter^ and all necessaries^ 
as if the ititended to pass the winter there. But as 
soon BB the wind servi^d, he immediately launched 
again> ^md pi^^ceeded im his voyage^ lowering^ hi^ 
sAils in itbe day-^time^ and ' hdi^Ung 'them again 'vVben 
it grew/dari{; by Which strajba^em he got Mte td 
Bhodeo^ Thete he got a fresh sui^ly of f^hipb^ and 
fouhd. means . to. persuade <lie people of Cos and 
Qnidm lo quit Mithrid&tes, wid join him agaii^^'thi^ 
Samitad.. With hb own faren he drove the king^a 
trodps out of Gbies'; took Epigonoa, 4;he'Golophoitiati 
tynintyipciscmer^ and ^ettiiepeDplH' free. 
> Af tfaos timb Mithrtdied^ee was forced to ^abandoti 
Pei^gaxmts^ and had retired to Pitaria^ A» FimbtlK 
shut him^up by tend^ he cast his eyes uponrthe aea, and 
in despair of facing in the field that bold and victorious 
officer^ collected his ships from all quarters. Fimbria 
saw this^ but was sensible of hU want of AS),tal strangtii^ 
and therefore sent to entreat Lucufius to/ come m^Kb 



his fleet, and assist him in taking a king, who was the 
most warlike and virulent enemy die Rofnans hud. 
*' Let not Mithridates/' said he, *' the gk>rious priEe 
which has been sought in so many labours and confiicts, 
escape ; as he is fatien into the hands of the Romans^ 
an^d is already in their nfet. When be is tak^ti^ who 
will have a greater share m the honour than he w4io 
«tops his flighty and catches him as he goes ? If I shut 
itim up by land^ and you do the same by sesi^ th^ pahfa 
will be all our own. What value wiH Rome then ♦det 
upon the actions of Sylla at Orchomerius and Ghcero- 
«iea, though now ao much extolled?" 

There was nothing absurd in the proposal. Eveiry 
body saw, that if LucuUus, who was at no grettt dis- 
tance, had bmught up his fleet, and blocked up the 
liarbour, the war would have been at an end, and they 
would all have been delivered from infinite calamities. 
But whether it was that he preferred his fidelity, an 
Sylla's lieutenant, to his own interest and that of the 
public; whether he abhorred Fimbria, as a villldit 
whose ambition had lately l^d faim to murder bisg6« 
neral and his friend; or whether by some overruling 
influence of fortune he resei^ved Mithridates for bift 
own antagonist, hi^ absolutely rejected the proposuli 
He suffered him to get out of the harbour, and to laugh 
at Fimbria's land forces. 

After this he had the honour of beatitig the klng'i 
fleet twice. The first time Was at Lectum, a promoit« 
toi^ oiFTroas ; the i^econd at TenedOs, Where he saw 
Neo^lemu^at afichor wifti a mofe considerable to^dti 
Upoii <his, LucuDuis advanced before the re^ of the 
#hip^^ in a tthodittn galley of five banks of oart, 'coifi* 
nmiided bjr Demagoras, ii man very faithful to thli 
Romans, and experienced in naval affairs. Necmto-^ 
lemns m<K1iim with great fury, and ordered thenlaster 
<tf his fifcip to strike against that of LucuHus. But 
D^agoraa fetaring the Weight of thfe admiraUs gaHey^ 
Md the sbock of its brazen beak, thought it dangerous 
to meet him ahead. He therefore tacked about^ and 
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received him astern, in which place he received no 
^reat d^mage^ because the stroke vras upon the lower 
parts of the ship, which were under water. In ' the 
meantime, the rest of his fleet coming up, LucuUus 
ordered his own ship to tack again^ fell upon the ener 
my, iMid after many gallant actions, put them to flight, 
and pursued Neoptoiemus for some time. 

This done, he went to meet Syila, who was going 
jlo cross the sea from the Chersonesus. Here he se- 
cured. the passage, and helped to transport his army. 
IVhen the peace was agreed upon^, Mithridates sailed 
into the Euxine sea, and Sylla laid a fine upon Asia 
of twenty thousand talents. LucuUus was commis- 
aionedi to collect the tax, and to coin the money ; and 
it was some consolation to the cities, amidst the seve- 
rity of Sylla^ that LucuUus acted not only with die 
utmost justice, but with all the lenity that so difficult 
and odious a charge would admit of. 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted 
to bri.Bg them to acknowle^e their fault, and pay a 
moderate fine for having joined Marius'B party. But, 
led by their iU genius, they continued obstinate. 
Upon this he went against them with his fleet, beat 
them in a great battle, and shut them up within their 
waUs. Some days. after he had begun the siege, he 
had recourse to this stratagem. In open day he set 
ssul towards Elea, but returned privately at night, and 
lay close near the city. The Mityleneans then sallying^ 
out in a bold and disorderly manner to plunder his 
camp, which they thought he had abandoned^ he fell 
upon them, took most of them prisoners, and kiUed 
fivie hundred who stood upon their defence. Here he 
got six thousand slaves, and an immense quantity of 
other spoil. 

- He had no hand in the various and unspeakable 
evils which Sylla and M arius brought upon Italy ; for 
by the favour of Providence he was engaged in the 

* TkoB peace wai concluded in the year of Rome six hundred aad 
ii^-nine, eight years before the death of Sylla. 
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alKkik of Asi^. / Yet rioue: of Sylla's fti^iA^d had 
greaterlritcfresl With him; Sylla, as we have said, out 
of particular regard, dedicated his Commentaries tp 
him; and passing; Pompey by, in his last will con3ti-^ 
tuted him guar^n to his son. This" seeihsrtb h!^6 
first, occasioned those diflFetences aiid that jealousjf' 
which 'stibslsted between Potopey and Luculfus/both* 
ydutig'men and full of ardour in the pursuit of ^lory/ 
' ' A liftlfe after the death of Sylla, Lucullus was cho^eu" 
conrsul* along with Marcus Ck>tta, about the hundred 
and seventy-sixth olympiad. At this time many pro- 
posed to renew the war with Mithridates, Itnd Cotttf 
hipnself said, '' The fire was not extinguished, it onlV 
slept in embers." Lucullus, therefore, was much 
concerned at having the Cisalpine Gaul allotted &8 
his province, which promisfed him no opportunity to 
distinguish himself. But the honour Pompey had 
acquired in Spain gave him most trouble; because 
that general's superior reputation, he. clearly ' saw, 
after the Spanish war was ended, wou?d entitle him 
to the command against Mithridates. Hence it was^ 
that when Pompey applied for money, and informed 
the government, that if he was not supplied, he must 
leave Spain and Sertorius, and bring his forces back 
to Italy, Lucullus readily exerted himself to procure 
the supplies, and to prevent his returning upon any 
pretext whatever during his consulship. He knew 
that every measure at home would be under Pompey^gf 
direction, if he came with such an army. For, at 
this very time, the tribune Cethegus, who had the 
lead, because he consulted nothing but the humour of 
the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, on account 
of his detesting that tribune's life, polluted as it was 
with infamous amours, insolence, and every speciea 
of profligacy. Ag'ainst this man he declared opeh 
war. Lucius Quintius, another tribune, wanted to 
annul; the acts of Sylla, and to disorder the whofe 
fiice of affairs, which was now tolerably composed. 
But Lucullus, by private reptesetitations and publlif 
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remoMtmnces^ drew hinv from bin purpose^ and re- 
strained his ambition. Thus^ in the most polite and 
salutary way imaginable, he destroyed the seeds of a 
very dangerous disease. 

About this time news was brought of the death 
of Octavius, governor of Cilicia. There were many 
competitors mr that province^ and they all paid their 
court to Cethegus^ as the person most Ukdy to pro* 

Sure it for them. Lucullus set no great value upon 
bat government; but> as it was near Cappadocia^ 
he concluded;, if he could obtain it> that the Romana 
would not think of employing any other general 
Q^inst Mithridates. For this reason he exerted all 
bis art to secure the province to himself. At last he 
was. necessitated^ against the bent of his disposition, 
to give into a measure which was deemed indirect 
and iUiberal^ but vei;y conducive to his purpose. 

There was a woman then in Rome nained Prcecia,. 
famed. for beauty and enchanting wit^ but in other 
respects nq better tb^an a common prostitute. By 
applying her interest with those who; frequented her 
house and were fond of her company^ to serve her 
firiendpi in the administration and in other affairs^ she 
a^4ed to' her other accomplishments the reputation 
ql Ixeing an useful friend and a woman of business. 
This existed her not a little. But when she had 
captivated Cethegus^ wjio was then in the height of 
bis glory and carried all before him in Rome^ the 
whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done 
w^out the fevour of Cethegus^ nor by Cethe^ua, 
without the consent of Pra&cia. To her Lucullus* 
applied by presents and the: most insinuating com* 
pliipents,; i^or could any thing, have been more ac- 
ceptable to a vain and pompous woman^ than to see 
herself flattered, and courted by such a man as Lu- 
cullus. The. consequence was^ that Cethegus im* 
mediatelv, espoused his cause, and solicited^ for him 
the provu^ceof Cilicia. When he had gained thi«f^ 
he.tmd no farther need either of Preeicia orQeth^gius, 
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AH came into hh interest, and wS^h oAe voice gave 
htm the command in the Mtthtidaific war. He in- 
deed could not but 6e cotlirideMd as tke fiftest ptrsdrfl 
for that charge, becauM Ponipiey was engaged #ith 
Sertoriug, and Metellits had given tip hisf pretensions 
on account of hfis ?reat age ; aKd these were the oi&f' 
persons who couW stand in competition fol* it WMt 
Ltici!rHtts. Howevev, his collea^e C6tta, by much- 
appticatioYi^ prevailed upon the s^iiat^ to seitd him; 
with a fleet to guard the* Rtopontrs, atirf to p'ititict' 
Bithyaia. 

Lucultus, with' a lefgion* now levied in Ittfy, pa!s^-* 
ed over into Asia, Where he fihind the rest of the' 
troops that were to comj^oiie hi* army. These Had' all 
been long entirelv corrupted by luxury and aVArice ;' 
and* that part or them caBed Fimbnans was mcl^re 
untractable than the reeit, on accotitit of their having 
been under Afo command. At the inrttgatlon of Pim- * 
btia they had killed' Pteecus, who was' Consul antf 
their general too, and had betrayed Fimbria himself' 
torSym'; and they Were i^tifl mutinous and lai^F^ss 
men, thoug^h in other respects brave, hiirdy, atid eX- 
perienced' soldters. Nevertheless' Li!ii^!illus in a li'itl^ ' 
thhe subdued the seditious spirit'^^ of lihese n¥en, anVt: 
corrected the ^uTfisr 6f the re^t : so that now tiiey first 
found' a' real commiaihder, whereas before tHey had 
been brought <*> set^e by inditlgerice arid every pro- 
mise of pleasure. 

The- aflfeft«s of the enemy' w<ttfe in this postiire. 
MitbridWeSi liW a sophi^tifcal Wftrribr, Bfed foi-Hierly' 
mitt ti«e Romany in a vain^ atid* ostentatiodS manner^ 
with' l6Pte» IJhatf wei*e shoWy aftd pbnij^bus indited, 
bM of little use. B^ed and' dis^iied' in' hi^ at- 
teiflptj he' griW* Wiser, an* thet^re itt tills sitcdhd*; 
yf» l«r pSivided- tro^Jis that wtere cetpdAY4 of real^ 
s^rMlecn* H^ retreiidi^ tMt' ml^^d itfUltttudlei of ^ 
nd(iei»; atfd"thd«e bt^Vkdoe^ (half were issUi^dfiMifi'' 
hid' cJaalp inra ttWbai^l'viriety'df HttlguAge; iMj&f' 
thfer#llli-the^i*9if' arms'* adWtaid WRh ^HT aMtfW^' 
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cioua stones^ which he now conBidered raiher Us the 
spoils pf the conqueror than as adding any vigour 
to the men t^wore them. Instead of this, he 
armed them with swords iti the Roman fashion, and 
with Isurge^nd^ heavy shields-; and his cavalry he 
piiqyidjed with horses .rattier well-trained than gaily 
accoutred, His infantry ' consisted of a hundred 
and twenty thausaUd^ and his . cavalry of sixteen 
thousand^ besides armed chariots to the number of a 
hundred. His navy was not equipped^ as before^ 
with gilded paviUons, baths, and delicious apart- 
ments for the women, but witti all manner of weapons 
offensive and defensive, and money to pay the troops. 
In this respectable form he invaded Bithynia, where 
the cities received him. with pleasure ; and not only 
that country, but all Asia returned to it^ former dis* 
tempered inclinations, by reason of the intolerable 
evils that the Roman usurers and tax-gatherers had 
brought upon them. These Lucullus afterwards 
drove away, like so many harpies which robbed the 
poor inhabitants of their food. At present he was sa- 
tisfied with reprimanding them, and bringing tjiem ta 
exercise their office with more moderation ; by which 
means he kept the Asiatics from revolting, when their 
inclination lay almost universally that way. ^ 

^ While Lucullus was employed in these matters, 
Cotta, thinking he had^found his oj^rtunity, prepared 
to give M ithndates battle. And as he had accounts 
from many hands, that Lucullus wai^ coming up, and 
was already encamped in Phrygia, he did every thing 
to expedite the engagement, in order to prevent 
Lucullus from . having any share . in the triumph^ - 
which he believed was now all his own. He was 
d(^feate4^ however, both by sea. an^ land, with the 
Iqss of , sixty ships and ail their crews, as well as 
four thousand land forces; after which he was shut 
up iq Chalcedony and had np resource except p\ the 
assistance of Lucullus. Lucullus was i^dvised, not- 
wUhstandjiig, to take no notice of Cotta^ but to onarch 



forward into the kingdom of Midiridates^ wiiicH Itb 
would find in a defenceless state. On> this occasion 
the soldiers were loudest in their complaints. They 
represented that Gotta had^ by his rash counsels, 
not only ruined bimsdf and his own mieti^ bui d6n^ 
them too great prejudice; since, had it not been for 
his error^ they might have conquered without loss.' 
But Lucullus, in a set speech upon this subject^ told 
them^ '^He had rather deliver one Roman out of 
the enemy's hand^ than take all the enemy hitd.^^ 
And when Archelaus, who formierly had command^ 
the king's forces in Bo^otia, but now was come over M 
the Romans and fought for them/ asserted^ '^ That if 
Lucullus would but once make his appearance in 
Pontus^ all would immediately fall before him;" he 
said, '' He would not act in a more cowardly manner* 
than hunters, nor pass the wild beasts by, and go to 
their empty dens/' He had no sooner uttered these 
words, than he marched against Mithridates with thirty 
thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. 

When he got sight of the enemy, he was astonished 
at their numbers, aind determined to avoid a batde 
and gain time. But Marius *, a Roman officer, whom 
Sertorius had sent to Mithridates out of Spain widi 
some troops, advanced to meet LucuUus^ and gavef 
him the challenge. Lucullus accepted it, and put 
his army in order of batde. The signal was just 
ready to be given, when, without any visible akera-^ 
tion, there was a sudden explosion in the air, and a 
laige luminous body was seen to fall between the two 
armies ; its form was hke that of a large tuii^ and its 
colour that of molten silver. Both sides were so 
affected with the phenomenon, that they parted with- 
out striking a blow. This prodigy is said to hiElve 
happened in Phrygia at a place called Otryae. 

Lucullus, concluding that no human! supplies could 
be sufficient to maintain so many myriads as Mithri* 
dates had, for any length of time, especially in pre- 
sence of an enemy, ordered onie of the prisoners tp 

* Appian caOs him Varius. 
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1^ bsojvght iff^re him. The ftcjt /qjipeffi^ he pujt 
tRrldjifk yfw, hftF no^^y thfi^e w^r^ i^ his .)9^ess^ aii4 
tia^ |ecoB4> Vbal* provisions h^ had left in }kis tent. 
When h/e had tbi^ man's ans|9^er^ he comiR^ffded hia» 
l4>.wHhd|raw; and then examined a second and third 
in lil^e manner. The next thin^ vfw to compve the 
qiwntitjr of {u-oyi^i^pp^ whic^ l^it^ndates had bid ip, 
lyithtbf^ p)^mber of ^}iliers hp h»d to m^ppif; \^y 
tfhvihM fowpd tbat }n three or ^r di^s they wio^lA 
be HI ^pjt ^f hre^drcpm* This cpnfirmel hipi in 
few, dftWfP of ^ming tira«; and h^ caused greit 
pkftty ot.ppovwow ttp be hmni^^t Wto l»is pwn can^p, 
th^tJil tilie mi^tpf ^bupdi^ncp he KUghtiyatc)i the 
^esAy'^ distress. 

Noti^rith^tendlPg thi9» MHJiridate^ fonned a ^e»igq 
figfdmtMifi Cy;»cenia|i^p^ who were beaten iq the late 
bftUle near Obalof^dpa *^ and had lost three thppsan4 
vskm a>»d ten ^ips. To deceive LucullpSi he de- 
caBOped won aftjsr Bi}ppi^9 one 4^k tfsmpestupus 
nlgbt; ^nd mwplied with W much e^pecjition^ tbat at 
m»k pf da^ he>got before the t^v^^ ^^^ VQ^t^ luni- 
l^f appn mp^nt 44m^i^ t- As. sQpn a§ l4|6¥|Uufii 
fimmyH }» yf9»..&in§, bp fQllowe4 h^ stpps; fM 
Ifilibout faflifif^ uviscm^e^ uppii the pi^eipy in the ^- 
^fiwity pf t|ie pjghti ap bP nii^ht easily hav^ done, he 
ffipcbed the pboepf bi«t deManatios^ f^A^t ^own ^t 
9. village cfdlefi Tbtf£|iceia^ lhg;mppt4U)mm^ sftua^ 

tlpii iniaginaMe feir guarding th« roa^s apd {^14^1^ 
qJS the eneoiy's oonyoys. 

' He was now so wrp qf hjs ^m tb^t he coppealed 
it no bnger iram his men; but when they had in-- 
trenched themselves and r^tiirn^ from thfiir labour^ 
called them together^ md told them with great trir 
umpb^ ^' In a few clays he wpuld g^ tbem a yictei^ 
which should not, cp9t p#e dr<ip 9f blood.'' 

JVfithridates hsd planted fcis tpoops i^ ten ^l^ffer^nt 
posts ahout the city, and v^ith his vess^s blocked iip 

* Along with Geiitta. • 

-V ^ ciAfid firttti A Icsapk in tb^ djiy conseonited by A^sastos ^ 
the goddeM Nemeais^ who £roin thence had the name of Adrastia. 
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the frith whidi parts It from the continent*^ so that 
it was invested on aU sides. The Cyzicenians were 
prepared to comhat the greatest difficulties^ and to 
suffer the last extremities in the Roman cause: but 
they knew not whefe LuciilHtrs was^ and were much 
concerned that they could '' get no Account of hira- 
Though his camp was visible enough; the enemy had 
the art to impose upon them. Pointmg to the Romans 
who were posted on the heights, " Do you see that 
army?** said they; "^^ those are tfie Armenians and 
Medes, whom Tigranes has sent as a reinforcement 
to Mithridates." Surroundiid with such an immense 
number of enemies, as they thought, and haviilg no 
hope of relief but from the arrival of LucuIIus, they 
were in the utmost consternation. 

When DemonaXy whom' Archelaus f6\ind mea.ns to 
send into the town f, brought them news that LucuUus 
was arrived, at first they could hardly believe it, ima- 
gining he came only with a feigned story, to encou- 
tagef them to bear up in' their present distreids. How- 
ever, the same hidtnent, a boy made his appearance, 
who had been ii {irisbner among the erieAiy, and had 
jUst made his esckpe. Up6n their'asking him where 
liucullus was, lie laughed, thinking them only in 
jest; but when he saw they were in earnest, he 
pointed with his fin^ej" to the Roman camp. This 
sufficiently revived their drooping spirits. 

In the lake Dascy litis, near Cyzicus, there were 
vessels of a considerable size, tjucullus hauled up 
the largest of them, put it upon a carriage, and drew 
it down to the sea. 'Then he pdt on board it as liany 
soldiers as it could contain, and ordered them to get 
Into Cyzicus, which they effected in the night. 
'It seems too that Heaven, delighted Tirith the valour 
of the Cyzicenians, supported them with several re- 

^ Strabo says, Cyzicus lies upon ibe Propontis, and is an island 
Jomed to fte continent by two bndges; near which ill a city of the 
■une name, whh two harbours capable of containing two hunctred 
yessek* Strab. KxH. 

. f By t£i|a0aisti^^pepfbMd«r9 h^swamintQ thcioivn; .. 

, * Florus, L ill. 
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inarkable signs. The feast of Proserpine was come^ 
wnen they were .to sacrifice a black heifer to her; and 
^s they had no living animal of that kind> they made 
,one of paste *, and were approaching the altar with 
it. The victim, bred for. that purpose, pastured with 
the r4^st p( their cattle on the other s^de of the friths 
r On that very day »he partc^d from the herd,:swam alone 
to the town, and presented herself beforie the altar. 
The same jgoddess appeared to Aristagoras, the pub- 
lic secre^ry, in a dream, .and said, '' uo and tell your 
fellow-citizens to take courage, for I shall bring the 
African piper against the trumpeter of Pontus/' 

, While the Cizycenians were wondering at. this 
ora^cular e:^pression, i)[i/the morning a strong wind 
blew, and the sea wp^s in the utmost agitation . The 
kinff> machines ereoted against the yiralls, the won- 
derful work of Niconidus the Thessalian, by the 
noise |u>d cracking first announced what was to come. 
Then a south wind incredibly violent arose, and in 
the short space of an hour broke all the engines to 
pieces, and destroyed the woodep tower which was 
.an hundred cubits high, . It is mor^ver related, 
that Minerva was «een, by many at Ilium in their 
sleep^.all covered with sweat, and with part of her 
veil rent ; and that she said, she . was just come 
from assisting the people of Cyzicus. . Pfay, they 
shewed at Ilium a pillar which had an inscription to 
that purpose. 

As lon^ as Mithrid^tes was deceived by his offi- 
cers, and Kept; in ignorance of the famine that pre- 
yaile<d in ^ the camp, he lamented hi? miscarriage in 
^he sie^e. But when he came to be sensible of the 
extremity to whicj^ hi^ soldiers were. . reduced, and 
jthat they were forced even to eat hum^i) flesh ^, all 

^ The Pjrthagoreans, wifo thought it unlavffiil to kiS «Uy animal, 
^eem to have been the first among die Greekfl who offered the fiignres 
of animals in paste, myrrh, or some other composition. Hie poorer 
sort of Egyptians are said to have done the same from another prin- 
ciple. 

-{- There is something extremely improbable in this. It does not 
appear, that Hithridales was so totally blocked up by Lnculliis as to 
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:hi8 ambition. ;and spirit of conteatieii died away. 
He found LucuUu9 did not make war in a tlieatrieiil 
ostentatious manner^ but aimed hi^ blows at bis very 
hfartj and left nothing unattempted to derive him 
of provisions. He therefore seized his of^wtunity 
whUe the Romans were attacking a certain fort, to 
send off almost all his cavalry and his beasts of biir^ 
den, as well as the least useful part of his infantry, 
into Bithynia. 

When LucuUus was apprized of their departure!, 
he retired during the night into his camp. Next 
morning there vms a violent storm ; nevertheless he 
began the pursuit with ten cpfaorts of foot, beside his 
cavalry. All the way he was greatly incommoded by 
the snow, and the cold was so piercing that several of 
his soldiers, sunk under it, and were forced to stop. 
With the rest he overtook the enemy at the river 
Rhyndacus, and made such havoc among them, that 
the women of Apollonia came out to plunder the con- 
voys and to strip the slain. 

The slain, as may well be imagined, were very 
numerous, and Lucullus made fifteen thousand pri- 
soners; besides which, he took six thousand horses 
and an infinite number of beasts of burden» And 
he made it his business to lead them, all by the 
enemy's camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Sallust*s sayings that 
this vfas the first time that the Romans saw a camel ^. 
How could he think that those who formerly under 

reduce him to 4hi» extraudfy ; and •yen hud tiiat been the case, it 
would certainly have been more etigiblo; to have risked a b^fde^ tbaii 
to have submitted to the dreadful alteTiiative here nientionedw. Bat 
wherefore eat human fleshy when ^afterwiards we' are expressly told 
that they had blasts* to send away? Iliere is, to the best of pur 
knowledge and belief, as litUe foundation :in history fot this^ prab^ 
tice, as there is in nature. ' ^ 

* Livy expressly tells us, there were camels in Antiochus's arn^y; 
'* Before the cayaby were placed the chariots armed with scythes^ 
and camels of that species called drpmedaries/' 

Liv. lib. .^qp^vii. p.,^. 
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Scifio obnqii€iicd Antiochus^ and lately defeated 
AndMiltusat Oidimiiemis and Chaeronea^ should be 
imacquaiBted with that animal? 
. MithrickUes now re6<dv«d tt]M>n a speedy fiigfit ; 
and to^ amuse Lueallus wiikh Mtiployment in another 
Hjuarter^ he sent his admifal Aristanietas to the Gre- 
'Oiail tea. But just ai he wag on the point of sailing^, 
he was.betmyed to Luculks^ tog^her ^ith ten thou- 
^sand pieces of gold^ which he took with him to cor- 
mpt some part of the Romaii forces. After this^ 
Mithridates made his escape by sea^ and left his gene- 
rals to get off with the army in th^ be^ manner they 
c0uld. Luculius coming up with them at the river 
Granictts^ lulled fuU twenty thou^atld^ and made a 
prodigious number of prisoners, it is said' that in 
Ais campaign ibe enemy lost near three hundred 
diousand men^ reckoning the sertatiis of the army as 
well as Mldiers. 

Lucullus immediately entered Cy^icum^ where he 
was received with every testimony of joy arid respect. 
After which he went to the Hellespont^ to c6lleet ships 
to make up a fleei. On this occasion h6 touched M; 
^Troas^ and lAept there in Ae temple of Venus^. The 

Eddess^ 'he dreamed; «t6od by him^ atad addressed 
UfBfdUows: 

Dost thou then rieep^ g;reat monarch of the Woods ? 
' * ?Tie &wn8 are rusfUng near ^ thee. r 

r. Upon thi^ h^ .rose^and calling his friends together 
while it was yet dark^ related to them the vision.. He 
had hardly made an end^ when messengers arrived 
from Ilium^ with an account that they bad seen off 
the Grecian hjorbour* thirteen of the king's large 
gieja^s steering towards L^maotu He went in pur* 
suit of them without kaii^ a moment, took them^ and 
killed their admiral Isidorus. Wheki this was done> 
he made all the sail he could after some others which 

'*' Plutarch means the harbour where the Crecians landed when 
they were gtii^gid this ri^e of Trey. 



W€re h^tiJiU. Diese lay at Mchar Iw tbi^ isknd; 
ai[|4 ^ soou as ihp .officer? perc^viad ni« a^iWM;^ 
they hauled the ^hips aslior^^ siad fighting from tb^ 
dedk^^ galled the Romans e^ceedipgly. The Ro- 
loans had no chance to surround them; nor could 
their galleys, yvhidl^ W(^« by th^ M^ves kept iii ^pti- 
tiiuiAl aiotipn, make »ny mi^mion upcm tho«e of the 
eoemy^ which wer.e on fifw grp^TMJi> atid stood im^ 
moveable. At tos4 hfiyiotg yfm much difHculty £iu»d 
a landin^-plai^, Im pU Mine lof kU troops pa ihor§, 
who taking thefli m tke rear, killed a number of 
thecfi, &nd forced tbie r^t to ciftt their cc^e^ aod ntftnd 
out jto sea. In the eoo&ision the vessels dashed oof 
a^inst aaothor^ or i^\ upon the beaks of those o£ 
I^rficullus, The destruction consequently was great, 
Marius, the general sent by SertoHus, was among 
the prisoners. He had but one eye : and LucuUu«, 
when he first set* sal}, had given his men a strict 
charge not to kill any person wiA one eye ; in order 
that he mi^ht be reserved for a death of greater tor- 
ture and disgrace. 

After tbip, be Hastened to puirsue MUhridates Jiim^ 
self, whom he hoped to find in Bithynia blonk^ up 
by V«iQonius, He tod fiont this officer before 'With a 
fleet to Nicomedia^ to pre^vseal the king's escape. But; 
Yoconius h^ loitered in Samothrai^e^ about getting 
himsielf initiated in the »y«lerie3^ ftnd oelebniting. 
festivals* Mlthridatcis in tbe mean time had got onti 
and WM tnaking gveat eSbrtB to reacb Poatus befooe 
ifiicuUus could coane to stop hiai. Bui^ a violent 
tempest overtook hm^ by Mrloeh ma»y of his vessela 
were daidied to pieces and' many sumc. The whoto 

* The mysteries of llie Oablri. lie vrorsMp of tb^se gods was 
pinfaablj^ fotfOttgtLt firim Ftttsicia; for OAim ttt tiiekngiuige^ of (lMi£ 
cp^ntiy Unifies pofi^fl.^ TJicji vm^ rereiieuGwi W *• ^ost tie-. 
i^e|i4ow of si^rior h^gs ^ . % jpjre ^^ hec^se of tib myst^rioua 
and awful solemnities of their worship. Some have pretended to 
give us an account of their names^ though they were locked up in the 
profoundest secrecy. 
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dhore was coTered with the' wreck which the sea 
threw up for several days. As for the king himself, 
the ship in which he sailed was so large, that the 
pilots could not make land with it amidst such a ter- 
rible agitation of the waves, and it was by this time 
ready to founder with the water it had taken in; He 
therefore got into a shallop belonging to some pirates^ 
and trusting his life to their hands^ beyond all hope^ 
was brought safe to Heraclea in Pontus, after having" 
passed through the most unspeakable dangers. 

In this war LucuUus behaved to the senate of 
Rome with an honest pride, which had its success^ 
They had decreed him three thousand talents to ena- 
ble him to fit out a fleet. But he acquainted them by 
letters, that he had no need of the money, and boasted 
that, without so mu^ch expense and such mighty pre- 
parations^ he would drive Mithridates out of the seal 
with the ships the allies would give him. And he 
performed his promise by the assistance of a superior 
power. For the tempest, which ruined the Pontic 
fleet, is said to have been raised by the resentment of 
Diana of Priapus^ for their plundering her temple 
and becLting down her statue. 

LucuUus was now advised by many of his officers 
to let the war sleep a while ; but, without regarding 
their opinion, he penetrated into the kingdom of Pon- 
tus, by way of Bithynia and Galatia. At first he 
found provisions so scarce, that he was forced to have 
thirty thousand Gauls follow him^ with each a measure* 
of wheat upon his ' shoulders. But as he proceeded 
fiirther in' his march^ and bore down all opposition, 
be came to such plenty^tHat an^ok was sold for one 
drachma, and a slave for four. The rest of the 
booty was so little regarded, that some left it behind 
than, and others destroyed it : for, amidst such abund- 
ance^ they could not find a purchaser. Having, in 
the excursions of their cavalry, laid 'waste all the 

* Medimnus. 
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country as far as ThemiscyrsB and about the river 
Thermadon, they complained that Lucullus took all 
the towns by capitulation/ instead of storm^ arid gave 
not up one to the soldiers for plunder. ^' Now/' 
said they^ '< you leave Amisus^ a rich and flourishing 
city^ which might be easily tiAen^ if you woidd assault 
it vigorously ; and drag us after Mithridates into the 
wastes of Tibarene and Ghaldsea/' 

Lucullus^ however^ not thinking they would break ^ 
out into that rage which afterwards appeared^ ne*. 
glected their remonstrances* He took mora pains to > 
< excuse himself to those who blamed his slow progress^ < 

I and his losing time in reducing towns and villages of > 

I little consequence^ while Mithridates was again ga- 

thering power. ''This is the very thing/' said he^ 
" that I want^ and aim at in all my operations^ that 
Mithridates may get strength^ and collect an army 

Ilespectable enough to make him stand an engage- 
Lent, and not continue to fly before us. Do not you 
lee what vast and boundless deserts lie behind him ? 
Is not Caucasus^ with all its immense train of moun- 
lainsat hand^ sufficient to hide him and nUitiberiess 
Ither kings who wish to avoid a battle ? It is but a 
lew days journey from the country of the Cabin * into. 
Armenia^ where Tigranes^ king of kings^ is seated^ 
surrounded with that power which has wrested Asia 
from the Parthians^ which carries Grecian colonies 
into Media^ subdues Syria and Palestine^ cuts ofi^ the •. 
Seleucidae^ and carries their wives and daughters into 
captivity. This prince is nearly allied to Mitbri-* 
dates; he is his son-in-law. Do you think he will- 
disregiard him; wh^d he comes as a suppliant^ and not 
take up arms in his cause? why vrill you then be in > 
such haste to drive Mithridates out of . his dorai- 

* Hence it appears^ aJB well as from a passage in Strabo^ that there 

was a district pn the, borders of Phrygia called Cabin. Indeed the - 

' wbrship of those gods had jirevafled in several parts of Asia^aad 

Hiey are:««pposed to have bad honoiage paid them «t Romeiiiiidnr tlnBj 

tidaofjDtvf Fq^m. . ■ , \ .. ■ ■ . ^ r 
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niofis, arid mk tiie bringing: Tigranes upon U8> who 
has Img wanted a pr^ence for it? And surely he 
cannot find a more specious one^ than that of succour^ 
ing a fether-in^hw^ and a- king reduced to such ex- 
treme neccilsitj. What need. is there then for us to 
ripen this aAfttr, and to telMJi Miftridates what he may 
not know, wbo atte* the confederates* he is to »eek 
against us; or to drive ]kim> against bis hicUnation 
and hib notionsrof honour^ into IhetiFmsof Tigran^? 
Is it not bettev togive him time to make preparations 
and regain str eng tii hi his own territories^ that we 
may Imvm to^ nwet tke €!<^hiaBs^ the Tibateniansr 
aad Oa^^docnmy whoiir we hMt often beaten^ 
ratiier tfanm Ute uxdcMWU^foptisfr of the Medes^ and 
the AnaenianaT'- 
Algreeal^t Act tfaiBsetiSeiitinients^ Lucuttus spent a 
gveat^dedi o€'lim<l^ befaiif^ Araism^ proceeding very 
skMfly imthttsic^. After tiie winter was pMwtA, he 
left' that €larg6 to Murens^y and marched' against 
Mithiidatetf^ wbd wa^ eiica«^Bd on! the pkins of the 
Cabirir^ with a resolution to wait for the Romans 
there. His army consisted of forty thousand foot 
and four tHousasid horse, which he had* lately col- 
lected ; aiDd in> titoe he placed the greatelst confi- 
dence. Nay^ he passed the river Lycos; and gave* 
thie RMiiEins the chbllenge to meet hikti in^ the field. 
In' cotmequeoee of this> tiie catairy englsfied, arid the 
Romans Were- put tt^ the rout. PompoAsusy a; mati of 
some di^nityi "vtaa wouwded anj taken\ Tlrtmgb^ 
muolii indisposed, with bis wounds^ hei t^ bi^v^^i- 
before Mithridates; whD asbad-hiw^ ^' Whether^ if he^ 
sai^^ his Hfev be woukk beeeme . fai» finend V' '' On ■ 
condition^ you' w{llvber're<idtteihBd-tb tli& Ramans^ 
saidr be, '^I will>! bu4 if no£,i I tawM; Mmam^ ydiir 
enemy." The king, struck with admiration of his 
patriotism, did him no injury. 

LucuHus was appceheasfve^ of £arAer dan§per oa 
the jMffi^ oil' aceeiurit of the* dmtmy's' snpemmtp in<« 
horse, and yet he was loath to take to thVMtibtMlkitod; 

2^ 
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whtckwece at a coAsidemble di&tance, as well a«.woodj[ 
and diljGicult of ascent While be was in this perfdexit^^, 
some Greeks happened to be takeo^ who had hid 
themselves in a ,ca:^e. Arteimdorua, tiie eldest o£ 
tbiem, undertook to conduct him to a post, where he 
might encamp in the utmost secujrity^ and? where 
there stood a castle which commanded the plain a£ 
the Cabiri, LiMUiUus giave credit to his report, and 
bi^n his march in the night, after he bad caused a 
number of fires to be lighted in his old carnp^ Hav- 
ing got safely through the narrow passes> he gained 
the heiglits^ and ia the morning appeared above the 
enemy's heads^ in a si^tuation. wherie he. might figjit 
with advantaget when he chsqse it^ and, might not b^ 
compelled to it^ if he bada nvind to sit stilL ; . 

,At present neither LucuUi^s n^ Mtthri4ate».wa!9! 
in^^liQfld to riska,battie: but sqnieof the ki^g'f9./»(^- 
diers happening to pursue a deejTv a. party of RomaiOSr 
went out to intercept them. Tbist bFOugbt on ai 
sharp skirnnsli, UAndiers continually comnig up on 
eac^side. At length the king* s^ troops had theadr 
vantage. 

The Randan3> behol^ag &om the camp the .flight 

of, th^k fellow-^soIdierS) \i$ere greatly dUturbedy and 

lan to LuculluB^i to entreat him. to le^d them out ; and 

' give the signa} fw battle. But b^ willing to show 

' Siem of how much impoftaace^ ia all dangerous co^* 

^ flicts^ the, presence o^ an able^ general is^.ocdered tliem' 

I to stand still; aad desc^ndiiig intothe. plain himself/. 

! seized the foremost of the fugjytives^ and commanded 

' themicto. face s^ut Therjif obeyed>. and the re^t 

' ^%i^ with' them> they: easily pat the* eaeni(y ta 

I fiightjiand pursued ttiemtto their intrenchmente. Lu«^ 

ciiUui^^ at his retuxux inflicted oa the fugitives the- 

< usuid punijBhment. He made t^ieia strip to their 

^ vests^> take off thek . gir^leS) and theadig a treneh^ 

twelv€^.feetJong,; the seat of. the troops all the ^biJe 

f standing ^lyA lookii^ on^ 

' In.tJi^arniy of IVfithrida^a^ thei?e wa^ua D^^rdariaai 
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grandee named Olthacus. The Dardarians are some 
of those barbarous people who live neat the lake Mae- 
Otis. Olthacus was a man fit for every warlike attempt 
that required strength and courage^ and in counsel 
and contrivance inferior to none. Beside these ac- 
complishments^ he was affable^ easy/ and agreieable in' 
the commerce of the world. He was always involved 
in some dispute^ or jealousy at least, of the other great 
nien of his country, who, Uke him, aimed at the chief 
authority in it : and to bring Mithridates into his in- 
terest, he undertook the daring enterprise of kUling 
LucuUus. Mithridates commended his design, and 
publicly gave Him some affronts, to afford him a pre- 
tence for resentment. Olthacus laid hold on it, and 
rode off to Lucullus, who received him with pleasure. 
For his reputation was well known in the camp ; and, 
upon trial, the Roman general found his presence of 
mind and his address so extraordinary, that he took 
him to his table and his council-board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his 
opportunity, he ordered his servants to have his 
horse ready without the camp. It was now mid- 
day, and the soldiers were sitting in the sun or other- 
wise reposing themselves, when he went to the ge- 
neral's paviUon ; expecting that none would pretend 
to hinder the admission of a man who was intimate 
.with Lucullus, and who said he had business of im- 
portance to communicate. And he had certainly 
enteredy if steep, which has been the ruin of many 
other geneirak, had not saved Lucullus. Menede- 
mus, one of his chamberlains, was then in waiting, 
and be told Olthacusi *^ This was not a proper time 
to see Lucullus^ because after long watching and' 
ilitigue, he was now taking some rest." Olthacus 
did not take this denial ; but said, ^^ I nmst enter, 
whether you will or not, for I have great and neijcs- 
^ry business to lay before him;'^ Menedemils^ in^ 
censed at his insolence^ answeircd, *' Nbtbiiig is 
itidre Wefiessarytfaanilie preservation of Lucullus/* 
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and thrust him b^clc with both hands. 01thacu9/ 
fearing his design was| diaeovered, withdrew privately 
from tkecamp^ took horae^ and retomed to Midan- 
dates without effecting any thing. Thus the crisis in 
pther matters^ as well as in m^cine^ either savesor 
4^troys. 

After this, Sornatuis was sent out with ten co- 
urts to escont a corivov. Mithridates detached 
against him one of his officers named Menander. 
An engagement ensued> and the barbarians were 
routed with great loi^. Another time« Luculius de-* 
;ip^hed '. Adrian with a considerable corps^ to pro- 
tect the party employed in collecting; provisions and 
supplying his camp. Mithridates end not let him 
ppjss unnoticed, but sent Menemachus and Myron 
9gainH them, with a strong body of cavalry and 
a|[|qt}ier qf in&ntry. All these ecnnbatants, except 
tyyo, .the Romaiui put to the sword. Midirid^tes 
djis^embled bis loss, pretending it ^as small, and en- 
fti/dly Qiwing to the mijacanduct of the commanding 
.c^$^R9. . iBut when Adrian passed by his can^ in 
ffr^%t pomp/ wi^h mani^ waggons loaded with provi- 
sions and rich spoils in his train, the king's spirita 
k^gan to .drocip, and .the most distressing terror fell 
¥ppn jhi^ wmy. They determined, thererore, tq quit 
that p(23t. 

, Jhe 9obi}% about the king li^gan to send off 
tb^ir baggage ^vith all the privQcy thjey couid, but 
¥CPuM iUQt ^suffer others to do the isame. The jd- 
^m» finding themsehres joi^led and thrust back in 
^e ^te^sa^s, Wicre 'SO much pjsovjoked at that treat* 
'f9f^t, th^it |hey turned upon them, leH to plundering 
the baggage, aod ikilkd ^essetal of them. Dorylaus^ 
ftne ^the ^enewls, lost his life for nqthing but it 
puxple robe which :he had on. Hermaeus, a prieait» 
was (tcoddan un4er foot at the gate. Mithridates 
himself, withiaivt /any attoadant 4>r .gi^oom to assist 
him ^t jOMt <tf Ihe /camp Amidst the crow^. Oi all 
bia.CQjid.slud >^re:»rasjnot one horse deft bisii^ ibtit 

rot. III. A A 
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at last Ptolemy the eunuch, seeing^ \Am carried alon^ 
livitfa the torrent) and happening to be on horseback^ 
disioiounted and gave him kid; The Ronfians pressed 
bard upon him, and indeed came up lime enough to 
have taken him. He was in fact almost iii their 
hands; but their avarice saved him. The prey^ 
which had been plursued through numberless con- 
flicts and dangers, escaped; and the victorious La- 
irullus was robbed of the reward of his toib. Th^ 
iu>rve which the king rode was almost overtake^> 
^hen a mule, loaded with^gold catne between him 
-and his pursuers, either by accident or by the king s 
jcontrivanoe. The sokliers imihediatelv began to 
jrifle the load^ and came to blows about the ccfntents ; 
.which gave Mithridates time to get off. Nor^was 
this the only disadvantage LuoiHus exp^enced 
from their avarice. Callistratus^ the king's secre- 
rtary, vras taken, and the Roman general had ordered 
Jiim to be brought before him> but those who had 
jjue charge > of it^ perceiving he had fire hundred 
croiims in his girdle^ despatched him for the money. 
'Yet \o such men as these he gare »p the plunder c^ 
the. enemy's camp. , • 

! After tihtis he took Gabira, and maiiy other places 
of strength, in which he found muchtreanure. He 
likewise found in their prisons many Greeks, aad se- 
vei[al of the king-s own relations, conftiied; and, as 
they, had long^ 'thought themselvesr in tfae:most despe- 
Ate cireumstances, the liberty which they ^ned by 
l&e:farour. of Lhovllus, appeared to thenv not do mueh 
a deli venmce, asi a« resurrectioii and new Kf€. One of 
the king's sisters, named Nyssa, very happily for her, 
ym^Qi the number. The olber sisters and wives of 
iMlthridateSj, who seemed placed more remote from 
dai%er, and at a distance from war, all perished 
loiaerably : he sent the eunuch Bacchides to Pher- 
n4eia, (with o^djBrs to see them put to deaths 
liitAitiong the rest were. two of his dsters,' Rpmia 
mA ^tatira, S^o were abonl the age of 'fmrty, and 

; ' in V / 



Htill virgins ; and two of his wives, both lonians, 
Bernice of Chios, and Monime of Miletus. The 
latter was much celebrated among the Greeks. 
Though the king ha:d tried every expedient to brin^ 
her' to listen to a lawless passion, and made her a 
present of lifteen thousand crowns at one time, she 
rejected all his solicitations till he agrleed to mar« 
riage, sent her a diadem, and declared her quee^j 
Before the last sad message, she had passed her limt! 
very unhappily, and looked with grief and indigmf^ 
tion on that beauty, which instead of a husband had 
procured her an imperious' master, and instead of the 
domestic comforts of marriage, a guard of bArlwttfianiK' 
Banished fiatr from Greece, she had lost the real bl^s^ 
ings of life, and where she hoped for happiness, found 
nothing but a dream. ' 

When Bacchides came and infortned those pHii^ 
Cesses they inust die, but that they were at liberty t^ 
choose the death most easy and agreeable to thehi^ 
Moihime siiatched the diadem from her head, and ap* 
plied it to her neck, that it might do the fetal office! 
But it broke, and the princess said, '^ O.cursed band ! 
wotildst thou not at least serve liie on this occasion f 
Thleii spitting upon it, she threw it from her, and 
sti-fetched out her neck to Bacchides v 
• Bemic6 tdok poison; and; as her mother, whd 
was present,' begged a lihare of it, she grantied her 
rejjuest: • They both drank of it ; and its fdree •op^* 
t^ted |iti!fficiently upon the weaker body : but mr* 
hi(;e, liot having taken a proper quantity, 'w«i$ k>n^ 
a;dying. Bicchides therefore strangled her. Rt^X^ 
ana, one of the umnarried sisters, after having TCflated 
the most bitteir imprecations and reproaches againist 
Mithridates, took poison. ; Statira, however, died 
Without one unkind or un^eAferous word. She nither 
commended her brother^ When he must have hU 
anxieties^about'his own life, fi^ not for«ttitig thw»l 
but providing that they might die free and undisho^ 

aa2 
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noured. Tlif se events were very dt^greeable to the 
native goodness and humanity of LucuUus. 

He continued his pursuit of Mithridates as far as 
Talaura; where bavipg learned that he was fled 
four days bfstpre into Armenia to Tigranes^ he turned 
back ^'^n^ He subdued^ however^ the Chaldaeans 
and TTbareniansj and reduc^ the less Armenia, 
With the towns and castles. Then he sent Appius 
tp Ti|^nes> to demand Mithridates; and in the 
meantime returned to Amisus^ which* his troops 
were still besieging. The length of the siege was 
owing to Caltimachus who commanded in the town, 
and wag an able engineer^ skilled in every art of at- 
tack and defence. By this he gave the Romans 
mwh trouble^ for which he suffered afterwards. 
LucuUus availed himself of a stratso^m against 
whidi he. had not guarded. He made a sudden 
Msault at the tin^ when Cailimachus used to draw 
pff his men for refresbfnent Thus he made himself 
master. of sonife pvtrt oi the wall; upon which, Cal- 
limachtej eitb^ /envying the Romans the plunder of 
the place^ or with a view to fiK^ilitate his own escapi^ 
9«t fire to the towA, f^nd quitted it For no one paid 
HHy attention to tbpse who fled % sea. The flames 
spread with great ra^dity around the walls^ and the 
soldiers prq^ared themselves to pUIage the houses^ 
LucuUus^ in comftii^emtion of a fine city thjus sink- 
ing into ruin> endeavoured to assist it ^vrnn witbon.tt 
and ordered his troops to extiogi^ish the S^e, But 
they paid no regard to him ; they went oa collecting 
itha ipoils and ^sksliing their arms ; till he was forced 
to give up the plunder to them^ in hopes of saving the 
city from the flaoies. It happened^ however^ quite 
t>therwise. In rummaging every corner, with torches 
in their hands, they set fire to many of the houses 
themselves. So that when LucuUus entered the 
town next mornings he said to his friends^ with tears 
in his eyes^ ^' I have often fidmired theMgood fortuiif 
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of Sylla^ but never so much ad T do tht« day. :Me de- 
sired to save Athens^ and succeeded. I wished t6 
imitate him on this occasion ; but instead of that^ the 
gods have classed me with Mummius^." 

Nevertheless, he endeavoured to restore the pktce, 
as far as its unhappy circumstances would permit. A 
shower^ which providentially fell about th^ time it was 
taken, extinguished the fire, and saved many of the 
buildings; and, during his stay, he rebuilt most of 
those that were destroyed. Such of the inhabitants 
as had fled he received with pleasure, and added to 
them a draught of other Greeks who were willing to 
settle there. At the same time, he gave them a ter- 
ritory of a hundred and twenty furlongs. 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here 
at a time when their power was at the height ; and 
they were masters of the sea. Hence it was, that 
those who fled from the tyranny of Aristion,. retired 
to Amisusy and were admitted to the privilege of 
citizens; fortunately enough gaining abroad what 
they lost at home. The remainder of them LucaHus 
now clothed in an honourable manner, gave each 
two hundred drachmas, and sent them back into their 
own country. Tyrannio, the grammarian, was of the 
number. Murena be^ed him of LucuUus, and after- 
wards enfranchised him ; in which he acted unge- 
nerously by his superior ofiicer's present. LucuUuft 
v^ouM not have been willing, that a man so honoured 
for his learning, should be first considered as a slave, 
and then set free. The real liberty he wns born to, 
must be taken away, before he coiitd bare this stem* 
ing freedom. But this was not Ae only instance in 
wnieh Murena acted with less geaerosity thaA became 
an officar of his rank. 

LncuUus then turned towards tire cities of Asaa^ 

that he might bestow the time which was liot citn** 

ployed in war, on the promotion of law and justice. 

These had long lost their influericie in that provCnce, 

* The destroyer of Corindi. 
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IVluch \m^ overwhelmed irith unspeakable 'biisfor- 
tunes. It was desolated and ^islaved by the farmers 
.of the revenue and by usurers. The poor inhabit- 
ants were forced to sefl the most beautiful of their 
SOBS aiid ^daughters/ the ornaments and offerings in 
their tempIelB^ their paintings^ and the statues of their 
gods. The last resource was to ^serre their creditors 
«s slaves. Their sufferings^ pridnto thi«i werembife 
cruel and insupportable; prisons^ racks, tortares^ ex- 
> posures'td the burning sun in summer, and in- winter 
to the extremity of cold, amidst ice or mite; inso- 
much that servitude seemed a happy deliverance arid 
a scene of peace.- LucuUus, finding the cities in^sueh 
dreadful distress, Isobn rescued the (^pressed from all 
•their burdiens. i 

In the first plaice he ordered the crMitiHrs not to 
take above one in the hundred for a month's interest*: 
in the next place he aboUshed all interest that exceed- 
ed the principal: the third and most important i^gu^ 
ktion was, that the creditor should not take above a 
jEE>urth part of the debtor's income. And if any one 
4ook interest upon interest he was to lose all. By 
these means, in less than four years,' all the debte* 
w^i^ paid^ and the estates restored^ free to -the pro* 
prietors. The public fine which Syila had laid iipon 
Asia; was twenty thousand talents. It had been paid 
twice; and yet the merciless collectors; by usury 
upon usury, now brought it to a hundred and twenty 
thousand talents. 

These men, pretending they' had been urijustty 
treated, raised a clamour in Rome against Lucillb»> 
and hired a number of popular orators to; speak 
againsl him. They had, indeed, a considerable in- 
terest, because many persons who had a share Jh the 
adniinistration, were their debtors. LucuUus, on the 
other hand/ was beloved not only by the nationi^ 

..;■./...;•' : . . • ., . . . : ' ' .: ' ■ <\ 

. f . Ttim was the k^ . inteiest amoBg .< tke Romani. ' Whence i4^ 
p&ay leaxn the comparatiye ^carcity of money in Uiose times. 
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vrhiAh bsA. expeviinctd His good offices; the l^eaTts 
of the other pircrvinces were his, aniLtliay Ibnged for 
1^ governor who hid odadk such nu*iba:& happy^ > 

A^kis Oiodicsi who- was aatit afobasfiador to Ti^ 
gianes by Lacullus, and who was his wife's brother^ 
at first fell into the hands of guides that were subjects 
to Mitbridaies. These men made him take, aa udt 
Necessary circuit of many days' journey in tbd .upper 
cxMintries ; but at last an enfranchisied seri^nlof :lus; 
a Syrian by nation/ discovered to| him theiinipb^itJbo/ 
aa4 showed him the riglYtirdadl HeHhen'bad;e .adieu 
t0 his baibarian guidesy and in a few days passednlhe 
Eii^hl'ates, and reached Antioch of Daphne*. */ '^ 
.There he had.orders to wait fpr Tigranes^ who .was 
then employed in reducing some cities of .Phoenicia'; 
atad he found means to bring over to the.Roman/in- 
terest niany princes who submitted to the Ari)[ienianc[ 
out. of pure necessity i Among these was-Zarbienusp 
kingof Grordyenei A numbei^of the cities too,, whkb 
Tigranes.had eonqueredj privately sent deputies ley 
Clpdins ; and he promised them all the succour Lu^ 
cuUus could give him^ but desired they would maker 
AO immediate relsistance. The Armenian govern^ 
ment was^ indeed, an insupportable burden to the 
(jrmeks ; partieukrly the king's pride» throdgh a 
iQHg" course of prosperity, . was becohie so enormous 
Ihatt. he thought whatever is great and admirable iii 
the ey^ oif the world was not only in his power^ buli 
evQn mude for him. For though his prospects at firsifc 
^ere. small and contemptible, he had subdued many 
Vatipn^ and humbled the Parthian power more thaa 

; .^^ Aiiioiig several cities of that naine this wait the pHncipaL ) it 
yr9^.^ called, however, by way of distinctioo^ the Antioch of IXaphpto.. 
Daphne was a beautiful vSlage, about forty furlongs frpmit, coi^se- 
crated to the nymph of that name, and. ildohied with groves of a' 
Ittrge eictent, iieveral of the^ probably' of laurel ; in the midst 6^ 
which stood the temple of Apollo and Diana. The grove and temple 
were a sanctuary. . ' 
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ztiy prince before liim« He had coionisied M^^ 
potamia witb Greeks, ivbpm he draughted in gteM 
numbers out of Cilieia and Cajppftdocia; He Imd 
dtawil the scetdte* Arabians from their vFaiideAng 
uray of life^ and placed them nearer to Armeiiia^ tket 
he mig^ht avail himself of their mercantile abilitle^^ 
He had many kin^ at his court in the ci^city of 
senranti^ and four in particular as thace-^bearers-M 
footmen, who, whenever be rode oh horseback, rui 
before him in short jerkins ; and, wheh he sat to^g^f 
audience, stood by with their hands clasped togttMer? 
which last circumstance seema a m^k of the loWeM 
slavery, a token that they had ndt only resigned i^iddt 
Kberty, but that they were {^repiired rather to fiiiifler 
than to act, 

Appius, not in the least distoncerted at ail Ibli 
pomp, plainly set foHh his cdrnmissiotti at his fittl 
audience, ''That hel was. come to deftfund MitUiia 
diates, whom LucuUus claiikied fol* hit trttimpb ; ot^er^^ 
wise he must declal*e war against Tigtanei'' Whut- 
eveir eflforts the prince itfade to receive the niMfaag^ 
wiili ah easy countenance and a kindc^ ^ihitej ft #09 
visible to all that he was affected %yM this yciui^ 
mdh's bold address. This was> indedi^, the fit^t tfW 
speech thM hia had heard for fivfe-n^wd^tw^ty yeofi?^ 
for so long he had been a king> ior riKher «i tyiijiiiti 
HoWever, the ansVver he ^?e i^ppiuis Wtt^ -^'^IVMit 
he would not deliveV up Mithriddted ; tihVl if tlier>R^ 
maiis began the war, he Wds able to defend faiffis«lf<'^ 
He was displeased with LucUltuft for gitihg hfifi> ifl 
his letter, barely the title of king, afttd n<ft that Qt 
king of kings ; and therefore in his answer he would 
tfot address him as Imperator. This did not hihder 
him from sending magnificent presents to AppiuiS; 
atid, when he found he did liot accept them, he sent 
more. At last^ Appius, that he might not seem to 

^ Probably so called from their living in ieiitis. 
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ti^Gt them out of aity paiticutar piqtk^, took a t^p. 
and sent baik all tl^ Krt« Then he tdtumed witb 
the utmost e^^peditton to hit ^eaerat* 

Beftire thi0 T%rttne8 had not deignad to admit 
MithridUcs into his pre«nica> nor to speak to a 
prince who if^M so nearly lillied to hhil^ attd Who had 
latdy k>8t so j^tdat a kingdom. He had sent him in a 
eontemptMOUt tnaaner to femote nnurshes and a sickly 
air> wli<H*e he uras kept like a prisoner. But now he 
IsaUed htm to court with great murks of honour and 
regard. In a prinrte conference they exculpated 
themselves at the expense of their friends. MHto^ 
doras the Scepsian Waib of the number; ah able 
speaker^ and a man of exteniire enidition> who hAd 
been in such high favour, that he was stvled tHe 
king's father! It seems^ when hd went amMfsadW 
firotn Mithrichitte to the Armenian couft> to be^ ari^ 
sistulce against the Romans, Tigf^nes said^ ''What 
Would you^ Mitrddorus, advice nre to in tbis case?"^ 
Whether it was that he had the interest of 'Tigmne^ 
in view, or whether he wanted to see Mithridntei 
Absolutely ntintd, he answered, ''As aid alhbwkdor. 
I should (fexbbrt you to it ;bat) a9 your cdbnMlldr i 
should Advise you against it.'' Tigratied ifii^overed 
this to Mithridates, hot imagining he would t^ent 
it in the mahncir he drdv The uhfbrtanate priii<;e ' 
inkmedlately put MetrodohM to death ;- andlr%t«in^^ 
greatly tepented tlie step bA hned taken^ thov^ hH 
«ms nbt absdiutely the bibib of thatminliters dbftth; 
but only Added stings to tM hilfired MithridiAftg had 
long enfiartAmed for him. Tllis Afi^rtd when faM 
privity memoiahdnms wek« taketi> in ViUddhi MetMU 
dbntt was found ambng iib*se markecl 'oat^ lltte At^; 
Tigranerf buried htm hMmtfaUy, bind tpAred nb ^k^ 
pense iA his fuaefal^ though he faAd been th6 ditts« 
of his death. 

AtnpfhicrAtes, the onkAt, Ukewkre^ied at th^t coirrt^ 
if we may \^ allowed tj^ ir^c6rd his MiMe fot tke sAk<i 
^ AOiens. Hi I* iuid to tafebe^n bitiiished hi« 
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jwimkyp tfnd. to havenMtirod 'to\ Seleucia; upon the 
iTigri^^ : mhete <ihe itfhabitftnts 46sired -Iriin to open 
a school of rhetdrie; Imt heianswere^^ in the most 
CQiiteniptitQu» inanner, and with all the vanity of a 
^opbi^t, >^^ That a plate conld not contain a dolphin." 
l^/rom tiitace. he ^vent to the coiirt of Cleopatra, the 
49iugllter of Mithridates^ and wife of .TigraenfeSj; where 
b0 sQoia made^hioi^elf so obnoxious; that lue was for^ 
^4d4eii aJl intercourse with ^ the Gredks ; upon which 
be sl^rved himsdf to death.: Oleopatrkr bestowed 
fi^nMm too9i magnificent fu«eml, andiJIis tomb is 
nearsc place called Sapba. • ' ».: 

' !,JLiucul]i|s, havings established! peace and good laws 
ji^ Ai^ia^ did/ not: neglect what nugfat be condneiYeto 
^Jtejgfoipe^nd pleasure ; but^ during his stay at Ephe^ 
fm3>; . en<tefftained thb Grecism . cities ! with ^sbows, tri- 
magij^Ui (feastSi and trials Jbi * skill ^ 'between ' wresderd 
HfUd. gladiators.)^ The cities, in return, instituted a 
feast- to bis honour^ which they called iaicuBia ; and 
the re^ affection that inspired them with l&e thought 
wasn¥)r^sigf:eeable than. the honour itself. / : 

- When A^pius 'was xeturned^ and< ha'di acquainted 
^im.ttiat'it wasr necessary to :goitQ>wmr:wiih Tigraiiesi 
he w^ent back ^tor pontu^^ and ptti ^himself atltiie liead 
€^;bi9 trtM^pf. ^tHia ifir^t 'opeiralionjwas fo!3ay^bie^ 
to^JSinopeiiorirfttherto^ coi^ o£lG3ioiaiis wiiofhad 
thrown thdmselvesftntoitbe toH^n oh'tberpatt )(tf IMith*^ 
ndates.' > These^ ujNHQf ihd approadi of iiuquilus^ pi^ 
B, great Qun^r of thettinhabitanti i6>thb sword/ and 
fii^r set^hg fbfe to lihe plaice^ 'endeavoikred to escape 
lA'tbe n^ht; i.B^k Ijiicullusf^dibcovieifing tbe^ inten-^ 
tiani.lBrntered4:he towii>:and .having killed eigbt liiou^ 
s^jad i^f ifaem ^fao- were left -behind; restored 1;heir 
e^^cto ito^ihe <^ .iiihabita«ks» laad li^erted himself 
^risa% m 9amg. the .eity Jroin jfae'iflanies^. v Hisr^par^ 
ticular inducement was the following dreafaii He 
dreamed that a person stood by bm; and said^i ilvGo 
fprviraid> LucuUw ; fol* Autolycusris coming to meet 
y^|u/f. When lie tLivaked^ Ji^icould fittm nocbrijee- 



tufis 9h0ut the fi%nificaiibn ollthe 'dredtn;* > Howerery 
Jia too)&4)iie,cit3r tbe sanieid^yy and, in 'purfiruin]^ ftie 
Cil^iaQs to) thttr flhipiB, lue^saw a statde lymg on the 
^^hore^vKhiohtbeyrlibdi not (been aUfe ^toi get on board: 
Thf^ W0rk Mra» oncf ^f thb masterpieces 4rf' Sthetils ; » 
fftndibe iNra» tbld' ttintat msthe^ stafaeof A«lo}yeu6^, 
ik0. £pfiuder of Sindpe^ Thk Autolyeiiil is said 'to 
he(ve^b^elil.tbQ'6QQ:Qf^I)einwchus9 andlione of those 
TbessajIianS lyho. ^ststedl Hercules liii the Mrar/flgsfiti^t 
tbe. Amazoas*/ lii^ hia voyage baok^-dcmg wMi 
Dtempleon and PblOgias, hii sHip!stra)ek'on'a>ilocU'of 
the Cliiersone^us cailed Pedalion^ and he lost »it^ Vfm 
and. his. ^adsy howeif^eri'ijared their Iitob and their 
arms, and went tc> Sindpei i/rhkh they took- From ffil^ - 
Syfiaos^ TJ»e%pians.who th^n heU'it, weltwetold^ 
vrere so ^aHed, because they iwc|re flie 4esGelidahts itf 
Syrus the son of. ApoUo and SSfwpe4h^ daw^hterMof 
Asopns. When Lncidkis . heard : this^ he reeolkidted 
the observation^ 'Of Syfla in hi»Conim^ataries5''^^That 
nothing more djesi^rves oui^ belief and attention than 
vvhat is signified to usjn dreain^/' : - 

: After news was brought thsut Mithridat^s and Ti-* 
granesjwere on the point of ^tering) Lybaondi. and 
Cilicia with alltb^r forces; in order to'seizd^iAsia^beM 
forehim^he could not hdp th^king itl strange <that 
the Armenian di4 not;make use of Midmdates^when 
in his glory^ nor Join the armies x>f Pontus wiple they 
were in their full steengdi ; but; suifwed- them '4ub be 
broken and destroyed:; andi^hoiw at'kst':with- ddM 
hopes of sud^QsS: beg^ti the »tyarv or orathfei^ .thdew him'', 
self idowni hfesadlpn^ with . ikwi 1 wh6 toonhl stand > mi 
Ipng^-^ •• ; ! ' '• .' !'.:''■«' -ii^ -i^i/i:-' ^ ; ''•• ' "'•" ^' ^'■'' 
Amidst these transactions, Ma^hares^ tUeis^ i(i^ 
Miihrid^tes^ who, was master i of the Bosj^orus; sent 
]>uci|Uus a qoronet of gold of a thousand crowns 
Vjaiue^ and begged tobp nundbered among the Mends 

* Strabo tells lis^Autolycirs; Was bii^'o^th^ Argonautsj.wKo, aftear 
hi« voyage to Ciolchisy fee^fe* 'at •Siwbp^, and 'had' divine honouVfi^ 
jpaidhwa%r)iisdeatfaU:r'S^l^(Lp^^ : j j" . i . ^i* 
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and aUtei^ of Rome. Lucullui, now concludhig; thai 
ih^ first war was finished^ left Son^tius wkh a corps 
of six thousand men^ to setde the affoirs of that pro- 
vince; and with twelre thousand foot and less than 
three thousand horse^ marched to meet another war. 
)t se68ked MMUstng temerity to go with a hai^ful of 
men against so many warlfte nations^ so many myriads 
of cavalry^ and mich a vast country^ intersected with 
deep rivers^ and barricaded with mountaini^ for ever 
covered with snow. Of course his soldiers^ who were 
not otherwise under the best discipline, now followed 
with great rductance^ and were resAy to mutiny. On 
the other hand^ the popular orators clamoured against 
h&n in Home, representing that he levied war after 
ll^4r; not that the public utility required it, but that 
he miglit always keep the command and continue iii 
Itfffls, and, that he might accumukte riches at the risk 
0f the commonwealth. These at last succeeded in 
their design^ which was to recall Lucullus. 

At present he reached the Euphrates by long 
marches. He found it swoln and overflowing by 
reason of the hie rains^ and was apprehensive he 
should find miych dehy and difficulty in collecting 
boUta and making a bridge of theih. But in the 
evdniiig thO flood began to subside, tod iesisiened in 
such a manner in the nig&t, that next moMiing t)¥e 
rivet appeared mnch within the chanhiil.' The peopte 
of i ^ Goimtrf seeing little i^nds iti its bed, v^hicH 
lMd> seldom teen TYsiblb, and the stt^am breaking 
geatly about them, considered Liieallus ^ something 
morettaan hiortd. For tihey saw the great river put 
on a mild and obliging air to him, and afford him a 
i^ttidtand easy pa^m^. 

: He availed himsdt of the o})poii:u^fty, and passed 
ittvratkhis armyi Ah auspicious oitien appeared iin- 
mediately after. A number of bei^s, sacred tb the 
Persian Diana, the goddess whom the inhabitants of 
those parts particularly worship^ pastiired on the other 
side. These heifers £ure used only in the way of 
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sacrifice ; at odier times they cang« at large, marked 
with the figure of a torch^ as a token of their desigoa* 
tion : and it was difficult to take theq;i when they were 
wanted. But now the army had no sooner crowed 
the river> than one of them went and stood by a rock 
which is deemed sacred to the goddess^ and hanging 
down her head in the manner ot those Uiat are boun£ 
offered herself to LucuUus as a victim. He sacrificed 
also a bull to the Euphrates, on account of his sale 
passage. 

He stayed there that whole day to refresh his army* 
The next day he marched through Sophene, without 
doing the least injury to those who subn^tted and re- 
ceived his troops in a proper manner, Nay^ wJien 
his men wanted to stop and ts^ke a fort that was sup* 
posed to be full of treasur'Ct, he pointed to mount 
Taurus^ which appeared at a distance^ and aaid^ 
^' Yonder is the fort you are to take; as for these 
things, they will of course belong to the conquf^rcH-.'! 
Then, pushing his march, J^ crossed th^Ti^ris^ aad 
entered Armenia* 

As Tjgranes ordered the first man who brought 
him an account of the enemy's arrival^ to lose bis 
head for his reward, no one afterwards presumed to 
mention it. He remamed in ignorance, though the 
hostile fire already touched hitn ; and with ple^suw 
heard his flatterers say, *' LucuUus would be a gr^^t 
general, if he waited for Tigranes at Ephesiis, and 
did not quit Asia at the sight of his vast armies^.'' 
Thus it is not every man that can bear much wims, 
nor can an ordinary mind bear great pro^erity. ^i(h^ 
out staggering. The first of his friends who ventured 
to tell him th^ truth, was Mithrobarzanes ; and he 
was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken. 
He was sent against LucuHus with thnae thousand 
horse and a more respectable body of foot, with 
orders to take the Roman general ajive^ but U>iw94 
the rest under his feet 

Fart of the Ronum jS^fceswere pitching tbefr ten^j 
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atid the rest were upon the march, when their scouts 
brought intelligence that the barbarians were at hand. 
He had therefore his' apprehensions, that if they at- 
tacked him before his troops were all assembled and 
formed, they might be put^n'disdrdfer. The measure 
he took' was to stay and intrench himstlf : meantime 
he sent his ' lieutenant Sexfilitis with sixteen hundred 
horse, and not- many more infantry, includittg both 
the light and the heavy armed, with orders, when he 
approached the enemy, to stop and ainuse them, till 
he should be informed that the intrenchments were 
finished. 

'Sextilius was williil^ to obey his orders, but Mi- 
throbarzanes came upon him so boldly, fliat he was 
forced to fight. • Mithrobarzanes behaved with great 
bravery/ but fell in the actibn'. Then his troops took 
to flight; and were most of them cut iri pieces. 

After this,- Tigranes left Ti^^n6certa, the great 
city ^hich he had built, and retired to miount Tau- 
rusj where K*f mtended t^ collect all his forces. But 
LucuUus, not giving him much time for preparation, 
sent Murena to harass iand cut off the parties on one 
iside, as fast -a^ they came up ; on the other side, Sex- 
tiliud' Advanced against a fcirge thorps of Arabians, 
Whi^h was going to join thekin^. Sextilius came 
Ujkm the ArabJa^is as they Werie encamping; and killed 
the ^^i^eatest part of theiti.' Murena following the 
irteps *^f Tigkrifes, tdttk hfe dppdi-tuttity 16 acftack him, 
as he was- leading a great arriiy alcfng a rugged and 
rtttiWw defile.' The' kitig hittiself fled, abandoning 
all Ms bfil^agi. Many of the Armenians were put 
to the sword; and greater numbers made prisoners. 

' liucUUus, after this* success, marched against Ti- 
granocerta, ahd invested it with his army. There 
wer^'in that city niany Greeks who hS.d been tfaris- 
blasted out of Ciliciia, and niany barbsiriaia^ wliose 
Imttii]^ had toeett* ho%etter than 'that of thii Greeks, 
Adiabenians, Assyrians, Gordy6likn^, and Cappado- 
ciani9, vrli^^e dties Tigrsltie^Md deintolfshedystnd then 
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remoyed tiie inhabitants, and comi^elled thtm to settfe 
in that he had built. The place was full of treasure 
and rich ornaments:; every priyate perscm^ as Well a€( 
gcandee^ to make their court to the king^ striving' 
which should contribute most to its embellishment; 
For this reason Lucullus. carried on the siege with 
great vigour, in the opinion that Tigranes would,' 
contrary to his better judgment^ be provoked to give 
him battle. And he was not mistaken. Mithridates^ 
by messengers and letters^ dissuaded* the kingmoeh 
from hazardt)tig a! battle, and advised him to cut off 
the Roman convoys with his cavalry.' ^ liVtxiles' tooj 
who came on the parted Mithiidates to ooHt>pei$itd 
with Tigranes^ ^atreated him to avoid meetingthe 
Roman arms, which he assured him were invincible. - 
At first tbe king heard him with patience^ But 
when the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived vrith 
all their forces; when the kings of the Medesaiid 
Adiabenians had brought in their armies; ^whei^ 
numbers of Arabians came firom the coasts (ti the 
Babylonian sea^^ Albanians from the iUaspiaii^ and 
Iberians from the neighbourhood of the Albai&ians; 
beside a considerable body gained by presents and 
persuasion^ from those nations abotut the Araxes that 
live without resal government: then nothing' vms^es* 
pressed at the King's table or council-board^ but sltn* 
guine hopes and barbarian nfenacea. Taxiles'^^s itl 
danger of his life for attiempting to oppose the reBolu^^ 
tipn to ^ive battle^ and M ithndates himself was ac'^ 
oused ot envying the glorious success thftt would 
attend his son-inTlaw. . .. : . » i^iJ 

, Tigranes, therefore, would not wait for him, tesit 
he should share with him the honour of tbe victory^ 
but advanced immiediately with all his forces ; and is 
wid to hBrVe exprcHised to his .friends some uneasiness, 
*' That he shoukl have to do only vrith Lucullns; and 
not tfy hi9 strength ait otice; with all the generala of 
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Ronpie/' Indeed^ theee boasts of the king do not ap^ 
pef^r le^tinejy tinniic and destitute of reason^ while he 
iKas $wveyJ0g so many nations* and princes under his 
st^ndard^ auch astonishing numbers of heavy-armed 
iQj&gp^ry^ and so many myriads of cavalry. He had 
twepty thousand archers and slingers^ atid fifty -five 
thousand horse^ of which seventeen thousand were 
(^ in stael, according to the account LucuUus sent 
to tbe senate. His in&intry^ divided into companies 
aivd battalioaa, oosisisted of a hundred and fifty thou« 
sand mm ^ aiid ih^re were thirty-^ve thousand 
pioneis^s imA other labourers to make good tiie roads^ 
tp pr4»anG bridges, to cleanse the course of rivers, to 
^mym^ wood, and to answer all the -occasions of the 
sgwy. These were drawn up behind^ to give it a 
l^reater appeaxan^e af strength and numbers. 

WItW ^e had pc^sed mount Taurus, and spread 
bis tr90ps .upon the plain^ he could ;see the Roman 
mrmy b^wiegiog Tigmnoicerta. The mixed midtitude 
of barbarians in the city dikewise saw him, and in a 
tneuQCijag lAHnsier pointed to th^r king's armies from 
the^ii^s, 

LucuUus, before the battle, held a council of war. 
Some .advised ihim do quit the siege, and meet Ti* 
granf^ witli aU iiis forces ; others w^re of opinion, 
that lie isbould <iontiiSMie vthoe sie^e, and not leave so 
many enemies behisul him. fHe told them tbait ncYtber , 
suparaieJy, gave g^ood counsel, but both together 4id. 
H^ thercjffire .divkkd bis forces, and left Murena be^ 
fo^ the iplace with sixithottsftnd liic^; while he, with 
the rest of the infantry, consisting 4)f twenty-four co- 
b%rts» iwhieh oofitained JAOt more than ten thousand 
cpmjb^iiitis, with ail his^oaitralny, andabout a thousand 
HUnxers. and archers, maroheid against Tigranes. 
, lie <mcainped on la Jarge plain with a river before 
bim ;- wheire bis airmyiappeairinK no more tiian a hand- 
ful, afford^ wuch inatter^of nwrth t9 the flaMerers of 
the king. Some ridiculed the diminutive appearance ; 
others, by way of jjest, iisast lots for the spoil. And 
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there was not one of the generals and princes, who 
did not come and desire to be employed alone upoW 
that service, while Tigranes needed only to sit still 
and look on. The king too, thinking he must show 
himself facetious on the occasion, made use of that 
celebrated expression, ^^That if they came as am- 
bassadors, there were too many of them ; if as sol^ 
diers, too few." Thus they passed the first day iu 
raillery- 

Next morning at break of day Lucullus drew out 
his army. The camp of the barbarians was on the 
east side of the river. But the river, where it is most' 
fordable, makes a bend to the west. As Lucullus- 
marched hastily down to that quarter, Tigranes 
thought he was retreating. Upon this, he called to 
Taxiles, and said with a scorn^l smile, '^ Seest thou 
ftot these invincible Roman legions taking io flight?*' 
Taxiles answered, ''1 wish from my soul, my lord, 
that your good, genius may work a miracle in your 
favour; but these legions do not use their best ac- 
coutrements in a mere march. Thi6y do not wear 
their polished shields, nor take their bright helmets 
out of their cases, ks you see they have now done. 
AH this splendid appearance indicates their intention 
to fight, and to advance against their enemies as fest 
as possible/' 

While Taxiles was yet speaking, they saw the 
eagle of the foremost legion make a motion to the 
right by order of Lucullus, and the cohorts proceed 
in good order to pass the river. 

Theii Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from 
his intoxication, and exclaimed two or three times, 
'^ Are these men coming against us V' After thisj he 
drew out his forces in a hasty and disorderly manner; 
taking himself the command of the main body, and 
giving the left wing to the king of the Adiabenianff, 
and the right to the king of the Medes. Before: this 
right wing were>.placed Inost of the cavalry. that were* 
armed in steel. ^ - • 

VOL. in. « B B 
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As LuciiUus was going to pass the river^ some of 
bis officers admonished him to beware of that day, 
which had been an inauspicious^ or (as they called it) 
a black one to the Redmans. For on that day Cepio's 
army was defeated by the Cirabri. Lucullus returned 
that memorable answer, *'l will make this day an 
auspicious one for Rome/' It was the sixth of Ck> 
tober. 

Having thus i$poken, and withal exhorted his men 
to exert themselves, he advanced at the head of them 
against the enemy. He was armed with a breastplate 
of steel farmed in scales, which, cast a surprising 
lustre; and the robe he wore over it was adorned 
with fringe. He drew his sword immediately, to 
show his troops the necessity of coming hand to band 
with an raemy who were accustomed to fight at a 
distance ; and by the vigour of their charge not to 
leave them room to exercise their missive weapons* 
Observing that the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, 
upon which they placed their chief dependance, was 
covered by a hill that was plain and even at the top, 
and which, with an extent of only four furlongs, was 
not very difficult to ascend, he despatched his Thra- 
cian and Gaulish horse, with orders to take them in 
flank, and to strike at nothing but the shafts of their 
pikes. Their whole strength, indeed, consists in the 
pike, and they have no other weapon, either oflFendive 
or defensive, that they can use, by reason of their 
heavy and unwieldy armour, in which they are, as it 
were, immured. 

Meanwhile he began to cKmb the hill with two 
companies of infantry, and the soldiers followed him 
with great readiness, when they saw him, encum- 
bered as he was with hfe armour, the first to labour 
on foot up the ascent; When he had reached the 
summit, he stood on the most conspicuous part of it, 
and cried out, " The victory is ours, my fellow sol- 
diers, the victory is ours t'' At tbe same time he ad- 
vatioed against the heavy armed cavalry, and ordered 



his men not to maKe any uie of their javeUns^ but to 
come to close action, and to aim their blows at their 
enemies' legs and thighs, in which parts alone they 
were not armed. There was no need, however, to put 
this in execution. For, instead of standing to receive 
the Romans, they set up a cry of fear, and most des-* 
picably fled without stnking a stroke. In their flight, 
they and their horses, heavy with armour, ran back 
upon their own infantry, and put them in confusion : 
insomuch that all those myriads were routed, without 
standing to rec^ve one wound, or spilling one drop 
of blood. Multitudes, however, were slain in their 
fiigfat, or rather in their attempt to fly ; their ranks 
being so thick and deep, that they entangled and tm<- 
peded each other. 

Tigranes rode off one of the first, with a few at<- 
tendants ; and seeing his son taking his share in bis 
misfertune, he took the diadem from his head, gave 
It him witii tears, and desired him to save ^imself 
in the best manner he could by taking some other 
road. The young prince did not venture to wear it, 
but put it in the hands of one of his most faithful ser- 
vants, who happened afterwards to be taken and 
brought to Lucullus : by this means the royal diadem 
of Tiffranes added to the honours of the spoil. It is 
said that of the foot there fell above a hundred thou<- 
sand, and of the horse very few escaped ; whereas 
the Romans had bat five killed, and a hundred 
wounded. Antiochus the philosopher*, in his Trea* 
tise concerning the Gods, speaking of this action, 
8ays> the sun never beheld such another. Strabof , 
another philosopher, in his historical Commentaries^ 
iiifonM us, that the Romans were ashamed, and ridi- 
iruled each other, ferhaving employed weapons a^inst 
mtch vile sieves. And Livy telb u», the Romaiis, widi 
sudb inferk)r numbers, never engaged socb a mulli- 

* Antiodim Qf Jg^^QQ. Cicero w^si lii^ (disciple. 

iStrabo, f^ie ^Qographer and Mstoripn^ w^s also a plijlosopher 
# Sten fonn. ' 

BBS 
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tude as Ihts. The victors did not indeed, make up 
thfBtwenti^tfaripiart of Ihe vanquished. The most able 
and exp^iepiced! commanders among the Romfuofl 
paid the highest complimente to' the generalship of 
Lucuttusy principallyy because he had ddSe»led two of 
the greatest and most powerful kings In the world by 
methods entirely different : the one by 'an expeditious 
and the other by a, slow process. >flej ruined Mithri- 
dajtesy when in tide height of his po^er, by. protracting 
the war, and Tigranes by. the celerity of his. move- 
ments*. Indeed among all the genemls in the world, 
there .have been very, few instances of any one's 
availing himself of d^y for execution,, or of expe- 
dition tor sejcurity. . ; . 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no haste to 
come to adiw, or » to join Tigranes ; imagining that 
XiUcuUus would ^noceed withhia!u9ual cautioa.and 
slowness. . ButrasViswn as heiniet.a fe*r Armenians 
on the road^ with the greatest Imark^ of consternation 
upon them, be formed some conjecture of what had 
happened; and when maiiy moire cjame up naked and 
wounded, he was too well assured of the loss, and 
inquired for Tigranes. Though he found him in the 
most destitute, bnd deplorable condition, he did not 
offer him the least insult. Instead of that, he dis- 
mounted, and: bewailed iwjjth ihim their common? mis- 
fortunes : gave him bis owa royal equipage, and held 
iip to him. a prospect of j better siH^cess. They began 
to levy other, forces. . - 

. In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied against 
the barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to 
Lucullus. Accordingly he gave the assault, and took 
it . After, he had secured the rdyal treasures; he gave 
up the plunder- of the town to hip soldiera, and they 
found tl^rei besides other ,rici booty, ^ight thousRand 
talents in coined moii^y;. Lucullu^i added eight hun- 
dred drachmas to each man's share. 
.., 'Beipg informed tliat itb^^re were foiihd in the town 
a number of such artists as are requisite ip theatrical 

it i! a 



c^^ibitiooc[, uwAiodi TJgv^n^s had odleoted ^frbbi 4U 
pWEt% tfor jO]^eiiihg^ ; the Aeatre he had^ buikj he muA<e 
lue of them in the ganids and other public diver^idtid 
in, honour of his victory^ . ' > . - <, 

He sent back the Greeks to their own countries, 
find furnished them with necessaries^ibr that purposi^'. 
He likewise permitted tiit bai'barians' who had been 
compelled to settle there, to return to"<lieir respectiVfe 
9.bodes. Thus it happened thilt, by the dispersion of 
the people of one city, many cities recovered • their 
tojsm^T inhabitants. > For which teason LucuUus was 
r^verc^ticed byi.themia^ a. patron and fou^ider. He 
succeeded ak|o in his. 6ther undertakings agre^abll^ 
4Q>his merit;. being, more desirous of tire prais^ of 
JltsAiiceaiidi^umanity, than of that whkh arises from 
inliliiary achievements. For in those the army claimg( 
ifi^ amaU part» and ^fortune a greater; whereas the 
ptb^rilEure.piroofis of a gen tie. disposition and subdued 
mindj and by them LucuUus brought the barbarians 
to. submit without the sword. The sings of the Arabs 
came over 'to htmi and.put their possessions in his 
ppM^er ;* Uie whole. nfitioa of Sophane followed their 
ei^mpie,;' and.the Gordyeaians were so well inclined 
tp; serve .him> that' tbeyi. were wilting to quit their 
hftbitatioqs and foUow him. with their wiveb and chil- 
dren. > The cause* was this: 

Zarbienua^ king/of Gordyeqe, unable^ as hlis been 
iMdy (o supporl' the tyranny^ of Tigranes, applied 
pnlytit^ly^ through lAj^iujs: to: LucuUus; and' desired to 
]^)<kdi9»ijlted:aaa;n aHy. i This applicatioii b^itig^ dm- 
fjQ^brddithe wb.s piat to.Qeath; with his wife and chM^ 
f^nen./beforettheiRomans entered Anaenia. Lucullui^^ 
hi^yvj^er, did<not:forget it^ bu4, as he passed through 
Qordyeniii toidk » ourc that < Zapbieniis' shpuid have ; £[ 
mAgni&centfuAerbViandi adorned the ipile with gold 
fi|hiffis..9Ad4 royal^^^me^ foiMid anion^tbe spoi^ of 
fiTigiiiiid^*.;! TbelRomoA^eneDal huaself set firelo/it^ 
1^94. 4€(g((Ahe«twi/l& tbej&ifindsi andhrriaiioils •of )tht^ 
4<ef«&e^^ offered/ tl^i aA:y»istoflied /Ubatious, decking 
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him hit friend, and an ally to tfaie RcNBitii iptopk. He 
caused a monument to be erected to his memory at a 
xonsiderable expense; for there was found in the 
treasury of that prince a ^reat quantity of gold and 
silver; there were found also in his storehouses three 
millions of medimni of wheat This was a sufficient 
provision for the soldiers; and LucuUus was mueh 
admired for making the vrar maintain itself, and car** 
ryin^ it on without taking one drachma out of the 
pubhc treasury. 

About this time there came an embassy from the 
king of Parthia to soUcit his friendship and alliance* 
LucuUus received tlie proposal with pleasure^ and 
' sent ambassadors in his torn ; who> when they were 
at that prince's court, discovered that he was iinre«- 
solved what part to act^ and that he was privaitely 
treating with Tignines for Mesopotamia^ as a rewatd 
for the succours with which he should frimtsh him. 
As soon as LucuUus was sensible of this^ he deter- 
mined to let Tigmnes and Mithridates alone> as ad* 
Versailles already tired oul^ and to try his strength 
with the Parthiau;, by enterin{^ his territories. He 
thought it wouM be glorious, if in one expedilmi) 
during the tide of good fortune^ like an able wrestler 
he would throw tli^ee princes suecessiveiy^ and tra* 
verse the dominions of three of the most powerful 
kii^ under the sun^ perpetimUy victc^ious. 

ror this reason he sent orders to Soroaitius and his 
other officers in Pontus to bring their forces to lam, 
as he intended to begin hk march for Paithia from 
Gordyene. These officer had already found their 
soldiers tefractory and obstinate, but mow they saw 
them absolutely mutinow^ and not to be wwu^t 
upon by any method of pereuasion or of fcm^e. On 
the contrary, they icmdly declared they woidd not 
even stay there, but would go i»d leave PotiCtts ilsirif 
unguarded. Wlien an account of this behaviour waa 
brought to Loculhis^ it corrupted (he troops he had 
with him : and they wire veiy iMdy to reeelM these 
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impressions^ loaded as they were with wealthy ener- 
vated With luxury, and panting after repose. Upon 
hearih)^, therefore, of the bold terms, in which the 
others had expressed themselves, they said they acted 
like men, and set an example worthy of imitation ; 
*' And surely," continued they, '' our services entitle 
us to a discharge, that we may return to our own 
country, and enjoy ourselves in security and quiet/' 

These speeches, and worse than these, coming to 
the ears of Lucullus, he gave up all thoughts of his 
Parthian expedition, and marched once more against 
Tigranes, It was now the height of summer, and 
yet when he had gained the summit of mount Taurus^ 
he saw with regret the corn only green ; so backward 
are the seasons in those parts, by reason of the cold 
that prevails there*. He descended, however, into 
the plain, and beat the Armenians who ventured to 
fhce him in two or three skirmishes/ Then he plun- 
dered the villages at pleasure^ and, by taking the 
convoys designed for Tigranes, brought that want 
upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himself. 

He omitted no measure which might bring them to 
a decisive battle ; he drew a line of circumvalktioil 
about their camp; he laid waste their country before 
their eyes ; but they had been too often defeated, to 
think of risking an engagement. He therefore 
marched against Artaxata the capital of Tigranes, 
where he had left his wives and children ; concluding 
he would not suffer it to be taken, without attempting; 
its relief 

It is said that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, after 
Antiochus was subdued by the Romans, addressed 
himself to Artaxas kin^ of Armenia. While he was 
at that prince's court, beside instrurtiftg him in other 
important inatters, he pointed out to him a place 
which, though it then lay neglected, affordea th^ 

* Tliis particular Is confirmed ' by modeni traydj^rs. Tbey t«9 
«• the «now !kf« there tiU Auguft. 
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Ju^f^est situation imaginaUe for a city. He ^ve 
him the plan of one* and exhorted him to put it in 
execution. Thi^ king^ charmed with the motion^ de- 
sired him to take the direction of the work; and in a 
short time there was seen a large and beautiful city^ 
which bore that prince's name^ and was declared the 
metropolis of Armenia. 

When Lucullus advanced to lay siege to this place^ 
the patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in 
quest of the Romans^ and the fourth day encamped 
over against them^ being separated from them only by 
the river Arsanias^ which they must necessarily pass 
in their march to Artaxata. Lucullus having sacri- 
ficed to the gods^ in full persuasion that the victory 
wa9 his own^ passed over in order of battle with 
twelve cohorts in front. The rest were placed in the 
rear^ to prevent their being surrounded by the enemy. 
For their motions were watched by a large select 
body of cavalry^ covered by some flying squadrons of 
Mardian archers and Iberian spear-men^ in whose 
courage and skill Tigranes^ of aU his foreign troops, 
placed the highest confidence. Their behaviour, 
however^ did not distinguish them. They exchanged 
a few blows with the B^man horse^ but did not wait 
]the chaa*ge of the infantry. They dispersed and fled^ 
ax^^.the Koman cavalry- pursued them Jn ^e different 
routes they had taken. 

Tigranes now seeing hisadvantage^ advanced with 
his own cavalry . Lucullus was a little intimidated 
at their numbers and the splendour of their appear- 
ance. Hetheretbse called, his cavalry off from the 
pursuit; and in the meantime was the foresnost.to 
advance agsunst thd nobility^ who^ with the flower of 
the army, were about the king's person. But they 
fled at th^ sight of him without striking a blow. Of 
the three Idn^s that were then in the action^ the 
flight of Mithridates seems to have been the most dis- 

Sticeful^ for he did not stand the very shouts of the 
omans. The pursuit continued the whole night. 
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tintil wearied with the carnage^ ^nd gatisfied witii the 
prisoners^ and the booty they made^ the - Romans 
drew off. Livy tells us, that in the fonner battle there 
were greater numbers killed and taken prisoners: 
but in this^ persons of higher quality. 

LucuUus^ elevated with his success, resolved to 
penetrate the upper country^ and to finish the de- 
struction of this barbarian prince. It was now the 
autumnal equinox^ and he met ynih storms he did 
not expect. The snow fell almost constantly ; and 
when the sky was clear, the frost was so intense, that 
by reason of the extreme cold the horses could hardly 
drink of the rivers ; nor could they pass them but 
with' the utmost difficulty, because the ice broke, and 
cut the sinews of their legs. Besides, the greatest 
part of their march was through close and woody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet with the snow 
that lodged upon the trees ; and they had only damp 
places wherein to pass the night. 

They had not, therefore, followed LucuUus many 
days before they began to be refractory. At first they 
had recourse to entreaties, and sent th^ir tribunes to 
intercede: for them. Afterwards they met in a more 
tumultuous manner, and their murmurs were heard 
all over the camp by night ; and this, perhaps, is the 
surest token of a mutiny. -LucuUus tried what every 
milder measure could do ; he exhorted them only to 
compose themselves a little longer, until diey had 
destroyed the Armenian Carthage, built by Hannibal, 
the greatest enemy to the Rdman name; But, finding 
his dbquence ineffectual, he marched back, and 
passed^ ridge of mount Taurus another way. Hei 
came down into Mygdonia, an open and fertile coun- 
try, where stands a great and populous city, which the 
barbarians called Nuibis, and the Greieks Antioch of 
Mygdonia*. Gouras> brother to Tigranes, had the 

^ It was called Antioch^' because in its delidous walks and pleas- 
ing situation it resembled di& Antioch pf Daphne. 
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title of governcM*^ on account of his dignity ; but the 
commander in &ct was Gtllimachus^ who^ by his great 
abilities as an engineer^ had given LucuUus so much 
trouble at Amisus. 

Lucullusy having invested the place^ availed him- 
self of all the arts that are used in a sieare^ ind 
pressed the place with so much vigour that he carried 
it sword in hand. Gouras surrendered himself^ and 
he treated him with ^*eat humanity. He would not, 
however^ listen to Callimachus^ though he offered to 
discover to him a vast quantity of hidden treasure; 
but put him in fetters^ in order that he might suffer 
cajiital punishment for setting fire to the city of Ami* 
sus^ and by that means depriving him of the honour 
of showing his clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might say, fortune had followed Lu^ 
cullus, and fought for him. But from this time the 
gales of her fiivour fell; he could do nothing but 
with infinite difficulty, and struck upon every rock in 
his way. He behaved^ indeed^ with all the valour and 
persevering spirit of a good general/ but his actions 
had no longer their wonted gfory and fovourable ac* 
ceptance with the world. Nay, tossed as he was on 
the waves of fruitless contention^ he was in danger 
of losing the glory he had already acquired. For 
great part of his misfortunes he might blame himself^ 
because, in the first place, he would never study to 
oblige the common f^ldiers, but looked upon every 
compliance with their inclinations as the source of 
his disgrace and the destruction of his stotfaority. 
What was of still greater consequence^ he could not 
behave in an easy adSable manner to those who were 
upon a footing with him in pointof rank and birth, 
but treated them with hauglitiness^ and covMtdered 
himself as greatly their superior. These Uemiihes 
LucuUus had amulst many perfedaons. He was tall^ 
well made, graceful, eloquent, and had abilities for 
the administration as. wdl as for the field. 

Sallust tells us^ the soldiers were ill-affected to him 
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from the beginning of the war^ because he madt 
them keep the field two winters successively^ the 
one before Gyzicam and the other before Amisus. 
The rest of the winters were very disagreeable to 
them ; they either pasised them in hostiUties against 
some enemy; or^ if they happened to be among 
friendsi they were obliged to live in tents. For Lu* 
cuUus never once sufiered his troops to enter any 
Grecian city^ or any other in alliance with Rome. 

While the soldiers were of themselves thus ill« 
disposed^ they were made still more mutinous by the 
demagogues at home; who^ through envy to LucuUus^ 
accused him of protracting the war from a love of 
command and of the riches it procured him. He had 
almost the entire direction (they said) of Cilicia^ Asia> 
Bithynia^ Paphlagonia, Galatia^ Pontus^ Armenia^ and 
aU the provinces as feur as the Phasis : and now he 
was pillaging the royal palaces of Tigranes^ as if he 
had been sent to strip^ not to subdue kings. So Lu* 
cius Quintius^ one of the tribunes^ is said to have 
expressed himsdf ; the same who was principally 
concerned in procuring a decree that Lucullus should 
have a successor sent him, and that most of his troops 
should have their discharge. 

To these misfortune was added another^ which 
absolutely ruined the affiurs of Lucullus. Publius 
dodius^a man of the utmost insolence and efironteryi; 
was brother to his wife^ who was so abandoned a 
woman, that it was believed she had a criminal com** 
m^rce with him. He now bore arms under Lucullus^ 
and inu^oed he had not the post he deserved ; for 
he wantod the first; and on account of his disorderly 
life, many were put before him. Finding this, he 
practiced with the Fimbrian troops, and endeavoured 
to set Ikem agmnst Lucullus, by flattering speeches 
and insinuations, to which they were neither unae* 
customed nor unwiHin^ to attend. For these were 
the men whom Fimbria had toxmedj persuaded to 
kai the consul Fteceus, and to appoint him their ge* 
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nerai. Still retaining sucb inclinations, they received 
GtediuiS'ivith 'pleasure^ and called^ him. the soldier's 
friend. He. did, indeed, pretend to. be concerned at 
tibeir sufferings, and used to say, — ^^"^ Shall there no 
period be put to their wars, and toils ; shall they go 
on fighting one nation after another, and wear out 
their lives in wandering over the world? And what is 
the reward of so many laborious expeditions ? what, 
but to guard the waggons and camels of Lucuilus, 
loaded, with cups of gold and precious stones? 
Whereas Pompey's soldiers, already discharged, sit 
down with their wives and children upon fertile 
estates, and in agreeable towns; not for having 
driven Mithridates and Tigranes into inaccessible 
deserts, and destroying the royal cities in Asia, but 
for fighting with fugitives in Spain and slaves in Italy. 
If we must for ever have our swords in our hands, let 
us reserve all our hearts, and what remains of our 
limbs, for a general who thinks the wealth of his men 
his greatest ornament.'' 

These complaints against Lucuilus corrupted his 
scddiers in such a manner, that they would ndther 
follow him against Tigranes, nor yet against Mith- 
ridates, who from Armenia had thrown himself into 
Pdntus, and was banning to recover his authority 
there. They pretedded it was impracticable to. march 
in the winter, and therefore loitered in GoFdyene, 
expecting fPompey or some other general would come 
as. successor to Lucuilus. But when intelligevrce was 
brought that Mithridates httdi defeated.. Fabma^ and 
was marching against Sornatiu&.and Tnariii», they 
were ashamed of their inaction, and told LticiiUufir bi^ 
might lead them wherever he pleased.; 
• Triarius being informed of the approach of Lu- 
euUus, was ambitious, before he arrived, to seize the 
victory which he thought perfectly secure; in con-, 
sequence of which he hazaird^d and lost a great bat- 
tle It is said/ ^t about seven thousand Romana 
werekilled, among whom, were a )iundred and fifty 
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centurions, and twenty-four tribunes, Mithri dates 
likewise took their camp. LucuUus arrived a few 
days after, fortunately enough for Triarius, whom he 
concealed from the soldiers, who wanted to wreak 
their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with LucuUus, 
and chose to wait for Tigtenes, who was coming 
with a great army, LucuUus, in order to prevent their 
junction, determined to go in quest of Tigranes once 
more. But as he was upon the march, the Fimbrians 
mutinied and deserted his standard, alleging! that 
they were discharged by an express decree, and no 
longer obliged to serve under LucuUus, when those 
provinces were consigned to another. LucuUus, on 
this occasion, submitted to many things beneath his 
dignity. He applied to the private men one by one, 
going round to their tents with a supplicating ai^ect 
and with tears in his eyes; nay, he condescended to 
take some of them by the band. But they rejected 
att his advances, and throwing down their empty 
purses before him, bade him go and fight the enemy 
himself, since he was the only person that knew how 
to make his advantage of it. 

However, as ' the other ^soldiers interposed^ the 
Fimbrians were prevailed 6pon to «tay aU the sum- 
mer, on condition that if no enemy faced them in Ute 
field, during that time, they should' be at liberty to 
retire. LucuUus was obliged either to accept this 
proposal or to abandon the country, and to leave it an 
easy prey to the barbarians. He kept the troops 
together, therefore, without pretending to exercise 
any act of power upon them, or to lead them out to 
battle ; thinking it all he could expect, if they would 
but remain upon the spot. At the same time he 
looked on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, 
and Mithridates was growing strong and insolent 
again ; though he had acquainted the senate by lett#^ 
that he was absolutely conqiiiered, and dqinties werfe 
cdme to little the i^airsof Pontus, as a province 
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entirely reduced. These d^uties, on their arrival, 
found that he was not even mastm* of himself, but 
exposed to every instance of insult and contempt from 
bis own soldiers. Nay, they treated their general 
with such wanton mockery, as, when the summer was 
passed, to arm, and chaliense the enemy, who were 
now retired into quarters. They shout^ as in the 
chai^, made passes in the air, and then left the 
^mp, calling Lucullus to witness that they had stayed 
the time they pramUied him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him. 
For, through hia interest with the people, and the 
flattering insinuations of the on^rs, he vraa already 
appoints general against Mithridates and Tigranes. 
To the senate, inde^, and all the best of the Ro- 
mans, LucuUua %jipmrtd to» have very hard treatment, 
since a person was sent to succeed him, not so much 
in the war as in his triumph ; and he was robbed rather 
4>f the prize of honour than of the command. Those 
that were upon the spot found the matter still more 
invidious. Lucullus had no longer the power 
^either of rewarding or punishing. Pompey suffered 
no man to wait upon him about any busine»i what* 
•evier, or to pay any regard to the regulations, he had 
m^de in concurrence with the ten commissioners. 
He forbade it by express and public orders; and his 
Influeaee was great, on account of bis coming with a 
more respectable army. * 

Yet their friends thought it pardpw U»at they should 
ouaae to an interview ; and accordingly they did so 
in a village of Gaktia. Thiey addressf^ eajch othev 
with mu€h politeness, aiwi witk mutual compliments 
<W their great success. Lucullus^ ims the otder man, 
hjxl Pompey had superior di^uty, &m he had com-* 
n^auded in more wars, and had beea bonoureA witii 
two trium^. Eadi bad the jSraces^ cairied belHre 
bjm, adorned with a hmd mi mtcmimk of tiiebr re- 
cq^fi^ive vietories : but as Pompey had tnnreOed a 
1m^ wi^thfough dry and parched odimtnes,. tlM 
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laurels about his fasces were withered. The lictors 
that preceded LucuUua observing this, freely gave 
them a sufficient quantity of their fresh and green 
ones ; which Pompey's friends considered as an au- 
spicious circumstance. And, in fact, the great ac« 
tions of Lucullus did cast a lustre over this expedition 
of Pompey, 

This interview, however, had no good eflfeet; 
they parted with greater rancour in their hearts 
than they entertained at their meeting. Pompey 
^annulled the acts of Lucullus; and taUng the rest 
of his troops from him, left him only sixteen hundred 
men for his triumph ; and even these followed him 
with reluctance. So ill qualified, or so unfortunate, 
was Lucullus, with respect to the first and greatest 
requisite in a general, gaining the hearts of his sol- 
diers. Had this been added to his- many other great 
and admirable talents, his courage, his vigilance, his 
prudence, and justice, the Roman empire would not 
have been terminated, oh the side of Asia, by the 
Euphrates, but by the Hyrcanian sea and the extre- 
mities of the earUi. For Tigranes had already con- 
quered the other nation&i;^ and the power of the Par- 
thians was neither so great nor so united in itself^ 
during this expedition of Luculhis, as it was after^ 
wards in the time of Crassus. On the contrary, 
they were weakened by intestine wars and by hos- 
tilities with their ""lueigiibours, insomuch that tliey , 
were not able to repel the insults of the Armenians. 
In my opinion, indeed;, the advantages which his 
oountf y reaped from Lucullus were nat equivalent to^ 
the calamities which he occasioned others to bring 
upon it The trophies of Armenia, just in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parthia, the palms of Tigranocerta 
and Nisibis, witih all their vast wealth carried in 
triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of Ti^ 
granes adorning tiie show, drew Cmssus into Asiaii 
as if its barbarws inhabitaiits had been a sure alijd 
easy prey.--*However, when he met the Parthian 
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arrows, he soon found that the success of Lucullus 
was owing to his own courage and capacity, and not 
to the folly and effeminacy of the enemy. 

Upon his ipeturn to Rome, LucuUus found his bro- 
ther Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the prac- 
tices he had given into during; his quaestorship, by 
order of Sylla.— And when Marcus was acquitted, 
Memmius turned against Lucullus himself; alleging 
that he had converted a great deal of the booty to 
his own private use, and had wilfully protracted the 
war. By these means he endeavoured to exaspe- 
rate the peofde against him, and to prevail with them 
to refuse him his triumph. liucullus was in great 
danger of losing it; but at this crisis, the first and 
greatest' men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, 
'after much canvassing and the most engaging applica- 
tion, with great difficulty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not consist like that of others in the 
length of the procession, or in the astonishing pomp 
and quantity of spoils, but in exhibiting the enemy^s 
arm9, the ensigns and other warlike equipage of the 
kings. With these he had adorned the Circus Fla- 
minius, and they nrnde a very agreeable and respect- 
able show. In the procession there were a few of 
the heavy armed cavalry, and ten chariots armed 
with scythes. These were followed by sixty gran- 
dees, either friends or lieutenants of the kings. After 
them were drawn a hundred and ten galleys with 
brazen beaks. The next objects were a statue of 
Mithridates in massy gold, full six feet high, and his 
shield set with precious stones. Then came up 
twenty exhibitions of silver vessels, and two-and- 
thirty more of gold cups, arms, and gold coin. AU 
these things were borne by men. These were fol- 
lowed by eight mules which carried beds of gold, 
and fifty-six more loaded with silver bullion. After 
these came a hundred and seven other mules, bear- 
ing silver coin to the amount of near two millions 
seven hundred thousand drachmas. The procession 



^818 plotted mth the k^egistWof the) ifMhe^ w^th 
which heihad furnished Pottipey for the wai* with tbfe 

{lirotes^ what he had r^mitt^d the quas^txitH fer^he pub^ 
le treasury^ 'and the diistHbutions' he htd niade amon^ 
tha 'ii^iei^ at the mte cif nine hundred and fifty 
drachmas each man. — ^The triumph xoWluded WithtA 
magirificent entertainment prov^^ for Ute whole 
city and the adjacent villages. 

He neW Av^ced Clodia for her ih&mdus intrigues^ 
and married Servilia the sister of Oat^^ bat fthis ^e^ 
cond match was not more foftiifiate than the Ihrstl 
Servilia wanted no stain which Clodia had; except 
that of ^ commerce with her brothers. In oth^r re^- 
spects she was eouaHy profligate and aboii|hM.bIe. 
He forced hinis^li Iwwever, to endure her si long 
lime out of reviBreWM to Cato^ but at last repudiated 
hertoo.' *• "; -' ...■■)■, •:>./ 

The senate had conceived great hope^ of tAicuHud^ 
that he would prove a coonterpoise to the tyranny ef 
Pompiey^ and a protector ef Uie whole- ptterieiatt 
^mier; the rather because he had acquinsd jM> ntufcli 
honour and authoHty t»y bis great actionsi^^ H^gaV« 
up the eaude^ however; anfd cpiitttA iM pretentions to 
<he administration t Wliecteer ii'Was-' that he mw the 
constitution in'' too sibltty and declining k condition 
to be eorrected;>idr< whether; as others will have- it^ 
that^^eingfistllated with publie honourfi^> «id having 
^ne throttglpttismy laboars; and conflicts wbidi had 
ttot the indsl> fortunate issue/ be diose to retite to a 
li£^ «f ease a«id indulgence.- And they toftimen<l 
this change in his conduct^ as much better than the 
distem^pered measures of Marius; who/ after his 
victories over the Cimbri and all his glorious achieve* 
ments^ was not content with the admiration of his 
countrymen, but from an insatialile thirst of power, 
contended, in the decline of lifei with the ambition of 
y>oung men, fiedKng into dreadful crimes, and into suf- 
feritigs irtiH more dreadful. '* How much happier,**^ 
said they, " would it have been for Cicero if neliad 
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retired afitef thcf affair t)f CaiUiiw j aliri fcir ScSpi<^ if 
he had furled .his sails^ whem he had added Ndman- 
tia to Carthage. For there t« ia period when we 
should bid adieu to political conteBtsi ; these^ as well 
as those of wrestlers, being absurds when Uie strengtii 
and vigour of iife. is gone." 

• On the qtherhand^ Crassus^^d^Pompey ridiculed 
LucuUus for giving into a life of pleasure and ex- 
pense ; thinking it full as unseasonable at his time of 
life to plunge into luxury, as tq direct the adminis- 
traction or. lead armies into the field. Indeed, the 
iif^ of LucuUus does look like the ancient comedy *, 
where first we see great actions, both political and 
milil^yi and afterwards feasts, debauches (I had 
almost said masquerades), race^ by torch*light,. and 
every kipd of frivolous amusement* For among 
frivolous amusements I cannot but reckon his sampr 
tuo^ villas^ walk^, and baths, and stUl mcMre so^ the 
painUngs, statues, and other works of art, which he 
cpllejc^ted at an immense expe^ise ; idly squandering 
a,w^y; ;upbn them the vast f/ortune. which he had 
amassed in the wars f. Insomuch, that even now^ 
when :liu^ry has made so much greater advances, 
the gardens of LueuUus are numbered with those ^ 
^ king9> and the most ma^ificent ev^n of those. 
When.Tuhero, the stoic, behejd.hi^ works o^ the 
sea-cioast near Naples, the hills he had excavated 
for vaults And cellars> the reservoirs- he' had .fopmed 
a^ut hi^ houses, tp recc^ive the sea .for tbi$ feeding 
Q^.his fisb> and hi9 ^dific^9 in the be&iteelf j;Mthe phi- 

^ The ancieat sttttrieid of ccmuc^pie^Si W«re ^Mfrtiy tcftgkal, and 
partly comical The Cyolopfi of Euripides is, t)i(d .only/piece of that 
kin^ which is extant.: ... . ... » ^ ;, / 

^ Plutarch's philosophy seems a little too severe oh this occasion ; 
for it is not dasy to s^e how public firtunefe cif this kind can be more 
properly laid out than in the encouragement of- th^ ^rts« It is to be 
oliseiv^d, hpweyer, that the hnmen^e health Ilui»p}lus.> Y^^enred ia 
himself in Ms Asiatic expedition, in some measure Justifies the com* 
jlldints of his army on that subject. 



IdSbjpher V^afled hini Xerxes iw a gown*i Beside 
%hese,/fte had the ^ most superb pleasure house* in 
the country near Tlisculumt adorned with grand gal- 
leries and opeti saioons, as well for the prospejfet as 
feri^ks.- Ponfitiey, <>tt ^ visit there, blamed La- 
cullus for hiving mfede^ the villa tommodiotis oialy 
for the stinpiipet^i and^ absolutely iiilinhabitable in the 
winter. Lucullus atiswered with a flmHei '''What 
Ihcn, do you think I have not so muoh sense ftk th€ 
cranes and storksy which change their habiti|ti<ms 
with the seasons ?*'• ^ .' 

A prafetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games; 
applied to Luciilhis for some purplti robes tor the 
chptiisinhis tragedy;' and he told him, he w^lii in- 
quire/ whether he could furtiish him or not^ Next 
day he asked how many he wanted. The pnetoit 
answered; ^^' A hundred would be sufficient :*' Upon 
whith Luculltit^ said, '<* He might liave* twice 4hi« 
nuiiibter if he pleased .** ' ^fie poet Hbrace makes thii 
teiharicbrilhe occasion^ i > ^ > :. • .• 

>^ ' FoMiiitefa(iiifl6^ if^iiere ptenlyilia»aot/stoM8;:.' .i I'mIi 

Hj^^ij^iJ^jfep^te wer^)^e those of a^man^siiddeute 
gr.9w^, rich ^,J»^^ tfe^ bed^ ,>^r]|^ch 

vije^re ^ovcjred witj^ purpjie carpets, ^he '^idp-board^ 0^^ 
jplkt^^ ^Bel; wiiti p/^^^cjbj^s ^stones^^aiid .^I tbe.enleri^ip- 
]!j[fj^i;i^ which^m]f|si^^ coi^pdians, could fMr^ish;; 

byt ill; ith^,;?9M ] y^fij^to and exqui^itej .drj^s)?ing of. Ihe; , 
RW^ig^fiiiTlies^ excited, t^^admi^^^/oT^ 

m^ flf, u^ienla^^ ij(^m^% Pompey, tbeijefpre, was, 
hjg^y i^ppl^udedi fpi; ihe^anfiiw^r hegaveHspby^V, 
cjf^ n ;a fif of sickness- Tlie ph)«sicmn ^d orppr^ 
ed \ hiff ^ ip eat, a tljiru^h^ . .Mid ^is seryajuf^. told Jbin^j j 
^?,3^h^;aa it ly^ sJ^lEam^^^,'m|?re wer^ thn^^(^?,.fPi 

■' frt^'iV ''■'"'' ' ••■/■;•"' ,:' ..J • . -. . ... .> ... (.|.'f .•vV"'•>^ 

'■ * Tliis refers to the hijk Lucullusf bopl for the complej^ion of his ^ 
vaults^ or for the ^syfhmssion of water« Xerxes had b6re<l tliroiigh, 
JMUto Athos^lmd made k passive under it" iMr his shq^^^ 

c c 3 
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\i^iOfxni\'q^mft jilt (the 'ip(magj^|cie» pf JLucuUiUkV 
3wt, be .wwld. not ; ftuffpr m^ni',^ PPiPly for them 
tiWe;>aiid fijE^id to .his phyaiciani ^Must Pompey 
then liaye di^d* if |^i<cullijusf had m4 beeu an.epicui^eT' 
jJbt th^ aam^ timft; he i)ad# Jfeem prav^e hlmjs^nji^ 
^ii^Mfhich wfti^(o;behM!^tbpu^di%u]^^ . 

to I:4icullu4r. wa« !X> mMcb dkfh^^ ^wi^h the lux* 
uuy m ivbi^bc^ Ijvedji that ^^hen a-yaung nwm ia^<l^ 
arfetog'iaki;^ uil^eiasanable sp^c^eh iUftjb^ b<H^6e about 
frugality and temperance, Cato rose .U£^ aad, sa^d^ 
f' Will jwHi irk'^or Jifivie dqnq ?, Do you* who. ba^e. the 
iiwUliof (i(^s^»J^ aadUye^^^^ I.#QuJbi?> prete»d,to 
speak: like Cfeto^' i B«it spip*,. tb9ttghr tbey ^Jlayy; tbat 

peveion. -... ■ . ,- - -; .. i ':;■;,; v.,. i • ...... •.• 

« That ];4UcuUq$ wi^i'q^t QQjy^eliffhjbe^ with tbis way 
oi Vying, bu^, Qvenijpi^ucidrbimi^w^ iq[>0Q jU^ appews 
£rom MveaiaVof ibip ^i^ewa^Jtable ^iilgs. ;He enjter- 
tained for a considerable time iioiQie, Greeks. w||q.]^ 
travelled to Rome, till remembering the simplicity of 
diet in theii own eoUiitry, Ih^y W0r6 adiained to wait 
on him any longer; and desired to be exensed on ac- 
cqunt ,of the daily expense they brought up^n. hiiq^ 
He^railfedj atili said; *^ li H true; my (Sedart frfendi, 
domi^ pitt^iii thh provision is for youv Iwt the ffre&test 
pa;Ef is for Lucullns/* Another time, Wberi he hap- 
pened to Imp' alone, and saw' h\A oiie table, and a 
very jnoderate provisi^ti; ijr^' tdlcld the servanrt who 
hkd the ckre, of these wiatters, and^ expressed his dis- 
satisfaction .' Tlie sen^tiif said[, he thought tf s tiob6dy 
was iriVittefi; h?s niastei* Svoifld hbt.Wit kH' ekpci^sivie: 
sirppiir. ^WKal!'' safd'he^ ** didst thou not knW 
thatthjii^' ev^riihi^ liiicJulhis suysTqffi Lucullus?* As 
th^s w^s the subject of mjichcdiiverisation'fti naioie,' 
CJitero and Pompey addi^efesid'M one dayftii the 
fofWn, when he appeared to be perfectly disengaged. 
CiceW ^Ew. one of his most tntimat^ frife^^^^ 
though be ;^^ i^flic^, ijyiff^^ l^tfiPowp^' about 
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jt,b«< CQmmat)4 ofrlhfe avmy, yet tto)? iBbd; ^prrsfie datk 
pt^6r/4|kp4!^cony^r9e fii^ely aii4 fiunfliairly; Gicei^ 
af(^ Kl^f) fottiiaoii iflsdutatioM^ asked ;]Bm»; '"irWhether 
lvf^:W(^it>iit ieiaui^ft^Me colnpknjr?'' ^ lie anuBweKc^ 
!^, Jl^olhi)^ eQtfkl lie^ metre, dgocttl^^ lafid'ptesscki 

give us nothing but what is provided for yourself!'^ 
I^lAcu^us ma4()^Q»^(^d|iiW»llty:df)«»:3q^ ccsidi- 

i\Qf^smi ^ie^rt^'libem toijNrt t>ff their £nvo«r>faiIatt4 
Q|(ieirtdii(y^' ::B«t t^y;iliiis|(^ it skoidd bethatve^jr 
f[\i€mmg^ rand ' >itPuM ! Jtot :suffirir hbii . to < speak 16 his 
(^r)^n^; lest; be .flkouldiiorder/sdnuft uddkion. to itbie 
Slipper, !.Q9ly, tat bW rrft^est^ idi€y)fedlMredi hiflfei^to 
teU; QQf!t.0f ikc^l^ift tbeit prescmce/ ^^ fife woiikl sup 
that evening in tfeie Apoik)$''^v^biGh was tbe'naiie (k 

vi^hi^ nOilft^liofi of^ffhis fsfratdigter'; bu^ it'seeknsi^ 

efik^iqf hiaidiHitlg«»>oiMikad ite paq^ 

iffft prwMmtfuifLiMkseili^ 6f r ipbrtei f as ^eUi ^aa other 

i^mAim*.tS^iiJM.^^^ what rao^i 

be, !WpMbl<. anp/iiiirlfittew; verji iweU !w)nit : eiipuiii^ tfitey 
vswfH t0.gpo4a^>atU^wkaik;8idetfaQB^ ci^pelt they 
^em.liP^ u«e. r The irilited ehatage o£ an eKtcttasnmenfc 
in, ;tbQ ApeUi^ WM ^ fifty llwusaiKddraiihmas^ and tkd 
whcdb:9)im^wM laid 'oiiHt tb^ ewttm^. Foinpe^rr of 
cqnrt^^ when hei ! saw. m vast . and expensive 'm prbvi^ 
sion^,; wMr>imn^a^.iat>tb^ .eo^edhioD nvith which it 
^w p«e|t9JrQdr« :in> Am res|>ef3<^ Luerilto- i^sed fajip 
rj^he^ WtthiaU the diwegwrd mie. might leJqpeot Uxit 
sb(t^wn;;to pa;mm$ <i«pitiiK&a^ i : v /!. > 

; Put .|h)^.gre«it .«K|ieAse . ke ibcwrred m tolkiiihg' 
faM^ defOiTitfa^a.seidpiiB apfirobatioiij Thehoifaber^ 
of vejiiit|ie«^.^ graai^ fnid they w^e written in dte-^ 
gant: iMAds ; yet &e use he mjuAt df ^tj^qsm virail mMe* 
h<»fl#^b)l($t tbinr. tbeiaoimsitiDn:; jHi^^tHikm 
<^n^ Ih^ aU;: itbti GtteitaiittpaBrcdi at pleafdre i^ tbe^ 
g9jlene«^aAd |)(«rlkes^ as; 16 tkefoArcdU; of lAie-Mttsei^,^ 
^ tftoro^sfickit wh^dBgrBvn;€»Rt6lr8aid^ 
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of learotn^ ; delighted «i> retire to -sildi' a seene frcmi 
bosiiiebs add from Seare. ^ Lucullut himself often 
joined 4lieM learned men in their wailksy and con* 
Jenred with'ibem ;: and when he wa&ap^ied to about 
tlie afeiib>of thM^^couBtry^ he gave' them 4ii9 assist- 
ant^' and advice/ 'So that' liis hoiise was in fti^t an 
asylum and senate-house to aUthe Greeks that visited 

Rome; •; i- ' . . - ' '.^ ^ • v}-' • •• ^' ^ 

He had a veneration ftnr phHosopby in genera, 
and' there vms no sect which he absorateiy rejected^ 
Bnt his principal and ori^Md attachmeht W9s to the 
Acadenr^; not that which is called the new» though 
IhiElt'flouriBhM and vms mippoited^'fay Phito, who 
ivtalloed ih >the steps of Gameades ; but the did Acade- 
ipy>, Mhose dbctrinea were: tben ' taug^ht by Antiochus 
tt 'Ascaleri; afiinaii) of/the mMt pei^uaHive powers. 
IiMGiiUHB' aottj^it histfirreddship'^wvlh ^eat avidity;* 
9nd)havih^i>prevMled^with faiin toij^fte^him his com* 
panyyarifhuartobpppseltlkedKciptesi&f !Philoi CitSefto 
wasiof >:tHe> /nnmb6r>i'aiiid wmte-^altoiiingeiMoatt ^boM^- 
against the ^iAcaidenvf>/in which fefcl hines iAUdiiihik; 
deifand ttojpriiieipdidoctEmeriw'd^ that 

thete tsaudi arthii^aaicc^i^'kncMfirledrey h}<n<- 
sctf'^miaiiteiai fthe< cof^Urairyi '|I%0f^ok Is^'tfritided 
Lmcdaujsi i . <Thcy )wiese^ indeedy iLs yftf\xm^ pbset^, 
idncMci !fin(nd&;<«uAd' acted i iip<m 'the^at^ 
the? a^ninisfiafeiqDo j^ForiiiUoidhrs^'ibad inot^'eiMltrdy 
abahdbned Ifae cohdtnip^of gbtetmntont^ifaeiotifly^ gfiive 
ttp;theiifM>ialI]M»'l£l tkej<^ kiikietJce aitiddiltedtibn; 
TAa>JD(intrat'for!4hat,t^ saw^imghttbeilatfltoded ndt 
only vrith dangeriJiutt&isgEacejiiaivd) tfaerrftft^^he s6on 
l^iitstb CnHBsiis lasdiCaiib. - W<|ken hevj^adi teftised 
to.itkfce ithellfed, iboaftiiKdin rloeked>iip<m tkcppower of 
PokapAjr Nidth'ia/^sHfipkioui^^dyei |Mtc^fliiipoii>€tas8us 
aiid>iGateJk>«up)^ttlMe|Atrifciaa9nri^ : <]^cikllus; 
noitwitbstaiidi3ig»l^ve;hi&^at^ndanc0:fii^ the ^^^tmMe; 
i^rheniAhelMisidessofbisififimdit.M^nhred jt^^ and he 
^thor^amela the senalii-house, when there was any 
aiirintiMSidesigu^Bampey^acoM^^^ H« got Pom* 
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^y'8 orders annulled^; which; he had made after Ihe 
teohquest Of the two kingis; and^ with the assistaf^ce 
of Cato^ threw out his bill for a distribution of lands 
among his veterans. 

This ithdrew Pompey Snto the.arms of Qrassus an4 
Caesar^ or rather !he conspired with them against the 
commonwealth ; arid having filled the city witii soi-i 
diers, drove Cato and LucuUus out of ibitfiTum, and 
got his acts established by force. 

As thede proceedings were highly, resented by all 
who had the interest of their couutr}' at heart> Pomr 
pey's party inabructed one Vectiiis to djct a part; amjl 
gave it out that they had detected him in a design 
against Pohipey> life. When Yectiua was eicainined 
in the senate; he saidi it wto. at the iyistigation o£ 
others ; but in i:he assembly of> the jpeoplei he^afffirmed^ 
LucuUus was .the man: who {^libitoi up^n tit* >*No oia<j 
gave credit to the assertion ; and a few days after^ iC 
was very evident that the wretch was suborned to 
accuse an innocent man, when his dead body was 
thrown out of the prison. Pompey's party said, he 
had laid violent hands upon himself; but the marks 
of the cord that had strangled him^ iarid of the blowi 
he had received, showed plaiiiiy that he was killed by 
the persons who suborned him. ' 

this event made I:aicunu;s' still more unwilling to 
interfere in the conceiiis ^f gotefrfement; hnd'wheiii 
CSfeero- wks banislied/ aiid Cato sent^ to C^rus, He^ 
quitted them entirely. It ift saidr ihdt his under-> 
standing gradually failed, ahdithat before his deatUi 
it Was absolutely gjohet COmelius Nepos,' indeed, 
asserts, that this feiliire of his intellects was not owing^ 
to sickness or Old age, but to a potion given him by 
an enfranchised slave of his, named • Oallistheries. 
Nor 4id CJallistlienes give ithlim as a poison, biit as a(»' 
love t)btibn. Howeveri instead ^0f cqpciliating )hl»t 
masti^r's regards to him, it deprlved'Aim of his sensib^j \ 
so that during the last years of his life, his brother 
had the care of his estate. . 
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' Nefvertheless^ whea he died^ he wag as much re* 
gretted by the peopl^ us if ht bad departed in that 
hieiglitiof glory to i^hkb hte merit in war. and in the 
administration had raised him. They crowded to the 
procestton;- tod the body being carried into 'the 
Jbruih by some voung men of the. first quality^ they 
insisted^ it should be buried in the campus martius, 
as that of Sytia had been. As this was a motion en^ 
tirely unexpected^, and the preparations for the funeral 
tber43 omitd' not .easily be made, his brother^ with 
much ehtreaty; piievailed wiilii them to have the obse- 
quies perfonr^ on the nTnscuIan estate, wfaeore, every 
tiling vms provide for that t)urpbse.'' Nor did he 
long survive him: As he' had foUbwed'him dose in 
iiie course of yeiars and honours, so 'he was not far 
behind himiir his journey .4»^ 4he graie 9 < to which be 
boi'e the character of ^die fafest and most affectionateof 
brothers.' '• - ♦ ''• •• '■■ "- ■ '-' *■*. • • ''':- • •;! , . • .• . 

>'« CIMOlsf AND LUCULLIJ& CaMPARMDl' " ; 

Wb oawjipt bitit thipfc thq; e^^it pf .JLuouH^i^jtiappjr,; ^ 
he;di4;fU^t Uvetp »e» %Wkfi\^^j^fiy^ ^ ^m^^\:\\!^Q», 
which fate was prepariiig fojr Ji^3 ^country in the civil 
wars^ ;: Tboughi tb0itiQnMi»»w«»l* wa^, W a SloUy 
atete, jJet.h^teft Hftw. i^ajtfii^ resp^^ i^.^sfi^/qi 
Cimon ,;wts particiilairly $imilar. ; ,Pqr jjp .4i*d< wjiij© 
Gpeeee wia* at theitte^bt of her prPWei:ity;:aftd be- 
fore Jhe waB tieiYK^lved \\% rtbos^ :tri^ubiei» "wbich prov^^ 
i$<> £Ktal t(>.heir It' is true t^^re 191 itii^differ^nice^ 
Cimon died in his camp, voi tfae o^cei ofigeperal; pot 
like a man, who, fatigued wkh war, .and avoiding its 
conflicts, sought the reward of Ms piilitar^^ labours 
and of the laurels he had wpn^ ia the delicacieB <^ tte 
table and the joys of wine. In this view; Plato waa 
right in the cenAire i^fihe followers of Orpheus *» 

* The passage here aflud^d to is in the second biok of Plato's Re- 
public. Plato censures not Orpheus> liit* Musmit and'liitf ton, for 
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Yfho had placed the rewards of futurity provided for 
the gopd, in everlasting intoxication. No doubt, 
ease^ tranquillity^ literary researches^ and the pleasures 
of contemplation^ furnish the most suitable retreat for 
a man in years^ who has bid adieu to military and 
political pursuits. But to propose pleasure as the 
end of great achievements, and, after long expedir 
tions and commands, to lead up the dance of Venus, 
and riot in her smiles, was so far from being worthy 
of the famed academy, and a follower of the sage 
Xenocrates, that it rather became a disciple of Epi- 
curus. This is the more surpri3ing, because Cimon 
seems to have spent his youth in luxury and dissipa- 
tion, and Lucullus in letters and sobriety. It is cer- 
tainly another thing, notwithstanding, to change for 
the better, and happier is the nature in which vices 
gradually die, and virtue flourishes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not apply their 
riches to the same purposes. For we cannot compare 
the palace at Naples and the Belvideres amidst ,the 
water, which Lucullus erected with the barbarian 
spoils, to the south wall of the citadel which Cimon 
built with the treasure he brought from the wars. 
Nor can the sumptuous table of Lucullus, which 
savoured too much of Eastern magnificence, be put in 
competition with the open and benevolent table of 
Cimon. The one, at a moderate charge, daily nourish^ 
ed great numbers of poor ; the other, at a vast eXr 
pense, pleased the appetites of a few of the rich a.nd 
the voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, some allowance 
must be made for the difference of the time. We 
know not, whether Cimon, if he had lived to be old, 
and retired from the concerns of war and of the state, 
might not have given into a more pompous and luxuri- 
ous way of living : for he naturally loved wine and 
company,, was a promoter of public feasts and game% 
and remarkable, as we have observed, for his inclina- 

.teacbing this doctrine. Muskhs and his son Eumblpus were, how- 
ever, disciples of Orpheus. 
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titoh far tlie *ex. But gloriotis cnterpriijes »ml , gftttt 
at&tk>ns^ being attenrdted with pleasures of unothtr 
kitifl, leave Tto leisure for inferior gratiiicatkms ; fiay, 
ftifty tmnish them frcta the Ihot^ts of piertons eip 
ttteA abilities for the fieM and the cabinet. And if 
lieitulhis had finished his days in high coflimands and 
athittst the conflicts <X war, i am perstiaded the most 
cftivioiis 'Caviller could Ittive focrpd nothing to rcprtMBich 
hiih wifh. So much with respedt to thdr way of 
Kvittg. 

As 't6 Iheir nrilitary character, it is certain they 
Wifre aWe commanders bdth at sea and land. Brtt<s 
the champions, who in one di^y ^ned the gaAemd 
not only in wre^liftgbtJtinthfe Pancrntimt^, are not 
sittxply called victors/but by the custom df the games, 
ihefi&boers of the victory ; so Ciraon, having crowded 
Greece with two victories gained in one <lay,'the f>iie 
iMl^d, the other a naval One, deserves some prefer- 
ence in the list of ffcnerals. 

Lnctillus was indebtefd to his country for his power, 
and Oimon promoted the power of his country. The 
i^ne fdiMd Rdrtie commanding (he allies, and under 
hejr auspices extended her conquests ; the other found 
Alik^tis obeying instead of commanding, and yet 
^h»M ^her the chief authority among her ailKes, as 
Well as ctonqaered her enemies. The Persians he 
tlefeated,^and idrote them otit of the sea, and he per- 
stiaded Ae LacedsBmohiahs voltrtitarily to surrender 
ttifeiWWmand. 

If It be the greatest work of a general to bring his 
iWcJn to obey him frbm a principle of aflRection, we 
lihalliind Lntnlhrs gt^eally deficient in this respect, 
fte ^8(s tie^pised *by nis own troops, whereas Oiftioii 
commafifde^d *th^ vfeucrdtion, not only of his own sol-- 
VKers, bvt of uH the affies. The former Was deserted by 
Ms 6\vn,'and'fhe laftter'Was courted by^strangers. 'Hie 
dne set Wit with a tine army, and returned alone, 
«bai«itmed. by Ihat army ; the 6th«r wenl out with 

^ Thit Pancration consisted of boxing and wrestling* together. 
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tfdops jMibject to the orders they Bhould re<?eivc from 
ttnother general, and a* his return they were at (he 
head of the whole league. Thus he gained three of 
the most iKfficult points imagroable, peace with the 
enemy, the lead among die allies, and a good under- ' 
standing with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, 
and to subdue all Asia, but their purposes were un- 
successful. Cimon's course was stopped by fortune ; 
he died with his commission in his hand, and in the 
height of his prosperity. Lucullus, on the other 
hand, cannot possibly be excused, as to the loss of hfs 
authority, since he must either have been ignorant of 
the grievances of his army, which ended in so incur- 
able an aversion, or unwilling to redress them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was 
impeached by his countrymen. The Athenians, it Is 
true, went farther; they banished Cimon by the os- 
tracism, that they might not, as Plato expresses it, 
h^ar his voice mr ten years. Indeed, the proceed- 
ing's of the aristocratical party are seldom acceptable 
to the people^ for vrtiile they are obliged to use some 
Violence for the correction of what is amiss, their 
measures resemble the bandages of surgeons, which 
tfre uneasy at the same time that they-reduce the dis- 
location. Bat in thi^ respect perhaps we may excul- 
pate bdth the one and the other. 

'Luciillus carried his "arms much the farthest. He 
was the first who led a. Roman army over Moui^t 
Taurus, and passed the Trgris. He took and burned 
the royal citiesof Asia, Tigranocerta,Cabira, Binope, 
'Nislbis, in the sight of their respective kings. 'Oif 
the north he pen^etrated as &r as the 3Phasis, on the 
tjast to Media, and on the south to fte Red Sea, 1>y 
the favour linU assiisrtance of Ihe princes of Ataftia. 
He overttirewthe armies df the two great "kings; -and 
would certainly have taken them, had they not fled, 
like savages, into 'ttist&V^t solitudes and inaccessible 
woods. A certain proof of the advantage Lucullus 
had in this respect, is, that the Persians, as if tiiey 
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had si|ffered nothing from Cimon^'*sooii made head 
against the Greeks^ and cut in pieces a great army of 
their's in Eg^ypt ; whereas Tigraaes and Mithridates 
could effect nothing after the blow they had received 
from Lucullus. Mithridates^ enfeebled by the con- 
flicts he had undergone^ did not once venture to iace 
Pompey in the field: instead of that he fled to the 
Bosphorus^ and there put a period to his life. As for 
Tigranlss^ he delivered himself^ naked and unarmed, 
to Pompey^ took his diadem from his head^ and laid it 
al his feet ; in which he complimented Pompey, not 
with whfit was his own, but with what belonged to 
the laurels of Lucullus. The poor prince, by the joy 
with which he received the ensigns of royalty again, 
confessed that he had absolutely Tost them. However, 
he must be deemed the greater general, as well as the 
greater champion, who delivers his adversary, weak 
and breathless, to the next combatant. 

Besides, Cimon found the king of Persia extremely 
weakened, and the pride of his people humbled, by 
the losses and defeats they had experienced from 
Themistocles, Pausanias, and Leotychidas ; and their 
hands could not make much resistance, vvhen their 
hearts were gone. But Lucullus met Tigranes fresh 
and unfoiled, elated and exulting in the battles he 
had fought and the victories he had won. Nor is the 
number of the enemy's troops which Cimon defeated, 
in the least to be compared to that of those who gave 
battle to Lucullus. 

In short, when we weigh all the advantages of 
each of these great men, it is hard to say to which 
side the balance inclines. Heaven appears to have 
favoured both ; directing the one to what he should 
do, and warning the other what he should avoid. So 
that the gods bore witness of their virtue, and regarded 
them as persons in whom there was something divine. 

END OF VOIi. HI. 
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